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PREFACE. 


\! 


^  Tm  Fourth  Book  or  Lemons  haviug  been  compiled  aa  tlit 
sione  principles  aa  the  First,  Second,  and  Third,  Teachers  are  re- 
eommendcd  to  pursue  the  same  methods  in  usinjEf  it. — Their  Fppila 
should  be  mode  to  spell,  without  tlio  book,  all  the  difficult  words  is 
•very  Lesson  ;  and,  thongh  it  is  expected  that  Grammar  and  Geogra- 
phy bo  now  taught  from  text-books,  yet  Teachers  should  continue  to 
put  occasional  questions  on  both  those  branches  of  education,  in  th« 
course  of  the  ordinary  examinations.  Any  sentence  can  be  made  an. 
exercise  in  Grammar ;  and  there  is  a  whole  Section  of  Lessons  de> 
▼oted  to  subjects  connected  with  Geojgrraphy,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Maps.  The  Section  of  Lessons  on  Scripture  History 
will  aid  Teucliors  in  communicating  to  their  Pupils  an  accurats 
knowledge  of  the  liistorical  purls  of  the  Bible.  VVhen  an  object 
described  in  nuy  Lesson,  or  a  plate  or  drawing  of  it  can  be  procnred* 
the  object  itself,  or  the  drawing,  ought  to  be  shown  to  the  Pupils ; 
and  the  Teacher  should  require  them  to  explain,  not  only  what  is  said 
of  it  in  the  text-book,  but  all  its  distinguishing  properties,  as  well  as 
those  which  it  hcus  in  coimnoa  with  otiicr  objects  of  the  same  kind. 
After  having  been  examined  on  a  Lesson,  they  should  also  be  mads 
to  state,  in  their  own  wordn,  all  that  they  have  learned  from  it.  Mas- 
tors  will  derive  considerable  assislanco  in  teaching,  and  Pupils  in 
learning  the  Lcssoub,  from  the  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots  in  tits 
Appendix.  Those  in  the  First  Section  have  been  arranged  according 
to  the  Lessons  in  which  they  first  occur,  and  have  been  selected  at 
the  rate  of  six  roots  to  each  page  of  reading.  It  will  be  of  adyan- 
tage,  therefore,  to  teach  the  First  Section  by  prescribing  for  sack 
Lesson,  a  page  to  be  spoiled,  read,  and  explained,  and  six  roots  to  bs 
committed  to  memory.  In  hearing  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  Teacb- 
ers  will  be  careful  to  examine  their  Pupils  on  the  formation  of  Eng- 
lish words  from  them,  by  joining  prefixes,  aflixes,  and  other  words: 
sud  they  will  also  caueo  them  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  examples  in 
the  book,  as  many  English  words  formed  from  the  same  root  as  they 
can  recollect.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  accustom  young  pet- 
sons  to  habits  of  combination  and  analysis,  as  well  as  to  give  them  • 
command  of  expressions  in  their  own  language.  When  the  Teacher 
is  examining  on  the  Reading  Lesson,  ho  will  make  his  Pupils  point 
out  all  the  words,  of  which  he  has  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots, 
explain  them  according  to  their  derivation,  and  show  how  they  am 
formed.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  more  easily,  the  English  derifft- 
tives  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots  iu  each  Lesson  of  the  First  Se*» 
tion  have  been  printed  in  Italics  in  the  corresponding  Reading  LessoBi 
fisob  Lesson  of  roots  does  not  contain  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  tk* 
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Koading  Leamn ;  but  the  First  Section  of  Roots  contains  all  that  oe- 
rur  in  the  Pint  Section  of  Reading  Lessons.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  when  the  whole  of  that  Section  has  been  learned,  at 
the  rate  of  a  page  of  readuig  and  six  roots  for  each  lesson,  it  should 
be  carefully  revised,  when  the  Pupils  should  bo  able  to  explain  every 
derivative  word  which  occurs.  Having  done  this,  tliey  will  proceed 
to  the  Second  Section  of  Reading  Lessons,  and  also  to  the  Second 
Section  of  Latin  and  Greek  Roots,  whicli,  containing  only  those  ad* 
ditional  primitives  which  did  not  occur  in  tho  First  Section,  haf*  not 
been  arranged  in  Lessons.  Teachers  will  use  thoir  own  discretion  a* 
to  the  number  to  bo  prescribed  for  u  lesson  ;  but  thoy  will  take  cart* 
to  make  their  Pupils  continue  to  apply  all  the  roots  in  tho  First  Soc> 
tion.  Thoy  will  procood  in  the  sjiuio  way  with  the  Third,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Sections. — Some  of  these  directions  will  be  made  more  in- 
telligible by  the  subjoined  exumpio  of  tiie  method  in  which  tho  Les< 
Bons  are  recommondt.  d  to  be  tau^rlit. 

"  Linntcus,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  characterizes  and  divides 
**  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tlie  atiituiil,  tho  vegetable,  uad  tho 
*•  mineral,  in  the  following  maniior:  *  Btoiics  grow  ;  vegetables  grow 
"  and  live;  animals  grow,  live,  and  feci.'  " 

The  Teacher  having  seen  that  his  Pupils  can  fipell  every  word  in 
tills  sentence,  and  read  it  with  proper  jiroiuinciiilion,  accent,  and  em- 
phasis, may  examine  tlicm  upon  it  as  follows: — Who  was  Linnojus ? 
A  Swedish  naturalist.     From  what  Latin  root  is  jiaturalist  formed  ? 
Natura,  nature.     What  is  the  first  allix  added  to  nulitra  ? — Al,  ot 
or  belonging  to.     What  iMirt  of  speech  is  natural  ? — An  adjective. 
\Viiat  aflix  is  then  added  to  natural  ? — IsV,  A  doer.     What  part  of 
speech  is  naturalist  ? — A  noun.     Why  is  it  called  a  noun  ? — Because 
it  is  applied  to  a  person.     Applied  to  persons  what  should  it  bo  1-^ 
Naturalists,  in  the  plural  number.     Is  it  a})plied  to  males  or  females? 
To  both,  and  ij  therefore  of  tho  common  gender.     What  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  tho  word  naturalist  ? — A  person  who  studies  nature.     What 
kind  of  a  naturalist  wac  Linnajus  ? — Groat.     What  part  of  speech  is 
ffreat  ? — An  Adjective,  because  it  expresses  quality  ?    Where  was 
Jjiunceus  born ? — In  Sweden.    Where  is  Sweden? — In  the  north  of 
Europe.     Point  it  out  on  the  map.     What  is  Linnojus  said  to  have 
done? — He  characterized  and  divided,  &c.     What  parts  of  speech 
are  these  words  ?  Active  verbs,  because  they  express  what  Linnrons 
did.     Any  affix  in  characterize  ? — Izc,  to  make.     The  meaning  of 
tbe  word  ? — To  make  or  give  a  character  or  name  to.     Give  me  som* 
of  the  derivatives  oi  divide. — Division,  divisible,  indivisible,  divi^ 
dend,  ^c.    What  did  Liunasus  characterizo  and  divide  ? — Animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals.     What  are  these  called  ? — The  three  king- 
doms of  nature.     How  did  he  characterize  minerals  ? — Tiiey  grow, 
Ac.  &c.     State  to  mo,  in  your  own  words,  what  you  have  learned 
from  this  sentence? — Linnaeus  was  a  gr*    t  naturalist — Ho  was  born 
ia  Sweden — He  formed  all  natural  objects  into  three  great  classes  or 
kingdoms— And  he  thus  distinguished  each  of  these  kingdoms  froin 
tho othor:  "stones groio;"  &.C.&.C. 
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ANIMAL    AND   VEGBTABIiG    LIFB. 

LiNNiGus,  the  jSfreat  Swedish  naturalist,  charac- 
terizes nnd  divides  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tha. 
animal,  the  vegetable,  aud  the  mineral,  ia  the  fok 
lowing  mjjnixer :  "  stones  grow ;  vegetables  grow 
"and  live  ;  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel."  .  ,, 

These  distinguishing  properties  are,  indeed,- 
well  efdapted  to  exhibit  the  intended  >  idea,,  in  a 
j)opu|iir.  way  ;  but  it  may  be  auestioned  whetheil 
they  be  philosophically  just.  To  grow,  live,  and. 
feel,  are  only  the  passive  properties  of  animals  ;: 
they  possess,  in  general,  active  powers  of  motion  ;* 
instinct  and  a  kind  of  intellectual  energy,  whichii 
exalts  them  many  degrees  above  vegetable8>  and. 
infinitely  above  minerals ;  while  the  different  pro-- 
poilions  of  docility  or  sagacity,  \Yith  ^jiiqhvjthey! 
are  endowed,  eminently  distinguish  the  different 
tribes  of  animated  nature  from  each  other,  as  well 
as  frpm  inauimate  matter.  ....  ■     ''■:'      -vi-ii 

Every  animal, .from.  lh(y  bi^'hest  to  the  lo.w^st^ 
ranlc,  is  enabled,  by  some  natural  means),  to  escape 
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from  or  repel  danger,  to  find  security,  and  to  inves- 
tigate  its  proper  food  ;  but  vegetables  are  totally 
unfurnished  with  any  active  means  of  defence,  and 
must  passively  submit  to  every  attack  and  every 
accident. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  distinctive  characters, 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  discriminate  the  boun- 
daries between  an  animal  and  a  plant,  they  both 
possess  so  many  corresponding  qualities,  that  it 
appears  difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  pronounce  when 
animal  life  commences,  and  vegetable  life  termi- 
nates. The  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from  the 
slightest  touch,  seems  to  have  as  much  of  perception 
and  locomotive  faculty  as  the  polypus.  The  moving 
plant  furnishes  a  still  more  extraordinary  example 
of  vegetable  motion. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  h'kewise,  have  both 
their  periods  of  beginning  and  maturity,  of  im- 
provement and  decay.  They  reprai?/ce  their  kind, 
and  haie  their  respective  antipathies  and  propen- 
sities. The  ferocious  animals  create  a  desert 
around  them  ;  and  some  noxious  plants  resemble 
them'  ih  this.  The  strong  prey  on  the  weak  in 
both  kingdoms  of  nature ;  the  lion  and  the  inan- 
chinee(  tree  cannot  endure  a  near  approach ;  the 
serpent  and  (he  poisonous  Weed  occupy  a  larger 
spac^  than  the  harmless  useful  animal  and  the 
salutary  plant.  The  vegetables  produced  in  a 
dry  and  Sunny  soil  are  strong  and  vigorous,  though 
not  prolific  and  luxuriant ;  so  also  af6  the  animals 
\fhic^h  rrfh'ge  in  a  congenial  climate.  Warmth 
a(nd  moisture,  on  the  contrary,  rehde'r  vegetablei 
luxuriant  and  tender,  and  the  animals  assimilating 
to  the  nature  of  such  food,  are  more'  bulky  and 
flaccid. 

Thuii,  t^e  find  in  the  warm  regions  of  America 
find  Africa,  where  ihe  sun  commonly  scorches  afl 
tiiii  tip/per  grounds,  and  inundations  cover  all  th« 
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lower,  that  even  the  insect  and  reptile  tribes  ac- 
quire an  extraordinary  size.  The  earth-worm  of 
the  tropical  climates  in  Ameri(ja  is  often  a  yard 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  walking-stick  ;  theboiguacu, 
or  ox  serpent,  reaches  to  the  length  of  forty  feet ; 
the  bats  are  larger  than  our  domestic  fowls ;  and 
the  spiders  may  vie  in  size  with  the  frogs  and  toads 
of  temperate  regions.  On  the  contrary,  within  the 
arctic  circle,  where  vegetation  is  impeded  by  the 
rigour  of.  the  climate,  animal  life,  through  all  its 
various  classes,  sensibly  partakes  in  the  diminution. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  animals  and  vege- 
tables peculiar  to  the  watery  worlds  we  shall  not 
fail  to  find  new  corresp<:)ndences,  and  to  recogiiise 
how  w^ll  the  hatiire  of  thei  one  is  adapted  to  thd 
necessities  of  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident  thai  animals  and  vegetables 
have  a  tendency  to  approximate  towards  each 
other.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  th«J 
more  perfect  races  recede  the  farthest  from  vege- 
table nature ;  and  ihat,^  in  proportion  tci  the  infe- 
riority of  the  animal,  the  affinity  of  the  tw6  classes 
is  perceptibly  nearer.  Man,  the  noblest  and  most 
perfect  of  animals,  appears  to  be  least  affected 
by  the  diversity  of  cLmate,  or  influenced  by  the 
aliments  on  which  he  subsists.  F  om  the  polar 
regions  to  the  burning  sands  of  the  equator,  he  pro- 
cures, with  more  or  less  ease,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  he  is  neither  circumscribed  by  zones,  nor 
confined  to  territories,  but  exists  in  every  clime  with' 
little  alteration  in  his  nature  or  in  his  fornu 
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LESSON  II. 


3Y*  M?i^ 


.ON    THfc    MULTITUDE    AND    VARIETY    OF    LIVING    CREA- 
;  ,  TURES. 

hfl  ■ 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
which  lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  which  are  there- 
fore ^sif^'eci  to  our  observations  and  inquiries^  it  is 
amazing  to  consider  the  infinity  oi  animals  with 
which  it  is  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peo- 
pled ;  every  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  humour  in  the  body 
of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  oar 
glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  crea- 
tures. The  surface  of  anjmals  is.  also  cpvered 
with  other  animals,  which  are,  in  the  samd  manner, 
the  baees  of  other  animals,  that  live  upon  them; 
Bay,  we  find  in  the  most  solid  bodies^  as  in  marble 
itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities,  that  are 
crowded  with  swih  imperceptible  inhabitants  as  are 
too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On  the 
ether  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  pf 
natute^wt  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming 
with  numberlei^s  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We 
find  every  mountain  and  marsh,  wilderness  and 
\^ood,  plentifully  stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and 
every  part  of  matter  affording  proper  necessaries 
i^d  conveniences  for  the  livelihood  of  the  muUi- 
Ubd^  which  inhabit  it. 

Nor  is  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  less 
seen  in  the  diversify  than  in  the  multitude  of 
living  drdatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  species 
of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  existence.  He  has,  therefore, 
specified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of  life, 
every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole  chasm  of 
nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man.  is  filled  up  with 
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diverse  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  another, 
by  such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent^  that  the  little 
transitions  and  deviations  from  one  species  to 
another  are  almost  insensible.  This  intermediate 
space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  managed,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which 
does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of 
life.  Now,  if  the  scale  of  being  rises,  by  such 
a  regular  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by 
a  parity  of  reason,  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds 
gradually  through  those  beings,  which  are  of  a 
superior  nature  to  him ;  leaving  still,  however, 
an  infinite  gap  or  chasm  between  the  highest 
created  being  and  the  Power  which  produced 
him.  In  this  system  of  being,  there  is  no  crea- 
ture so  wonderful  fn  its  nature,  and  which  so 
much  deserves  our  particular  attention,  as  man, 
who  fills  up  the  middle  space  betvveen  the  animal 
and  intellectual  nature — the  visible  and  invisible 
world:  so  that  he,  who,  in  one  respect,  being 
associated  with  angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection  as  his  father,  and  the  highest 
order  of  spirits  as  his  br<».thren,  may,  in  another 
respect,  say  to  corruption,  **  Thou  art  ray  father,** 
ana  to  the  worm,  **Thou  art  my  mother  and  my 
"sister,"  .'-.<*' 

Ak)Ison.  '*yp 
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LESSON  III. 

THE    NATURE    AND    HABITS    OF    aUADRUPBDS. 

The  gieatest  animals  are  made  for  inoflfenstve 
life,  to  range  the  plains  and  the  forest  without 
injuring  others ;  to  live  upon  the  production^  ol- 
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ttie  earth,  the  gras8  of  the  fields,  or  the  tender 
branches  of  the  trees.  These  secure'  in  their 
own  strength,  neither  fjy  from  nny  other  quadru- 
peds, nor  yet  attack  them.  Nntnre,  to"  the  gjent- 
est  strength  has  added  the  most  gentle  disposi- 
tions. Without  this,  these  eiiormoiis  creatures 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation ;  for,  what  devastation  might  not  ensue, 
were  the  elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buf- 
falo, as  fierce  Or  as  mischievous  as  the  tiger  or 
the  rat?  In  order  to  oppose  these  large  animals, 
and,  m  spme  ikeasure  to  prevent  their  e'xuberance, 
there  is  a  species  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  of  in- 
ferior strength  indcfed,  but  of  greater  activity 
and  cunning.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  generally 
watch  for  the  larger  kinds  of  prey,  attack  them 
at  some  disadvantasre,  and  conimOnly  jump  upon 
them  by  surprise.  None  of  the  carnivorous  kinds, 
except  the"  dog  air'tne,  will  make  a  voluntary 
attack'  but  with  odds  on  their'  side.  They  are 
all  cowards  Jby  nature,  and  usually  catch  their 
prey  by  a  bound  from  some  lurking  place,  seldom 
attempting  to  invade  them  openly,  for  the  larger 
beasts  are"  too  fJowerfuPfor  them,' and'  the  smaller 
top  swift.  A  liort  does  not  willihgly  attack  a 
horse,  and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the 
keenest  hunger.  Combats  between  the  lion  and 
the  horse  are  common  enough  in  Paly,  where 
they  are  both  enclosed  in  s.  kind  of  amphithe- 
atre fitted  foi*  that  purpose.  The  lion  always 
approaches  wheeling  about,  while  the  horse  pre- 
sents his  hinder  legs' td  the  *  ieriemy.  The  lion, 
in  this  manner,  goes  round  and  round,  still  nar- 
rowing his  "Circle,  till  he  comes  to  the  proper 
distance  to  make  his  i«pring.  Just  at  the  time  the 
lion  springs,  the  horse  lashes  with  both  legs  from 
behind,  and,  in  general,  the  odds  are  in  his 
favour;  it  more  often  happening  that  the  lion  if 
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ftuniied  and  struck  motionless  by  the  blow,  tha» 
that  he  effects  his  jump  between  the  horse's  should- 
ers. If  the  lion  is  stunned,  and  left  sprawling, 
the  horse  escapes,  without  attempting  to  improve 
his  victory :  but  if  the  lion  succeeds,  he  sticks  to  his 
prey,  and  tears  the  horse  in  pieces  in  a  very  short 

time.  ,  a. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of  the 
forest  alone,  that  these  hostilities  are  carried  on.' 
There  is  a  minute  and  a  still  more  treacherous 
contest  between  the  lower  ranks  of  quadru2)eds. 
The  panther  hunts  for  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  the 
mountain  cat  for  the  hare  or  the  rabbit;  and  the 
wild  cat  for  the  squirrel  or  the  mouse.  In  pro- 
portion as  each  carnivorous  animal  wanl^  strength, 
it  uses  all  the  assistance  of  patience,  q,ssiduityi 
and  cunning.  However,  the  arts  of  these  to  pur- 
sue are  not  so  great  as  the  tricks  of  thjsir  prey 
to  escape ;  so  that  the  power  of  destruction  in  onp 
class  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  safety  in  thp  other. 
Were  this  otherwise,  the  foiest  vvould  soon  be 
dispeopled  of  the  feebler  races  of  animals,  an4 
beasts  of  -prey  themselves  would  want  at  one  timo 
that  subsistence  which  they  lavishly  destroyed  at 
another. 

Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  the  day- 
time ;  they  are  then  generally  deterred  by  their 
fears  of  man  in  the  inhabited  countries,  and  by 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  those  extensive 
forests  that  lie  towards  the  south,  and  in  which 
they  reign  the  indisputed  tyrants.  As  soon  as 
the  morning,  therefore,  appears,  the  carnivorous 
animals  retire  to  their  deijs ;  and  the  jelpphant,  the 
horse,  the  deer,  and  all  the  hare  kinds,  those  jnpfien- 
sive  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  make  their  appeai:^ 
ance.  But  again  at  night-fall  the  state  of  hostility 
begins:  the  whole  forest  then  echoes  to  a  variety 
of  difforeni  bowlings.    Nothing  can  be  more  terr^ 
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ble  than  an  African  landscape  at  the  close  of  eyen- 
Ing ;  the  deep-toned  roarings  of  the  lion  ;  the  shriller 
yellings  of  the  tiger ;  the  jackal  pursuing  by  the 
:dcent,  and  barking  like  a  dog;  the  hyena,  with  a 
Aote  peculiarly  solitary  and  dreadful ;  but,  above  all, 
.the  hissing  of  the  various  kinds  of  serpents,  which 
then  begin  their  call,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  make  a 
vnuch  louder  si/mphoni/ihQ.n  the  birds  in  our  groves 

ib  a  morning.  <• 

y  Beasts  of  prey  seldom  rfeuoMr^each  other;  nor 
can  any  thing,  but  the  greatest  degree  of  hunger, 
induce  them  to  it.  What  they  chiefly  seek  after 
is  the  deer  .or  the  goat,  these  hafrml6ss  creatures, 
that  seem  m^de  tOAeoibellish  nature.  These  are 
either  pursued  or  surpriseo,  and  afford  the  most 
agreeable  repast  to  their  destroyers.  The  most 
usual  method,  even  with  the  fiercest  animals,  is  to 
Jiide  and  crouch  near  some  path  frequented  by 
ith6ir  prey,  or  some  water  where  the  cattle  come 
to  drink,  and  sJetze-  them  at  once  with  a  bound. 
.The  lion  and  the  tiger'J«ap  twenty  feet  at  a  spring ; 
dhd  this,  rather  than  their  swiftness  or  strength,  is 
.what  they  have  most  to  depend  upon  for  .a  supply. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  deer  or  hare  kind 
lliat  is  not  very  easily  capable  of  escaping  them, 
by  its  swiftness;  so  that,  whenever  any  of  these 
fall  a  prey,  it  must  be  owing  to  their  own  inat- 
tention. But  there  is  another  class  of  the  carnivor- 
ous kind,  that  hunt  by  the  scent,  and  wliich  it  is 
more  difficult  to  escape.  It  is  rcmurkable  that  all 
,animals  of  this  kind  pursue  in  a  pack,  and  encour- 
age each  other  by  their  mutual  cries.  The  jackal, 
the  syagush,  the  wolf,  and  the  dog  are  of  this  kind  ; 
they  pursue  with  patience  rather  than  swiftness: 
their  prey  flies  at  first  and  leaves  them  behind;, 
but  they  keep  on  Ayith  a  constant  steady  pace,; 
find  excite  each  other  by  a  general  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  emulation,  till  al  last  they  share  the  com-^ 
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mon  plunder.  But  it  too  often  happens,  that  the 
larger  beasts,  when  they  hear  the  cry  of  this  kind 
begun,  pursue  the  puck,  and,  when  they  have 
hunted  down  the  animal,  cotne  in  and  monopolize 
the  spoil.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  report  ot"  the 
jackal's  bein;^  the  lion's  providnr^  while  the  reality 
is,"  that  the  jackal  hunts  lor  h;mselt",  and  the  lion 
is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  Iruits  of  his 
toil. 

Of  the  prey  of  these  carnivorous  animals,  some 
^nA  p'rotectioa  in  holes,  in  which  nature  has  directed 
them  to  bury  themselves;  some  find  safety  by 
'swiftness  ;  and  such  as  VlXQ  possessed  of  neither  of 
these  advantages,  generally  herd  to<^ether,  and 
endeavour  to  repel  inimsion  by  united  iorce.  The 
very  sheep,  which  to  us  seem  so  defenceless,  are  by 
no  means  so  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  furnished 
with  arms  of  defence,  and  a  very  great  degree 
of  swiftness.  But  they  are  still  further  assisted 
by  their  spirit  of  mutual  defence ;  the  females 
fall  into  the  centre  ;  and  the  males  forming  a 
ring  round  them,  oppose  their  horns  to  the  assail- 
ants. 

Some  animals,  that  feed  upon 
to  be  found  only  at  one  time 
theii'  holes  with  several  sorts 
enable  them  to'  lie  concealed 
frosts  of  the  winter,  contented  with  their  prison, 
since  \i  affords  them  plenty  and  protection,  Thesp 
holes  are  dug  with  so  much  art,  that  there  seenris  the 
design  of  an  architect  in  the  formation.  There 
are  usually  two  apertures,  by  one  of  which  the 
little  inhabitants  can  always  escape  when  the  enemy 
is  in  possession  of  the  other.  Many  creatures  are 
equally  careful  of  avoiding  their  enemies,  by  placing 
a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger 
These  generally  perform  this  duty  by  tiimft;  '^nd 
ihey  know  how  to  punish  such  as  have  neghctiBd 
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thefr  post,  or  have  been  unmindful  of  the  cotnmon 
safety. 

Such  are  a  part  of  the  efforts  that  the  weaker 
races  of  quadrupeds  exert  to  avoid  their  invadvrs ; 
and  in  general,  tliey  are  attended  with  success. 
The  arts  of  instinct  are  most  commonly  found  an 
overmatch  for  the  invasions  of  instinct.  Man  is 
the  only  creature  a<?ainst  whom  all  their  little  arts 
cannot  prevail.  Wherever  he  has  spread  his  do- 
minion, scarcely  any  flight  can  save,  or  any  retreat 
harbour.  Wherever  he  comes  terror  seems  to  fol- 
low, and  all  society  ceases  among  the  inferior  in- 
habitants of  the  plain.""  Their  7tnion  agaltist  him 
can  yield  them  no  protection,  and  their  cunning  is 
but  weakness.  In  their  feHow-'brutes  they  have 
enemies,  whom  they  ban  oppose  with  an  equality 
of  advantage.  They  can  oppoi^e  fraud  or  swiftness 
to  force,  or  numbers*  to  ikvasion ;  but  what  can  be 
done  against  such  an  enemy  as  man,  who  finds 
them  out  though  unseen,  and  though  remote  de- 
stroys them  ?  Wherever  "he  comes,  all  contest 
among  the  meaner  ranks  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  or 
is  carried  on  only  by  surprise,  ^uch  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  protect,  have  calmly  submitted 
to  his  protection ;  such  as  he  has  found  convenient 
to  destroy,  carry  on  an  unequal  war,  and  their 
numbers  are  every  day  decreasing. 

Goldsmith. 
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LESSON  IV. 


THE    INSTINCT    OF    BIROS. 


What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs 
•very  kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plsto  in 
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the  ttinieture  of  ita  nest,  and   directs  all   of  th^ 
same  species  to  work  alter  the  same   model?    It 
cannot  be  imitation,  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  sec  any  of  the  works 
of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes  will  be  the  same, 
to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  ail  tiie  rest  of  the 
same  species.     It  cannot  be  reason,  for,  were  ani- 
mals endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man, 
their  buildings  would  be  a^  dilferent  as  ours,  ac- 
cording to   the   (different    conveniences  that  they 
would  propose  to  themselves.     Is  it  not  wonderful, 
that  the  Iovq  of  the  parent  should  be  so  violent 
while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  ?     So 
soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  cease,  the  mother 
withdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide 
for  themselves:  and,  what  is  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  in  tliis  part  of  instinct,  we  find  that 
the  Jove   of  the   parent   may   be   lengthened  out 
beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preservation  oi'  the  spe- 
cies require  it;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive 
away  their  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get 
their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them,  if  they 
are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or 
by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition 
of  supplying  their  own  necessities.     Yet  how  wide 
a  difference  is  there  between  human  reason  and 
animal  instinct  I     Reason   shows   itself  in  all   the 
occurrenczs  of  life ;  whereas  the   brute  makes  no 
discovery  of  such  a  talent,  but  what  immediately 
regards  his.  own  |#feservation,  or  the  continuance  of 
bis  species.     Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser 
than  the  sons  of  men,  but  their  wisdom  is  confined 
to  a  few   particulars,  and   lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.     Take  a  brute   out  of  his  instinct,   and 
you  find   him   whol>  deprived  c^  understanding. 
To  use  an  instance  that  often  cc^Jirr  under  cbser- 
vatioi^; — with  wha*  i'^**:c"a  dH*   •^.'  h^^  fiT<4 
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Jierself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented  and  free  trotn 
lioise  and  disturbance !  When  she  has  Inid  her 
^ggi  in  su'ih  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them, 
what  care  does  she  take  in  turpin.^  ihem  frequently, 
thai  a^lpatts  may  partake  of  the  liifal  warmth! 
■When  she  leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  necessary 
suliistence,  how  punctually  does  she  return  before 
tbejr have  time  to  cool!  In  summer  you  find  her 
giving  herself  creater  freedom,  and  quitting  her  care 
J^  a^oye  two  Incurs  together;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  rigour  of  the  season  \Vou Id  destroy  the  young 
jone,  she  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance, 
4nd  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  With  how  much 
nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to 
^reak  its  prison  I  not  to  tak^  potice  of  her  covering 
it  from  the.  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it 
ytroipftrnourishnicnt,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself; 
nor'to'iMetrtioR  her  iorsa king *the  nest,  if  the  young 
one  in  due  time  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
jBut,  at  the  same  time,  the  ^«t^  that  haw  all  this 
Helping  ingenuity,  considered  in  other  respects^  is 
^wiihout.the  least  glimmerings  of  thought  or  common 
sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg^ 
and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensi- 
ble of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  nunntwr'of 
.tho^e  ^he  lays :  she  does  not  distinguish  between 
ilier  owii  and  those  of  another  species ;  and,  when 
|the  birth  appears  of  never  so  diiferent  a  bird,  will 
jbherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all  those  circumstances 
^hich  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the 
subsistence  of  herself  or  her  sj5fcies,  she  is  a  very 
idiot.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals, 
ffrhich  thus  rises  above  reason,  and  falls  entirely 
ihort  of  it. 
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LESSON  V. 

THB  OOVERINO   OP   ANIMALS. 

The  covering  of  different  animals  is  as  much  to 
be  admired  as  any  part  of  their  structure,  both  for 
its  variety  and  its  suitableness  to  their  several  na- 
tures. We  have  bristles,  hair,  wool;  furs,  feathers, 
quills,  prickles,  scales;  yet  in  this  diversity,  both 
of  material  and  form,  we  cannot  change  one  ani- 
mal's coat  for  another,  without  evidently  changing 
it  for  the  worse :  taking  care  however,  to  remark, 
that  these  coverings  are,  in  many  bases,  armour  as 
well  as  clothing,  intended  for  protection  as  well  as 
warmth.  The  human  animal  is  the  only  one 
which  is  naked,  and  the  only  one  which  can  clothe 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  properties  which  renders 
man  an  animal  of  all  climates  and  of  all  seasons. 
He  can  adapt  the  warmth  or  lightness  of  his  coverr 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  his  habitation.  Had  he 
been  born  with  a  fleece  upon  his  back,  although  he 
might  have  been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in  cold 
climates,  it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight 
and  heat,  as  the  species  spread  towards  the  warmer 
regions.  What  art,  therefore,  does  for  men,  nature 
has,  in  many  instances,  done  for  those  animals 
which  are  incapable  of  art.  Their  clothing  of  its 
own  accord^  changes  with  their  necessities.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  that  large  tribe  of 
quadrupeds  which  are  covered  with  furs.  Every 
Jealer  in  hair-skins  and  rabbit-skins  knows  how 
much  the  fur  is  thickened  by  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  eonsH' 
^$!U$ian^oad  the  same  design,  that  wool,  in  hot  cbub- 
ttie9  degenerates,  as    it   is    called,  but  in  trtitb, 
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ii'Jl  ^^^  happily  for  the  animal's  case,  pnsses  into  halrt 
•^  whilst  on  the  contrary,  that  hair,  in  the  dogs  of 
the  polar  regions,  is  turned  into  wool,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it:  to  which  may  be  referred,  what 
naturalists  have  remarked,  that  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
hares,  which  do  not  take  the  water,  have  the  fur 
much  thicker  upon  the  back  than  the  belly  ;  whereas, 
in  the  beaver,  it  is  thickest  upon  the  belly,  as  are 
the  feathers  in  water-fowl.  We  know  the  final 
cause  otall  thiis,  and  we  know  no  other. 

The  covering  of  birds  cannot  escape  the  most 
vulgar  observation.  Its  lightness,  its  smoothness, 
its  warmth,  the  disposition  of  the  feathers  all 
inclined  backward,  the  down  about  their  stem, 
the  overlapping  of  their  tips,  their  different  confi- 
guration in  different  parts,  not  to  mention  their 
variety  of  colours,  constitute  a  vestment  for  the 
body,  so  beautiful,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  life 
which  the  autmal  is  to  lead,  as  that,  I  think,  we 
should  have  had  no  conception  of  any  thing  equally 
periect,  if  we  had  never  seen  it,  nor  can  now 
imagine  any  thing  more  so.  Let  us  suppose 
(what  is  possible  only  in  supposition)  a  person 
whu  had  never  seen  a  bird,  to  be  presented  with 
a  plucked  pheasant,  and  bid  to  set  his  wits  to 
work  how  to  contrive  for  it  a  covering,  which  shall 
unite  the  qualities  of  warmth,  lightness,  and  the 
least  reaistance  to  the  air,  and  the  highest  degree 
of  each  ;  giving  it  also  as  much  of  beauty  and  of 
ornan^ent  as  he  could  afford :  ho  is  the  person 
to  behold  the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  this  part  of 
'A        his  creation,  with  the  sentiments  which  are  due  to 

J  l\        it.     In  the  small  order  of  birds  which  Winter  with 
us,  from  a  snipe  downwards,  let  the  car^erwrt/  colour 
^  of  the  feathers  be  what  it  will,  their  Creator  has 

universally  given  them  a  bed  of  black  down  next 
their  bodies.  Black,  we  know,  is  the  warmest 
colour;  and  the  purpose  here  is  to  keep  inc^the 
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heat  arising;  from  the  heart  and  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  is  further  likewise  remmknhl^,  that  this 
is  not  (V)iind  in  larger  hirds :  for  whi(;h  there  is  niso 
a  re.'ihon — smnli  \nv(\n  are  inncli  more  exposed  to 
the  ooid  than  hir^eoiie«;  furaKinuch  as  they  pre- 
sent, in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  a  much  larger  sur- 
face to  tiie  air. 

Paley.  ■ 


LESSON  VI. 


THE   SAGACITY    OF   INSECTS. 


The  parental  instinct  of  insects  is  well  worthy 
your  aticntiun.  Not  only  do  lliese  minute  crea- 
tures, when  alive,  undergo'  as  severe  primtiohs  as 
the  largest  quadrupeds  in  nourishing  their  offspring, 
and  expose  themselves  to  as  great  lisk  in  defending 
them  ;  hut,  in  the  very  article  of  death,  they  ex- 
hibit as  much  anxiety  for  their  preservation.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  doomed  to  die 
before  their  young  come  into  existence ;  but  these, 
like  rtflectionate  parents  in  5i»n7«r  circumstances, 
erhploV  their  last  efforts  in  providing  for  the  off- 
sprlng'that  are  to  succeed  them. 

Observe  the  motions  of  that  common  white 
butterfly,  which  you  see  flying  from  herb  to  |)erb. 
You  perceive  that  it  is  not  food"  she  is 'in  pursuit 
of,  for  flowers  have  no  attraction  'for  her.  Her 
object  \i  to  disc6Ver  a  plant  thai  will  supply  the 
sustenance  appropriated  by  Providence  to  her 
young,  upon  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.  Her  own 
food  has  been  lioney  drawn  from  the  nectary  of  a 
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ilower.  This,  therefore,  or  its  neighbourhood,  we 
might  expect  would  be  the  situation  she  would 
select  lor  them.  But  no  :  as  if  aware  that  this  food 
would  be  to  them  poison,  she  is  in  search  of  some 
plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  But  how  is  she  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  vegetables? 
She  is  taught  of  God  !  Led  by  an  instinct  far 
more  unerring  than  the  practised  eye  of  the  bota- 
nist, she  recognises  tlie  desired  plant  the  moment 
she  approaciies  it,  and  upon  this  she  places  her 
precious  burden  ;  yet  not  without  the  further  pre- 
caution of  ascertaining  that  it  is  not  pie-occupied 
by  the  eggs  of  some  othe:*  butterfly.  Having  ful- 
filled this  duty,  from  which  no  obstacle  short  of 
absolute  impossibility,  no  danger,  however  threat- 
ening, can  divert  her,  the  affectionate  mother 
dies. 

The  dragon-fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and 
could  not  exist  in  water ;  yet  in  this  element, 
which  is  alone  adapted  for  her  young,  she  ever 
carefully  drops  her  eggs.  The  larvaj  of  the 
gad-Hy  are  destined  to  hve  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horse.  How  shall  the  parent,  a  two-winged  fly, 
conduct  them  thilher?  By  a  mode  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Flying  round  the  animal,  she  curiously 
poises  her  body  for  an  instant,  while  she  glues  a 
single  egg  to  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  skin ;  and 
she  repeats  this  process  until  she  has  fixed,  in  a 
similar  way,  many  hundred  eggs.  These,  after 
a  few  days,  on  the  application  of  the  slightest 
moisture  attended  by  warmlli,  hatch  into  little 
.grubs.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  horse  chances 
to  lick  any  part  of  his  body  to  which  they  are 
attached,  the  moisture  of  the  tongue  discloses 
one  or  more  grubs,  which,  adhering  to  it  by 
means  of  the  saliva,  are  conveyed  into  the  moi.Uh, 
and  thence  find  their  way  into  the  stomach.  But 
here  a  question  occurs  to  you.     It  is  but  a  tmaJi 


portion  of  the  horse's  body  which  he  can  reach 
with  his  tongue :  what,  you  ask,  becomes  of  the 
eggs  deposited  in  other  parts  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
the  gad-fly  avoids  this  dilemma;  and  I  will  then 
ask  you  if  she  does  not  discover  a  provident  fore- 
thought, a  depth  of  instinct  which  almost  casts  into 
shade  the  boasted  reason  of  man.  She  places  her 
eggs  only  on  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  the  horse 
is  able  to  reach  with  his  tongue :  nay,  she  confines 
them  almost  exclusively  to  the  knee  or  the  shoulder, 
which  he  is  seen  to  lick.  What  could  the  most 
refined  reason,  the  most  precise  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  do  more  ? 

Not  less  admirable  is  the  parental  instinct  of 
that  vast  tribe  of  insects  known  by  the  name  of 
ichneumons,  whose  young  are  destined  to  feed 
upon  the  living  bodies  of  other  insects.  You  see 
this  animal  alight  upon  the  plants,  where  the 
caterpillar  (which  is  the  appropriate  food  of  her 
young)  is  to  be  met  with,  run  quickly  over  them, 
carefully  examining  every  leaf,  and  having  found 
the  unfortunate  object  of  her  search,  insert  her 
sting  into  its  flesh,  and  there  deposit  an  egg.  In 
vain  her  victim,  as  if  conscious  of  its  fate,  writhes 
its  body,  spits  out  an  acid  fluids  and  brings  into 
action  all  the  organs  of  defence  with  which  it  is 
provided;  The  active  ichneumon  braves  every 
danger,  and  does  not  desist  until  her  courage  and 
address  have  insured  subsistence  for  one  of  her 
future  progeny.  Perhaps,  however,  she  discovers 
that  she  has  been  forestalled  by  some  precursor 
of  her  own  tribe,  that  has  already  buried  an  egg 
in  the  caterpilUir  she  is  examining.  In  this  case 
she  leaves  it,  aware  that  it  would  not  suffice  for 
the  support  of  two,  and  proceeds  in  search  of 
some  other  yet  unoccupied.  The  process  is  of 
course  varied  in  the  case  of  those  minute  species* 
of  which  several,  sometimes  as   many  as  a  hun- 
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extremity  of  her  body.  Never  miser  clung  to  hit 
treasure  with  more  tenacious  solicitude  than  this 
spider  to  iier  bag.  Though  apparently  a  consider- 
able incumbrance,  she  carries  it  with  her  every- 
where. If  you  deprive  her  of  it,  she  makes  the 
most  strenuous  efTiuls  for  its  recovery  ;  and  no  per- 
sona} danger  can  force  her  to  qu.t  the  precious  load. 
Are  her  elloris  ineffectual, — a  stupifying  melan- 
choly seems  to  seize  her,  and,  when  deprived  of  the 
first  object  of  her  cares,  existence  itself  seems  to 
have  lost  its  charms.  If  she  succeeds  in  regaining 
her  bag,  or  if  you  restore  it  to  her,  her  actions  de- 
monstrate the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  eagerly  seizes 
it,  and,  with  the  utmost  agility,  runs  off  with  it  to  a 
place  of  securitY.  Nor  is  the  attachment  of  this 
affectionate  mother  confined  to  her  eggs.  After  the 
young  spiders  are  hatched,  they  nuike  their  way 
out  of  the  bag  by  an  orifice,  which  she  is  careful  to 
open  for  them,  and  without  which  thev  could  niever 
escape;  and  then,  like  the  young  ot  the  Surinam 
toad,  they  attach  themselves  in  clusters  to  her  bax^k, 
belly,  head,  and  even  legs ;  apd,  in  this  situation, 
where  they  present  a  very  singuFar  appearance,  she 
carries  them  about  with  her,  and  feeds  them,  until 
their  first  moult,  when  they  are  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide their  own  subsistence. 

KiRDY  and  Spenc^. 


LESSON  VII. 


TUB    INSTINCT    OF    FISHES. 


Fishes,   it    is    said,    appear    inferior    to    beasts 
and  birds  in  acuteness   of  sensation  and  instinc* 
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tive  sagacity ;  yet  scarcely  any  animal  evinces 
noore  tenderness,  cure,  and  solicitude,  for  its 
young,  than  the  common  whale.  She  suckles 
and  nurses  them  with  the  greatest  affection,  and 
takes  them  with  her  wherever  she  goes ;  when 
pursued,  she  carries  them  on  her  back,  and  sup- 
ports them  with  her  fins ;  when  wounded,  she  will 
not  relinquish  her  charge ;  and  when  obliged  to 
plunge  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies,  will  clasp  , 
them  more  closely,  and  sink  with  them  to  the 
bottom. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  what  sagacity  the  finny  ; 
tribes  display  in  seeking  out  the  most  proper  places  , 
for  depositing  their  spawn.  The  salmon,  m  her 
journey  up  a  river,  will  suffer  no  obstacle,  that  she 
can.  possibly  surmount,  to  oppose  her  progress  to 
the  place  of  her  destination,  and  in  order  to  attain 
it,  will  spring  over  cataracts  several  feet  high.  In 
going  upwards,  she  will  keep  at  the  bottom,  where 
the  current  is  weakest,  and,  when  she  returns,  will 
avail  herself  of  its  strength  at  the  top  by  swimming 
near  its  surface. 

The  migration  of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes 
is  truly  astonishing ;  and  it  should  make  us  grateful 
to  the  providence  of  God  to  remark,  that  it  is 
when  plump  and  in  season  for  eating  that  they 
are  taught  instinctively  to  throng  our  bays  and 
creeks,  while  they  disperse  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  ocean  when  lean  and  emaciated.  "  Who  bids 
*' these  creatures  evacuate  the  shores,"  says  a  po- 
pular writer,  "and  (f/sperse  themselves  into  all 
"quarters,  when  they  become  worthless  and  unfit 
"for  our  service?  Who  rallies  and  recalls  the  un- 
"  disciplined  vagrants,  as  soon  as  they  are  improved 
"into  desirable  food?  Who  appoints  the  very 
"scenes  of  our  ambush  to  be  the  places  of  their  ren- 
"dezvous,  so  that  they  come  like  volunteers  into 
**pur  nets  ?     Surely,  the  furlough  is  signed,  the 
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**  summons  issued,  and  the  pomt  of  reunion  settled 
**  by  a  Providence  ever  indulgent  to  mankind  ;  ever 
**  studious  to  treat  us  with  dainties,  and  load  us  with 
•»  benefits:* 

At  the  time  the  land  crabs  of  the  West  Indies 
arrive  upon  the  coast  to  deposit  their  eggs,  nume- 
rous fishes  of  different  kinds  punctually  attend,  as 
if  advised  of  the  exact  period  when  they   might 
expect  their  annual  supply.     The  lamprey  makes 
holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  river  previous  to 
depositing  her  ova.     A  curious  circumstance  has 
been  observed  relative  to  young  sharks,  that,  when 
pursued,  they  will,  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
take  refuge  in  the  belly  of  the  mother.     The  ink- 
fish  seems  to  be  well-informed  of  the  use  she  ought 
to  make  of  her  natural  bottle,  and,  when  pursued, 
discharges   its   contents   in    the    way   of  her   foe., 
"t* here  is  a  species  of  star-fish,  which,  like  the  spider^ 
spreads  out  its  net  to  entangle  its  unwary  victim. 
And  the  little  thresher,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of 
his  formidable  antagonist,  tumbles  head  over  tail, 
and  falls  down  with  astonishing  force  on  the  back 
of  the  whale,  while  his  ally,  the  sword-fish,  wounds 
him  from  underneath. 

Book  of  Nature! 
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LESSON  VIII. 


TBfi   USES   OF    ANIMALS. 
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Quadrupeds.  —  The    uses    df    Quadrupeds   are 
gd  various,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
naming  only  a  few  of  them.    Of  what  great  utility 
for  th«   pui*poses  of  agriculture,    travelling,    in*, 
c^rstrf,  and  tafnm&r'cBf  is  that  docile  and  tractabU' 
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animal  the  horse  !    In  what  a  variety  of  ways  do 
the  ox  and  the  sheep  adminisler   to   our  .wants  ! 
and    happily    for    the   world,   these  creatures   are 
inhabitants  of  all  countries,  from   the  polar   circle 
to  the  equjitor.      Goats,   in    many   of    the    moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the    ifihabJarifs:  fhey    lie    upon    their   skins,   con- 
vert their  milk  into  cheese  and   butter,  and  feed 
upon   their   flesh.      The  reiri  deer,   to    the   inhabi- 
tari  s  of  the  icy  feg  ons,  supp'y  the  place  of  the 
horse';   the   cow.  the   sheep,  and    the  goat.      The 
camel  is  to  the  Arabian,  whpt  the  rein-deer  is  to 
the  Laplander.     The  flesh  of  the  elk  is    palatable 
and  hubitious,  and  of  his   skin   the  North  Ame- 
r-ican   Indians  rnake  snow-shoes  and  canoes.     The 
elephant,  in   warm  <;oiintries,  is  useful  as  a  beast 
of  buiden,   and   draws   as   much    as   six    horse«: 
wild    ma!e   elephants   are   also   frequently    hunted 
and  killed  on  account  of  their  tusks,  wln'ch  consti- 
tute thfe  iv6'ry  of  commerce.     What  an  urjwearied 
pattern  of  unremitting  exertion  and  fidelity  is  that 
invaluable   animal    the   shepherd's  dog!  wluit  hu- 
mane Sind  excellent  life-preservers  are  the  New- 
foundland   species;    and    what    sagacious    guides 
and  safe  conductors  are  that  useful  bjeed  trained 
in  the  Alpine  sol  tudes  to  carry  provisions  to  the 
bewildered    traveller,   and    lead    his    « epS   (o   the 
hospitable   convent !     To    what  a   number  of  de- 
predators would  our  substance  be  exposed,  ,were 
it  not  for   that   convenient  and   agile  animal   the 
cat !     The  ichneumon  is  to  the  Ejgyptians,  in  se- 
veral respects,  what  the  cat  is  to  m.     Animals  of 
the  weasel  kind  furnish  us  with-  a  number  of  rich 
and  valuable  furs ;  the  civet,  the  genet,  and  the 
musk,  witK  a   supply  of  perfumes;  the  beautiful 
skin  of  the  tiger  decorates  tlie  seats,  of  justice  of 
the  mandarins  of  the  East;  the  flesh  of  t)ie  white 
Kfear  is  ©at^n  by  the  Greenlander;  that  of  th* 
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leopard  is  much  relished  by  the  African ;  and  the 
lion,  even  the  lion,  the  living  tomb  of  so  many 
creatures,  is  at  last  frequently  eaten  by  the  ne- 
groes. 

Birds. — The  uses  of  the  poultry  kin^,  especially 
of  such  as  are  domesticated,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
enumerated :  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
the  common .  hen,,  if  well  supplied  with  food  and 
water,  is  said  to  lay  sometimes  two  hundred  eggs 
in  a  year ;  and  the  fecundity  of  the  pigeon,  in  its 
domestic  state,  is  so  gveat,  that  fronfi  a  single  pair 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  may  be  produced  in  foui 
years.  The  flesh  of  the  grouse  kind  is  esteemed 
for  its  delicacy.  The  peacock,  in  some  countries 
is  considered  a  luxury.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  singular  plumage  that  mun  has  been  tempted 
to  follow  the  ostrich  in  its  desert  retreat ;  but 
some  of  the  African  tribes  are  also  very  fond  of 
its  flesh,  and  its  strength  and  swiftness  seem  to 
render  it  very  fit  for  the  purposes  of  travelling 
ahd  carrying  burdens.  If,  in  the  feathery  tjribes, 
some  appear  to  be  formed  to  please  us  with  the 
bfeauty  of  their  plumage,  as  the  goldfinch,  the 
buifinch,  and  the  humming-bird ;  others,  as  the 
thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  canarVf  dfelig-ht  us 
with  the  melody  of  their  song.  The  lark  soars 
aloft  and  salutes  the  new-born  day  with  his 
cheerful  notes.  The  nightingale  soothes  the  weary 
laborer,  as  he  returns,  from  his  daily  toil,  by  its 
fascinating  strains.  The  little  robin,  in  return 
for  the  protection  our  fences  have  afforded  hintr, 
exerts  himself  to  render  tl,ie  hedged  isocal  ia 
soft  and  tender  melody.  The  swallow,"  as  if 
sensible  of  the  undisturbed  possession  she  has 
been  allowed  to  take  of  our  windows  and  roofs^ 
during  the  time  of  her  necessities,  catches  up- 
on "the    wirig  a    multitude    of   flies,   gnati,    i^ 
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b06t}e8,  and  thus  frees  us  from  a  number  of  trou- 
blesome vermin  before  she  bids  us  farewell.  Birds 
of  the  rook  and  pie  kind,  although  a  noisy  and 
chattering  tribe,  may  be  of  infinitely  more  use 
than  we  are  able  to  discover,  by  the  destruction 
of  grub«,  worms,  and  eggs  of  vermin ;  and  the 
common  carrion-crow  may  be  no  less  necessary 
in  our  climate,^  than  the  vulture  in  Egypt,  and  the 
ossifrage  in  Syria.  In  many  warm  countries,  the 
vulture  is  of  singular  use.  Numerous  flocks  of 
them  are  always  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grand  Cairo ;  and  for  the  services  the  inhabitants 
experience,  by  these  animals  devouring  the  car- 
rion and  filth  ol  that  great  city,  which,  in  such  a 
sultry  climate,  would  otherwise  soon  putrefy  and 
corrupt  the  air,  they  are  not  permitted,  to  be  de- 
stroyed.. The  otssifrage  of  the  woods  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  feeds  on  the  dead  carcases  of  fowls 
and  reptiles. 

Insects. — From  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
diflTerent  elements  and  regions  of  existence,  which 
prey  upon  insects,  we  are  almost  led  to  infer,  that 
the  principal  object  which  the  Creator  had  in  view 
in  forming  them,  was  the  subsistence  of  the  larger 
orders  ot  creatures ;  but  the  follov/iug  specimens 
seem  to  show  that  some  of  these  also  contribute^ 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  service  of  »nau.  By 
the  labours  and  exertions  of  the  bee,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  stores  of  honey  and  wax.  The  seem- 
ingly contemptible  little  silk-worm  presents  us,  in 
its  passage  from  the  caterpillar  to  the  sleeping  state, 
with  materials  for  constituting  our  most  costly  rai^ 
ment.  The  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  are  of 
iftcalculable  importance  as  the  basis  of  blistering' 
plasty,  and  also  as  an  intemtfl  remedy  in  sever^S 
di$*iaies ;  and  th©  cochineal  fumishM  a»  with  ^  ritth 
betutifal  dye. 
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Rkptiles. — It  has  already  been  hinted  that  somft 
animnls  of  prey  are  of  tlie  grentest  service,  by 
devonrin^^  tliose  fsubitjuices,  which,  if  left  to  rot  un- 
buried,  would  corrupt  tlie  atniosplierr.  Amongf?t 
animjiis  of  this  description,  we  may  undoubtedly 
reckon  the  race  of  seipcjifs  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  fitness  of  their  bodies  for  entering  thfr 
dens,  caves,  nnd  holes  of  the  earth,  or  their  vora- 
cious opprfite  for  this  sort  of  food,  in  common  with 
reptiles  of  an  inferior  order^  we  must  certainly 
allow,  that  they  ar^  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  This,  then,  is  one  very  important  use' 
which  they  serve :  besides  helping  to  rid  the  enrth 
of  a  vnst  number  of  the  ^  smaller  bftno.?;/ow5  vermin, 
they  tiiid  their  way,  with  tjic  greatest  ease,  into  the 
njost  secret  recesses  of  putrefaction^  and  destroy 
those  noisome  carcases,  to  ^which  the  other  large 
animals  of  similar  tastes  could  not  by  the  peculiar 
structine  of  their  bodies,  have  had  access.  The 
use  of  the  leech,  another  of  the  reptile  tribe,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description. 

Fishes. — Some  of  the  tribes  of  fishes  may  serve 
the  same   purpose  in  the   water,  that  the  carrion- 
devouVers  do  on  land.     But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  arti-- 
cle  of  Ibod  that  the  tenants  of  the  ocean  are  to  be' 
prized  ;  and  it  is   niattier  of  thxinkfulness  that   the 
benefits   which   they   impart  are   most  extensively 
diffused.      Wiiile   our   lakes,   rivers,   and   streams,- 
abound  with  these  living  creatures,  the  ocean  (ion-% 
veys  them  in  myriads  to  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
and  presents  the  bounties  of  an  indulgent  parenV, 
to  his  numerous  children,  however  scattered  among 
the  isles  of  the  sea.     The  tur hot  has, been  styled 
the    pheasaiit  of   the  waio'S,   on   account   df    it3 
exquisite   relish ;    ihe   sturgeon   has   been   denaUt'^ 
inared  a  royal  luxury;   and,  whilo  the  salmon  is,* 
herd'ifi  much  cpteem  bvth^  rrcat,  the  poor  hn'^fi 
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reason  to  praise  the  Almighty  for  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  cho.'ip,   vvlioLesoinc,  and   nuivitUms  food,  in 
those  prodigious  shoals  of  lienings  and   pilchards 
which  visit  our  coasts.     Nor  have  we  less  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  incalculable  number  of  cod 
and  other  while  fish  which   arc  drawn  from  the 
ocean ;   and   for  those  innxhaustihh  stores  oi   car- 
tilaginous flat  fish,  which   furnish  the  laborer  with 
his  cheap  repast.     Even  the  great  Greenland  whale, 
which  abounds  in   such   nujnbers  in  the  northern 
ocean,  is  said  to  furnish  the   inhabitants  of  those 
countries  which  border  on  its   haunts  with  a  deli- 
cious  luxury   in   the   article   of  f^od.     This   fish» 
however,  is  better  known  on   account  of  its  i>/i- 
portance  in  furnishing  oil  and  whalebone ;   every 
whale   yielding,  on  an  average,  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred   barrels   of  oil ;   wiiich,  with   the   whale- 
bone, a  substance  taken  from   the  upper  jaw,  ren- 
ders these  creatures  very   valuable  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.     From  the  cachalot  we  derive  that 
valuable   commodity   spei maceti ;   and   ambergris, 
the  sweetest  of  perfumes,  is  also  frequently  found 
ih  thiST  animal.     The  skins  of  sharks  and  dog-fish 
are  converted  into  shagreen.     From  a  species  of 
the  sturgeo-n  W'e  are  supplied  with  isinglass,  and 
also  with  a  kind  of  food  called  "cavier,  in  great 
request  in  Russia. 

.  Shell-fish  furnish  so  much  of  their  food  to  the 
larger  orders  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  as  in  the  case 
of  insects,  it  would  almost  appear  that  they  were 
Called  into  existence  for  that  purpose.  But  many 
6(  them  also  contribute  to  the  subsistence,  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  human  race.  The  hawk's-bill 
turtle  is  valued  on  account  of  its  shell,  from  which 
beautiful  snuff-boxes  and  other  trinkets  are  formed'. 
The  green  turtle,  as  a  vv^holesome  and  highly 
delicious  food,  has  become  such  a  valuable  article 
in  commercsy  that  our  West  India  vessels  are  n®w 
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generally  fitted  up  with  conveniences  for  importing 
Ihein  nlive.  Ainojig  the  sholl-lish  on  the  Wiiteiford 
coast,  the  mnrex,  which  yiehlcd  the  T\r"an  purple, 
is  said  to  exist.  Tlie  oyster  is  much  prized  for  the 
dehcacy  of  its  flavour;  in  one  species  of  it  is  also 
found  tliat  heautiful  suhstance  called  pearl.  The 
peail  is  searched  for  hy  divers,  who  sometimes 
descend  from  (ilty  to  sixty  feet,  each  bringing  up  a 
net  full  of  oysters.  'I'he  pearl  is  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shell,  hut  is  most 
perfect  when  found  in  the  anannl  itself. 

Book  of  Nature. 


LESSON  IX. 


CLOTHING    FROM    ANIMALS. 


In  the  hide  of  an  animal  the  hair  and  skin  are 
two  entirely  distinct  things,  and  must  be  considered 
separately  as  materials  for  clothing.  The  hair  of 
quadrupeds  differs  much- in  fineness.  It  is  chiefly 
the  smaller  species  which  are  provided  with  those 
soft,  thick,  glossy  coverings  that  bear  the  name  of 
fur,  and  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection 
where  they  are  .most  wanted,  that  is  in  the  coldr 
est  countries.  They  form^  indeed,  the  riches  of 
those  dreary  wastes  which  produce  nothing  else 
for  human  use.  The  animals  most  esteemed  for 
their  fur  are  of  the  w'easel  kind  :  the  glutton,  the 
marten,  the  sable,  and  the  ermine.  Fur  is  either 
used  growii-|g  to  tbe  skin,  or  separated  fiom  it.  In 
its  detached  state,  it  is  usually  employed  in  making 
a  stuff  called  felt.  The  scales  of  the  hair  are  so 
disposed,  that  they  make  no  resistance  to  the 
finger  drawn  along  the  hair  from  the  root  to  thei 
point,  biit  cause  a  roughness   aiid  resistance  in 
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■  a  contrary  direction.  From  this  property,  hairi 
when  beaten  or  pressed  together,  are  disposed  to 
twist  round  each  other,  find  thus  to  coliere  into  u 
tnnss.  It  is  in  tiie  miuiufacture  «d'  hats  that  felt* 
ing  is  chiefly  practised  ;  nnd  the  fur  used  lor  this 
purpose,  is  that  of  the  beaver,  the  rabbit,  and  the 
nare. 

Wool  differs  from  common  hair,  in  being   more 
soft  and  supple,  and  more  disposed  to  curl.     These 
properties  it  owes   to  a   degree  of  unctunsity^  or 
greasiness,  which  is  with  difficulty  separated  from 
it.     The  whole  wool,  as   taken  from   the  animal's 
l^ody  is  called  a  fleece.     The  first  operation  this 
undergoes  is  that  of,  .picking  and  sorting  into  the. 
different  kinds  of  wool  of  which  it  is  composed. 
These  are  next  cleansed   from  marks  and  stains, 
lyid  freed    from    their  offensive  greasiness.      The 
wool  is  then  delivered  to  the  wool-coniber,  who, 
by   means   of  iron-spiked    combs,   draws   out   the 
fibres,  smooths  and  straightens  them,  separates  the 
refuse,  and  brings  it  into  a  state  fit    for  the  spinner. 
The  spinner  forms  the  wool  into  threads,  which  {\fe 
more  or  less  twisted,  according  to  the  manufacture 
for  which   they  are  designed :   the   more   twisted 
forming  worsted,  the   looser  yarn.     The  kinds  of 
stuffs  made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  are  extremely 
various;  and  Great  Biilain  produces  more  of  them> 
and  in  general  of  better  quality,  than  any  other 
country.     A  more   perfect  manuiacture  than    our 
broad   cloths,  with  respect  to  beauty   and   utility, 
cannot  easily  be  conceived.     The  threads  in  it  are 
so  concealed   by  a  fine  nap  or  down  raised  on  the 
surface,  and  curiously  smaothed  and  glossed,  that  it 
looks  more  like  a  rich  texture  of  nature's  forming 
than  the  work  of  the  weaver.     Wool  in  common 
with  other  animal  substances,  takes  a  dye  better 
than  any  vegetable  matters.     Our  cloths  are  there- 
fore made  ot  every  hue  that  can  be  desired;  but, in 
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order  to  fit  them  for  tlie  dver,  they  are  first  freed 
from  all  grensiness  and  lonlness  l)y  the  operntion  of 
fulling,  in  which  the  cloths  urc  henton  by  heavy 
mallets  as  they  lie  in  water,  with  which  a  (jnjintify 
of  fuller's  earth  has  been  mixed.  This  earth  unites 
with  the  greasy  matter  and  renders  it  soluble  in 
water;  so  that,  by  continually  supplying  fresh 
breams  vVhile  the  beating  is  going  on,  nil  tlie  foul- 
ness is  at  length  carried  oif.  The  f)j)eration  of 
fulling  has  the  further  effect  of  thickening  the  ck>th, 
and  rendering  it  more  firm  and  compact,  by  mixing 
the  threads  with  each  other,  something  in  the  man- 
ner, of  a  felt.  The  cloths  of  infeiior  fineness  are 
mostly  called  narrow  cloths.  Some  of  those  used 
for  great  coats,  by  their  substance  and  shagginess, 
resemble  the  original  fleece,  or  rather  the  fur  of  a 
bear,  and  render  unnecessaVy  the  use  of  furred  gar- 
ments. Indeed,  with  the  single  material  of  wool, 
art  has  been  able  much  better  to  suit  the  different 
wants  of  man  in  his  clothing,  than  can  be  done  by 
all  the  productions  of  naliu'e.  What  could  be  so 
comfortable  for  our  beds  as  blaidcets  ?  VVh;it  so 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  so  light,  for  pained 
and  pals.ed  limbs,  as  flannel  ?  'J'he  several  kinds 
of  the  worsted  maniilacture  are  excellent  tor  that 
elasticity  which  makes  them  sit  close  to  a  part 
without  imped  ng  its  m<»tions.  This  (]u:iiity  is  par- 
ticularlv  observable  in  stock, nc^s  made  of  worsted. 
Even  the  thinnest  of  the  woollen  fubrics  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  warmth,  as  apf)ears  in 
shawls.  The  real  shawls  are  made  of  the  fine  wool 
of  Tibet,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  ;  but  they  have 
been  very  well  imitated  by  the  product  of  some  of 
our  Engl.sh  looms.  Carpeting  is  another  article 
made  of  wool,  equally  appropriated   to  luxury. 

Men  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  obser- 
vation of  nature,  before  they  found  out  a  material 

for  clothing  in  the  labours  of  a  caterpillar.    China 
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dppears  to  have  been  the  first  country  to  make  lise 
of  the  wei)  spun  by    lie  s'Ik-vvonu.     This  creature, 
which   in   lis    perfeiit   state,   is  a    kind   of    moth,  is 
hatclied   Jjtom  the  e,i>:ix.  in  tlie  form  of  a  caterpillar, 
and  pisses  from  tliai  ^-t•ate  successively  lo  those  of  a 
chrysalis,  and  of  a  \vinL!:ed  insect.     VVh.le  a  cater' 
pilh'ir,  it  eats  voraciously,  its  proper   and  favourite 
food   being  the  leaves  of  the  different   species  of 
mulberry.     By   this  diet  it  is  not  only   noinished, 
but  is  enabled  to  lay  up,  in  receptacles  within  its 
body,  formed  for  the  purpose,  a  kind  of  transparent 
glue,  which  has  the  property  of  hardening  as  soon 
as  it   comes  into  the  air.      When  arrived   at   full 
maturity,  \i  spins  itself  a  web  out  of  this  gluey, 
matter,  vyithin  which  it  is  to  lie  safe  and  concealed 
during    i'ts    transformation    into   the    helpless   and 
motionless  state  of   a  chrysalis.      The  silkworm's 
web  is  an  oval  bail,  called  a  cocoon,  of  a  hue  vary- 
ing  fronr)    light   straw   color   to    full    yellow,    and 
consisting   of  a   single   thread   wound    round    and 
round,  so  as  to  make  a  close  and  impenetrable  cov- 
erin<?.     The  thread  is  so  verv  fine  that  when  un«f 
ravelled,  if  has  been  measured  to  700  or  1000  feet, 
all    rolled  within  the    compass   of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  the  si  Ik- worm  makes  its  cocoon 
upon  the  mulberry-tree   itself",  when   it  shines   like 
a  golden  fruit  among  the  leaves;  and  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  China  and  other  warm   countries  of 
tl.8  East,  it  is  still  suffered  to   do  so,  the  -cocoons 
being    gathered    from    tlie    trees    without    further 
trouble.   "  But,  in   even  the    warmest    cl. mates  of 
Europe,  the  inchmency  of  the  weather   in  spring, 
when  the  worms  are  hatched,  wdl  not   permit   the 
rearing  of  them  in   the  open  air.     They  are  kept, 
therefore,  in  warm  but  airy  room-?,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  regularly   \'ei\  uih  mulherry- 
ieaves  t.ll  the  period  of  iheii-  iVill  i^n-ovvfh.     As  th  s 
tree  is  one  of  the  latest  in  leafing,  silk- worms  cannot 
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advantageously  be  reared  in  cold  climates.  During 
their  growth,  they  several  times  shed  their  skin, 
and  many  die  under  this  operation.  At  length 
they  become  so  full  of  the  silky  matter,  that  it 
gives  them  a  yeiiovvish  tinge,  and  they  cease  to 
eat.  Twigs  are  then  presented  to  them  on  little 
stages  of  wicker-work,  on  which  they  immediately 
begin  to  form  their  webs.  When  the  cocoons  are 
finished,  a  small  number,  reserved  for  breeding,  are 
suffered  to  eat  their  way  out  in  their  butterfly  state ; 
and  the  rest  are  killed  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by 
exposing  the  cocoons  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The 
next  business  is  to  wind  off  the  silk.  After  sepa- 
rating a  downy  matter  from  the  outside  of  the 
cocoon,  called  floss,  they  are  thrown  into  warm 
water ;  and  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  found, 
several  are  joined  together,  and  wound  in  a  single 
one  upon  a  reel.  This  is  the  silk  in  its  natural 
state,  called  raw  silk.  It  next  undergoes  some 
operations  to  cleanse  and  render  it  more  supple : 
after  which  it  is  made  into  what  is  called  organzine, 
or  thrown  silk,  being  twisted  into  thread  of  such 
difierent  degrees  of  fineness  as  are  wanted  in  the 
different  manufactures.  This  is  done  in  the  large 
way  by  mills  of  cuiious  construction,  which  turn  at 
once  a  vast  number  of  spindles,  and  perform  at  the 
same  time  the  processes  of  unwinding,  twisting^ 
reeling,  &c.  The  largest  and  most  complicated 
machine  for  this  purpose,  in  England,  is  at  Derby, 
the  model  of  which  was  clandestinehj  brought  frona 
Italy,  where  all  the  branches  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture have  long  flourished.  The  excellence  of 
silk,  as  a  material  for  clothing,  consists  in  its 
strength,  lightness,  lustre,  and  readiness  in  taking 
dyes.  When  little  known  in  Europe,  it  was  highly 
prized  for  its  rarity:  it  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
real  beauty  and  other  valuable  qualities.  As  it 
can  never  be  produced  in  great  abundance,  it  must 
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always  be  a  dear  article  of  clothing.  Th«  fehrits 
-of  silk  are  very  nunjerous,  and  almost' all  devoted 
jto  the  purposes lof  show  and  luxury.  In  thickness 
they  vary  from  the  finest  gauze  to  velvet,  the  pile 
oi  vihich  renders  it  as  close  and  warm  as  fur. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful .  of  th«  silk  manufac- 
tures are  the  glossy  satin ;  the  elegant  damask,  of 
which  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  hue  with  the 
piece,  and  only  show  themselves  from  the  ditlerence 
of  shade ;  tho  rich  brocade,  in  which  flowers  of 
natural  colours,  or  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  are 
interwoven  ;  and  the  infinitely  varied  ribands.  It 
is  also  a  common  material  for  stockings,  gloves, 
buttons,  strings,  &c.,  in  which  its  durability  almost 
compensates  for  its  deariicss.  Much  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sewing,  no  other  thread  approaching  it 
in  strength.  Silk,  in  short,  beais  the  same  supe- 
riority among  clothing  materials  thiit  gold  does 
among  metals  ;  it  give^  an  appearance  of  richness 
wherever  it  is  employed,  and  confers  a  real  value. 
Even  the  refuse  of  silk  is  carefully  collected,  and 
serves  for  useful  purposes.  The  down  about  co- 
coons, and  the  waste  separated  in  the  operations 
raw  silk  undergoes,  are  spun  into  a  coarser  thread, 
of  which  very  serviceable  stockings  are  made  ;  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  cocoon  is  reckoned  the  best 
matenal  for  making  artificial  flowers. 

Whilst  the  covering  of  the  skir.s  of  animals 
affords  a  valuable  material  for  clothing,  the  skin 
jtself  is  not  less  useful.  It  requires,  however, 
greater  previous  preparation,  it  is  necessary  to 
impregnate  it  with  a  matter  capable  of  preserving 
it  from  putrefaction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  it 
in  a  state  of  flexibility  and  suppleneys.  When  this 
•js  efliected,  the  skin  becomes  leather,  a  substance  of 
the  highest  utility,  as  well  in  clothing  as  for  nume- 
rous other  purposes.  The  principal  operation  in 
tliQ  ^repai-aiion  of  leather  is  tanning.     The  hide, 
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^. taken  ofT  with   due   care  by  the  skinner,  is  fifst 
|, thrown  into  a  pit  with  water  rlone,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  dirt.     Alter  lying  a  d;>y  or  two,  it  is  placed 
upon  a  solid    hall'-cyliuder  of  stone,  culled  a  beam, 
when  it  is  cleared  of  any  adhciing  fat  or  flesh.     It 
is  then  put  into  a  pit  containing  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  water,   in  which   it  is   kept   about  a  fortnight. 
The  intent  of  this  is  to  swell   and  thicken  the  hide, 
and  to  loosen  the  hair.     Being  now  replaced  upon 
the  beam,  the  hair  is  scraped  oil',  and  it  is  next  com» 
niitted  to  the  mastering  pit.     The  contents  of  this 
are  some  animal  dung  (pigeon's  is-  preferred)  and 
-  water,  .'uid  its  operation  is  to  reduce  that  thickening 
which  the  lime  had  given.     After  this  is  etiected, 
it  is  again  cleansed  on  the   beam,  and   is   then   put 
into  the  proper  tanning  liquor,  called  ooze,  which 
is   an    infusion  of  coarsely-powdered  oak-bark   in 
water.     The   bark    of  the   oak,  as   well   as  every 
other  part  of  it,  abounds  in  strongly  astringent  mat- 
ter ;  and   it   is  the  thorough  impregnation  with  this 
which  preserves  the   hide  iVom  decay  or  putrefac- 
tion.     When  at  length  it  is  thought  to  have  imbibed 
enough  of  the  astringent  matter,  the  hide  is  taken 
out  and  hung  upon  a  pole  to  drain,  after  which  it  is 
put  upon  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  convex  surface 
called  a  horse.. on  which  it  is  stretched   and   kept 
smooth  and  even.     F'inally  it  is  taken  to  the  drying- 
house,  a  covered   building  with  apertures  for  the 
free  admission  of  air;  and  it  is  there  hung  up  till  it 
becomes  completely  dry ;  and  thus   the   process  of 
tani  ing  is  finished. — From  the  tanner  the  hide  or 
skin  is  consigned  to  the  currier,  whose  art  is  further 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  perfect  leather.     He 
first  soaks  it  thoroughly  in  water,  and  then  places 
it  upon  a  beam  made  of  hard  wood,  with  one  side 
sloping  and   polished.     He  lays  it  with  the  grain 
side,  or  that  on  which  the  hair  grew,  inwards,  and 
the  flesh-side  outwards.     He  then,  with  a  broad 
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tVo-edged   knife,   having  a   handle   at   each  end, 

shaves  or  piires  the  hide  on  the  hitter  s:.ie,  till  all  ils 
inequalities   are   rcimovjd,  niid    it   is   rodiiced  to  tiio 
degree  of  thinness  requ  red  lor  use.     Alter  tli.s  ope- 
ration. It  is  agiiin  put  into  wafer,  then  scoured  and 
rubl)ed  with  a'pol.shed  stone.     It  is  next  hesnienred 
vvith  a  Hind  of  oil  procured  from  sheep  or  deer  skn, 
d'r  made   by   buil  ng   tram  oil   and   tallow  together, 
with  a  view  to  soften  or  supple  it.     A  great  pnvi  of 
its  moisture   is  then  evaporated  by  hang.ng  it  up  in 
a  drying-house  lor  some  days  ;  {uid  it  is  further  dr,ed 
by  exposure  to*  the  sun,  or  to   the  heat  of  a  stove. 
It  is  then  d  fTerentiy  tre;ited,  according  as  it  is  meant 
to  be  blacked  or  stained,  or  not.     Without  entei'ing 
into  minute  particulars,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  astringent  pr.nciple,  with  which  the  leather  has 
been  impregnated   in  the  tanning,  renders  noth.ng 
necessary  except  the  solution  of  viti-iol  of  iron,  at 
once  to  strike  a  good  black.     Th  s  is  laid  on  with  a 
brush,  generally  on  the  grain  srde  o^  the  leathei\ 
and  it  afterwards  undergoes  the  operation  of  giving 
it  that  roughness  which  is  called  the  grain.     Tiiis  is 
performed  by  rubbing  it  in   all   directions   with   a 
fluted  board.     When  leather   is  blackened  on   th6 
flesh  side,  the  colour  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  oil.  • 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  leather  is  prepared 
for  the  making  of  shoes  and  boots,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  uses  of  this  material ;  and  certainly  no 
other  substance  could  so  well  unite  strength  and 
suppleness  with  the  property  of  keeping  out  waten 
The  hides  principally  used  in  the  shoe-manufacture 
are  those  of  neat  cattle,  or  the  ox  kind.  For  more 
delicate  work,  the  skins  of  the  goat,  dog,  seal,  and 
some  other  animals,  are  employed.  These  are 
sometimes  made  into  leather  by  a  different  mode, 
called  tawing,  which  is  chiefly  practised  upon  kid 
skins,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  gloves.     The  skiri 
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is  first  washed,  and  then  soaked  in  lime-water,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  and  grease.  It  is  then 
softened  in  warm  water  and  bran,  and  stretched  out 
to  dry,  which  renders  it  transparent.  The  preserva- 
tive liquor  is  next  applied,  which  is  here  not  a  ve- 
getable (istnnj:^e7it,  but  a  solution  of  alum  and  coni- 
"mon  salt.  With  this  it  is  impregnated  so  as.  to 
admit  of  keeping  in  that  state  for  several  months. 
The  next  operation  is  to  wash  out  the  superfluous 
salts  with  warm  water,  which  must  be  done  with 
great  nicety.  Afterwards  it  is  moderately  dried, 
and  thrown  into  a  tub  in  whicli  yolks  of  eggs  have 
been  well  mixed  by  beating.  The  skins  are  trodden 
in  this,  till  all  the  egg  is  fncorpo7'ated  with  their  sub- 
stance, which  is  thereby  rendered  more  solid,  and 
at  the  same  time  soft  and  pliable.  Blood  is  some: 
times,  for  cheapness,  used  instead  of  eggs ;  but  it 
communicates  a  colour  which  cannot  entirely  be 
discharged.  The  skins  are  then  dried  again,  when 
they  become  fit  either  for  taking  a  dye,  or  for  being 
glossed,  if  preserved  white.  The  mode  of  preparr 
ing  goat-skins  for  the  celebrated  morocco  leather 
resembles  this  :  but  the  thickening  matter,  in  :vyHich 
the  skins  are  trodden,  is  a  bath  of  whit^  figs  with 
water.  Aikin. 
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LESSON  X. 

ON    THE   ADAPTATION  OP  PLANTS  TO  THEIR  RESPEpTIVB 

COUNTRIES. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  upon  the 
** surface  of  the  earth!"  you  exclaim.  Yes,  and 
what  is  more  surprising  still,  every  one  of  these  spe- 
cies has  its  native  country,  some  particular  region, 
or  peculiar  spot,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  to 
which,  in  ire  constitution  and  formation,  it  is  pecu< 
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jiarly  adapted.     Some  nre  formed  to  spring  up  into 
luxuriance  benentli  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical 
liun ;  some  are  so  constituted  as  to  vegetate  beneath 
th'e  snow,  and  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a  polar 
whitui'  ,'^aome  nre  made  to  deck  the  valJey  with  their 
variegated  beauties  ;  and  some  are  formed  *•  to  blush 
tmseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 
lawiid^t'  Alpine  solitudes:  but  there  is  not  one  of 
those  numerous  plants  which  has  not  its  particular 
|)lace  assigned  to  it.     It  would  be  equally  vain  to 
attempt   to   make   some  of  these   vegetable   forms 
chaptje  ^ho-ir  plaees  (without  a  correspoiuliug  chimge 
^'"temperature)  with  impunity,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  the  experiment  of  removing  the  finny  inhabit- 
^mts  of  the  ocean  iVoiu  their  native  element,  in  order- 
4a.niake  them  haritioiiiiie  and  live  in  comfort  among 
the  tetl^iery  tenants  of  the  grove.     The  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity  are  indeed  no  less  manifested 
&  the  geographical  distiibution,  than  iuthe  curious 
prdbess' abse+'ved  in  \.\\e)' vegetation ^  the  wonderful 
Structure,  and  other  striking  peoutia^'lties  of  plants. 
rWe   have   not   room   to   multiply   instances.     But 
where,  it  may  be   asked,  could  the  dense  woods, 
ivl^icl^^  constitute  the  Brazilian  forest,  be  more  ajph 
jj/opriately  situated  ?     Where  could  the  delightful 
yistas,  and  pleasant  walks,  and  refreshing  arbours 
of  the  many-trunked  banian-tree  be  bcttui  placed  f 
Where  could  that  numerous  host  of  natural  itrh-^ 
brellas,  the  family  of  the  pahns,  which  overshadow, 
with  their  luxuriant  and  projecting  foliage,  almost 
0.verj   island,   rock,  and    sand-bank,  belvveen    tl)« 
ii'Opics,  display  their   cooling   shades   with    better 
effect  ?     Where,  in  short,  could  that  wonderful  ex- 
Mberance  of  the  earth's  bounty,  the  bread-iruit-tree, 
by  which,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Cook,  "If  a  maa 
^ plant  but  ten  trees  in  his   whole   lifetime,   (and 
♦•that  he  may  do  in  an  hour,)  he  will  as  completely 
*•  fulfil  his  duty  to  iiis  own,  and  to  future  genera- 
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*'tion8,  as  the  natives  of  our  less  temperate  climate 
"can  do,  by  ploughing  in  the  winter's  cold,  and 
**  reaping  in  the  summers  heat,  as  often  as  these 
"seasons  return:" — where,  I  say,  can  this  exube' 
rdnce  be  more  beneficially  manifested,  than  in  those 
regions  where  *'  the  same  glowing  beams  of  the 
sun  that  raises  the  plant  into  a  shrub,  and  the  shrub 
into  a  tree,"  render  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  and  the 
intervening  screen  of  the  overhanging  foliage  so 
desirable,  where  the  least  exertion  becomes  oppres- 
sive, and  coolness  and  ease  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute the  principal  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ?  And 
where,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  could  those  im- 
mense fields,  upon  which  are  raised  our  various 
crops  of  corn  be  better  made  to  expand  their  ex- 
tensive surfaces,  and  lay  open  their  treasures  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  than  in  those  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  where,  instead  of  being  hurtful, 
a  moderate  degree  of  labour  is  conducive  to  health, 
and  the  agricultural  labourer  goes  forth  to  his  work 
in  the  morning,  and  returns  in  the  evening,  rather 
invigorated,  than  exhausted,  by  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  the  day  ?  If  we  extend  our  views  much 
farther  to  the  north,  we  may  in  vain  look  for  the 
spontaneous  luxuriance  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  the 

golden-coloured  fields  of  the  intervening  climates: 
ut  here  we  shall  find,  what  is  at  once  more  suitable 
to  the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  reindeer-lichen,  which  being 
formed  by  nature  to  vegetate  beneath  the  snow,  is 
there  found  out,  in  requisite  abundance,  by  that 
useful  creature  the  name  of  which  it  bears,  and 
which  is  of  itself  a  treasure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions.  The  esculent  properties  of  Iceland- 
moss  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  understood ; 
and,  in  what  part  of  the  habitable  world  could  this 
singularly  nutritious  vegetable  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously and  mercifully  made  to  abound,  than  in  that 
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island  of  wonderful  contrasts,  where  the  variable 
climate  is  often  so  unfivourable  to  vrg^tation  of  a 
larger  growtl).  and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandmnn 
are  so  repeatedly  disappointed  by  unwelcome  visi- 
tants, in  the  form  of  icy  particles  flontinff  in  the  air? 
The  pitcher-plant  of  the  eastern,  and  the  milk  or 
cow-tree  of  the  western  world,  may  each  of  them 
be  reckoned  amonc^  nature's  wonderful  contrivances, 
and  be  justly  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Being,  who  knows  so  well  how 
to  proportion  the  acts  of  his  bounty  to  tJie  necessi- 
ties and  wants  of  his  creatures.  The  singular  ap- 
pendages which  form  the  extremities  of  the  pitcher 
.planl  are  so  many  urns,  containing  a  clear,  whole- 
some, and  well-tasted  w^ater.  In  the  morning  the 
lid  is  closed,  but  it  opens  during  the  day.  when  a 
portion  of  the  water  evaporates:  this,  however,  is 
replenished  in  the  night ;  and  each  morning  the 
vessel  is  full,  and  the  lid  shut.  As  this  plant  grows 
in  sultry  climates,  and  is  found  in  the  island  of  Java, 
in  the  most  stony  and  arid  situations,  how  welcome 
and  exhilarating  must  the  sight  of  it  often  be  to  the 
weary  traveller ;  and,  from  the  marks  of  teeth  upon 
the  vessel,  it  has  been  said,  that  ''  it  is  evident  that 
"beasts  often  supply  their  wants  at  the  same  plen- 
**teous  source."  The  milk-tree,  or  cow-tree,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  resemblance  its  singular 
juice  bears  to  the  milk  of  animals,  in  place  of  which 
M.  Humboldt  has  seen  it  used  for  every  domestic 
purpose,  is  thus  described  by  that  enterprising  trav- 
eller : — "  I  confess  that  among  the  great  number  of 
**  curious  phenomena  which  1  have  observed  in  the 
"course  of  my  travels,  there  are  few  which  have 
"made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
"cow-tree.  On  .the  barren  declivities  of  a  rock 
"grows  a  tree,  whose  leaves  are  dry  and  coriaceous  ; 
"  its  thick  ligneous  roots  scarcely  enter  the  rock  ;  for 
''^  several  months  in  the  year,  rain  scarcely  waters  its 
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•Tan-shaped  leaves;  the  branches  appear  dry  and 
"dead  ;  but,  when  nn  inc'sion  is  made  in  the  trunk, 
"asweetjuul  niUr  t  ous  \uV\  llows  iVoin  it.  It  is 
"at  the  risiu'jf  ot"  thj  s;ui  thil  lliQ  v-^ji'Uabl:  liquid 
"ruus  most  nbuiid.iiitly ;  then  the  nal'rea  and  ne- 
"gmes  nre  seen  to  come  from  ;ili  parts,  provided 
"  With  vessels  to  receive  the  in. 'k,  which  becomes 
"yellow,  and  thickens  at  the  suiface.  8onie  empty 
"their  vessels  under  the  same  tree;  olherscai'rv 
"them  home  to  their  children.  It  is  l,ke  n  shepherd 
"distributing  to  his  family  the  milk  of  iiis  flock.  If 
"  those  who  possess  these  precMous  trees  near  their 
'♦habitation,  drink  with  so  much  })leasure  their 
"beneficent  juice,  with  what  deli,i>ht  wdl  the  tra- 
"  veller,  who  penetrates  these  mountains,  appease 
"  witli  it  his  hunger  and  thirst  !"  The  few  instances 
here  recorded  may  serve  as  general  specimens  of 
that  wise  ord  nation,  imiversally  to  be  observed,  i 
duly  attended  to,  in  the  geographical  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  vegetables. 

Popular  Philosophy, 
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LESSON  XI. 


THE    USES    OF    VEGETABliES. 

-  Trees. — lih&^Q  stupendous  specimens  of  creative 
pow6r' spread  not  their  wtde-extended  roots,  nor  H ft 
their  loi'ty  heads,  in  vain.  Beneath  their  coohng 
shades  our  flocks  and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asy- 
lum from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer  sun; 
the  wild  stragglers  of  the  forest  have  a  pjace  of  re- 
fuge among  their  woods  and  thickets,  whilst  the 
feathery  songsters  of  the  grove  build  their  little 
dwellings  in  security,  and  sing  among  their  branches. 
But  in  what  a  variety  of  respects,  besides  affording 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  an  agreeable  shelter 
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from  the  mid-day  he-it,,  are  they  made  subservient 
to  the  use  of  man  !     Some,  .is  the  hread-fruit  tree 


of   the    Pacific   Ocean, 


the  cabbuye-tree  of   East 


Florida,  the  tea-tree  (»f  (Miiiia,  the  sug:ir-ii);iple-tree 
of  America,  tiie  colfee-tree  and  siii>;ir-cane  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  numerous  luxuriant  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  scattered  over  the  f  ice  of  the  <i;lobe,  con- 
tribute to  our  wants  in  the  form  of  food.  The 
fountain-tree  on  one  of  th6  Cannry  Islands  is  said 
jjy  voyagers  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  water; 
while  the  paper-mulberry-tree  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  and  the  cotton-shrub  of  America,  provide  us 
with  materials  for  clolliing.  The  c;ui(lleberry- 
myrtle  presents  the  inhabitants  of  Njinkin  with  a 
substitute  for  animiv]  tallow.  The  salt-tree  ot  Chili 
yields  a  daily  supply  of  line  salt.  The  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  clove,  and  )  linento,  furnish  us  with  spices. 
The  Jesuit's-bark,  iianna,  senna,  and  others,  pro- 
duce a  vaiiety  of  siniple  but  useful  medicines. 
Some  trees  yield  a  piecious  balsam  for  the  healing 
of  wounds;  some  a  qunntity  of  turpentine  and 
resin  ;  and  others  give  out  valuable  oils  and  gums. 
Nor  are  trees  serviceable  only  in  a  natural  state. 
By  the  assistance  of  art  some  are  converted  into 
houses  to  protect  man  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  are  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms 
for  the  purposes  of  building  and  domestic  comfort; 
others  raise  the  huge  fabric  of  the  floating  castle  or 
bulky  merchant-ship,  by  which  our  shores  are 
protected  i'rom  fore'gn  invasion,  and  articles  of 
niduBtry  and  commerce  transported  to  the  remotest 
regions.  .  . 

Shrubs. — Much  that  has  already  been  said  re- 
specting the  utility  of  trees,  may  also  be  applied 
to  shrubs ;  but  there  are  three  particulars  in 
■which  the  latter  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the 
former,  and  on  which  depends  much  of  their  use- 
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fulness to  man.  The  first  of  these  Is  their  stature, 
the  second  their  greater  pliability,  and  the  third 
the  prickly  armour  with  which  many  of  them  are 
covered.  Some  shrubs,  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
rasp,  and  the  currant  bushes,  so  common  in  our 
gardens,  gratify  the  palate,  and  ten^per  the  blood,  > 
during  the  summer  months,  with  agreeable  and 
cooling  fruit ;  others,  as  the  rose,  delight  and  please 
the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or,  as  the 
sweet-scented  briar,  regale  the  olfactory  nerves 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  But  how 
could  these  several  ends  have  been  accomplished, ' 
if,  by  a  more  exalted  exposure,  the  fruit-bearing 
bushes  had  placed  their  treasures  beyond  our  reach, 
the  rose  with  its  back  turned  to  us,  had  been  **  born 
to  blush  unseen,"  and  each  aromatic  shrub,  re- 
moved far  above  the  sense  of  smelling,  had  literally 
been  left 

"  To  wasto  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'* 

With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of  pliant 
elasticity  possesse^l  by  some,  how  easily  does  it 
admit  the  branches  to  be  turned  aside,  and  to  re- 
sume their  ibrmer  position,  in  gathering  the  fruit 
or  flowers !  and  how  serviceable  does  this  property 
enable  us  to  make  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
hoops,  baskets,  or  wicker-work  of  any  description  I 
while  the  sharp-pointed  prickles  with  which  they 
are  armed,  not  only  serve  as  weapons  of  defence 
to  themselves,  but  iurnish  us  with  cheap  and  secure 
fences  against  the  inroads  of  straggling  cattle,  and 
the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  the  unprincipled  va- 
grant. 

Herbs. — These,  in  an  especial  manner,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as 
well  as  to  yield  their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of 
way»;   and  behold  in  ^vhat  profusion  thev  spring 
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forth  I    in    what    numerous    bnnds    they    appear  I 
Yonder  a   field  of  golilm-cnred   wfient  presents  to 
the  view  a   most  profijic  nop  of  what   I'orrns  llie 
chief  purt  of  the   slafi'  of  life.      Hero  a   few   acres 
of  lon^-bearded   hniley   jipcii,  to  pi-ovido   ns   with 
our  fiivourite  bever;ii:;o.     ()ii   the  li'.^ht   hnnd,  stand 
the  tall  growini^  and  slender  oals  nnd  the  l](»w<3iin,<^ 
potatoes,  to   revive   and   noinisli  the   hopes  of  the 
poor;  wiiile  on  tiie  left,  tlie  heavy-laden  henn,  nnd 
the  low-creeping   pea,  in   lenglhened  files,  vegetate 
to  furnish  provender   for  our  horses  ;  or  the  globu- 
lar turnip  increases  its  swelling  bulk,  to  lay  up  for 
our  herds  a  supply  of  food,  when  the  s(dter  hf.rhage 
of  the  field  is  locked  up  by  the  cojiffealhiff  powers 
of  winter.     What  a  spontaneous  crop  of  luxuriant 
herbage  do  our  meadows  present  in  the  appointed 
season  !    and   in  what  a   profusion  of   wholesome 
pasture  do  the  numerous  (locks  of  sheep  a^d  cattle 
roam  !     Whetlier  they  frequent  the  solitary  holm, 
besde  the  still  wa'ers,  or  range  the  pathless  steep, 
still  they  are  Ibllowed  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 
Myriads  of  grassy  tufts  sprin«^  up  on  every  side, 
and  they  are  satisfied  out  of  the  treasures  of  Pro-  ' 
vidence.      But  the  herbaceous  productions  of  the 
field  are  not  universally  calculated  for  the  purposes 
of  food.     In  some  places  numerous  groups  of  tall, 
thin,  flexible  plants  make  their  appearance,  whose 
filmy  coats   being  properly  manufactured,  are  con- 
verted  into  the  most   costly  and  delicate  raiment ; 
while  others  of  a  coarser  texture  lurnish  the  mariner 
with  wings  to   his   vessel,  cordage  to  tighten    his 
masLs,  or  the  ponderous  cable  to  stay  his   bark  in 
the   midst  of   the  Jluctualing  element.     Yet  even 
here  their  services  do  not  end,  for  when  worn  out 
in  one  shape  ihey  assume  another,  and  not  only 
furnish    the   material    i'lom    which   is   formed    the 
wrapper  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  package  of  ^ 
the   merchant,   but  that    iavaluablo    article   upon 
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which  wp  write — upon  which  we  are  able  to  hol<l 
converse  with  i'riends  .-it  a  distnnce — and  by  means 
of  which  (n.in  liMnsntlts  his  ihoughls  to  man,  and 
generntions  unhoin  are  enabled  to  hold  converse 
with  past  ages,  liy  means  of  these  pliant  produc- 
tions we  are  alrio  siipplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds 
and  oils,  of  much  lecpiest  in  '^■^'tMmon  lil'e  ;  and 
vjiercver  discast  is  knovv.n,  there,  'a e  have  reason 
to  l){>l.e.ve,  7/t?.7//tYf/  horls  !>prijig  up  as  antidotes; 
some  communicating  their  lieafng  virtues  by  the 
root,  some  by  tlie  leaves,  and  others  by  the  flowers 
or  seeds.  A  ntunb^r  of  tliese,  and  many  others  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  mtdichie,  come  forth  in  vari- 
ous places  of  the  globe  with«jut  the  aid  of  art,  and 
are  found  growing  wild  among  the  herbs  of  the 
field. 

FiiOvvKng. — But  for  wliat  purpose  do  tliese  charm- 
ing flowers  come  forth  ?  Is  it  merely  to  please  our 
eyes  with  the  brilliant  colours,  and  regale  the  sense 
of  smelling  with  their  odoriferous  pgriumes,  that 
they  unfold  their  fascinating  beauties,  and  emit  their 
pleasing  fragrance?  Or  is  it  to  auracl  those  nu- 
merous insects  vvhicli  sW'ti'iTi  aiijong  ihem,  and  riot 
amidst  their  licjuid  sweets  ?  That  flowers  were 
desigiied  lor  both  these  purposes  is  apj>arent  from 
the  sensations  which  we  experience  wlien  we  visit 
the  delighlful  spots  where  tiiey  grow,  and  fiom  the 
assiduous  eagerness  wh  tii  th<j  l»usy  bee  evinces  \\\ 
roaming  lr(jm  flower  to  fl^.wer,  to  extract  their 
balmy  juices.  IJut  there  i^^frnother.  and  that  a  njosi 
important  use,  to  which  t}>e  flowery  tribe  may  b© 
made  subserv.ent; 

••  III  reason's  our  *^  y  It^como  prcuchnra." 

The  ui)ri_ilit  ph;ios(».pher  of  t!ie  land  of  Uz.  and 
that  devout  ,,(l.n  i.i-  of  t'lo  w  j)I;s  of  nature,  David, 
king  of  Israel,  both  took  occasion  to. compare   thQ 
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uncertain  tenure  of  human  life  to  the  frail  and 
perishable  state  of  a  flower.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
represents  the  ^r^zn^/ewYg-loryof  the  crown  of  pride 
as  being  h'ite  one  of  these  fading  beauties  ;  and  our 
Saviour  has  demonstrated  that  an  important  lesson 
against  too  anxious  care,  and  pride  in  dress,  may 
be  learned  from  a  right  consideration  of  these  gay 
visitants  ;  *'  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they 
"  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet,  1  say  unto 
**you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
"like  one  of  these." 

Booh  of  Nature,     '• 


LESSON  XII. 


CLOTHING    FROM  VEGETABLES. 


The  vegetable  matters  employed  for  clothing  are 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  the  fibres  of  plants,  and  the 
downy  substance  in  wh  ch  the  seeds  are  sometimes 
imbedded.  The  fibrous  or  stringy  texture  is  very 
prevalent  in  vegetables.  We  see  it  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  trees,  in  t!ie  stalks  of  green  or  herbaceous 
plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  all.  The  longer  par-  ? 
allel  fibres  are  held  together  by  shorter  cross  ones, 
forming  a  net-work,  cemented  by  a  glutinous  mat-  * 
ter.  The  ingenious,  though  but  \\-d\\'-civiUxed  people 
of  Otaheite  have  dlsroveied  a  method  of  making 
tolerable  cloth  of  tlie  inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  by 
steeping  it  in  water,  and  then  beating  it  with  a 
wooden  mallet.  But  the  more  artful  wayof  em*i 
ploying  vegetable  tibres  consists  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  them  from  the  matter  that  held  them 
together,  reducing  them  to  clean  loose  bundles,  then 
twisting  them  into  threads,  and  lastly,  interweaving' 


The  plants  selected  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  thread  and  cloth  from  their  fibres  are 
chiefly  flax  and  hemp.  Flax  (in  Latin  linum, 
whence  the  word  linen.)  is  an  annual  plant,  rising 
on  a  single  stalk  to  a  moderate  height,  and  crowned 
with  handsome  blue  flowers,  succeeded  by  globular 
seed-vessels.  It  is  suffered  to  grow  till  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  and  is  then  plucked  up  by  the  hand,  laid 
in  little  bundles  to  dry,  deprived  of  its  seed-vessels, 
and  then  put  in  pits  of  water  to  rot.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  dissolve  a  mucila' 
ginous  matter,  which  holds  the  fibres  together  ;  and 
it  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  management 
of  flax,  as  the  smeil  arising  from  it  while  rotting 
is  extremely  offensive,  and  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
When  the  flax  has  lain  long  enough,  it  is  taken 
out,  washed,  dried,  then  beaten  with  mallets, 
combed,  and  by  various  other  operations  so  pre- 
pared, that  the  long  fibres  are  got  by  themselves, 
clean  and  loose,  in  which  state  they  are  called  flax; 
the  shorter  and  coarser  fibres,  separated  by  the 
cpmbj.ar.e  called  tow.  The  operation  of  spinning, 
which  it  next  undergoes,  consists  in  drawing  out, 
with  the  fingers,  several  of  the  fibres  tojrether,  and 
twisting  them.  The  product  of  spinning  is  thread, 
which  is  more  or  less  fine  according  to  the  dex- 
terity  ofthe  spinner  and  the  nature  of  the  material. 
Some  thread,  closer  twisted  than  the  rest,  is  kept 
Cor.needlework,  but  the  greater  part  is  made  up  in 
bundles,  called  linen-varn,  and  committed  to  the 
weaver.  Weaving  may  be  regarded  as  a  finer  kind 
of  matting.  To  perform  it,  the  threads,  which 
form  the  length  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  are  first  dis- 
posed in  order,  and  strained  by  weights  to  a  proper 
tightness;  this  is  called  the  warp.  These  threads 
are  divided  by  an  instrument  called  a  reed,  into  two 
sets,  each  composed  of  every  other  thread ;.  and 
while,  by  the  working  of  a  treadle,  each  set  is 
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thrown  allernalehj  up  nnil  down,  the  cross-threads, 
called  the  woof  or  w^ft,  are  inserted  between  then), 
by  means  ot'  u  little  instrument,  sli;irp  nt  both  ends, 
called  a  shuilh^  which  is  briskly  shot  from  one  of 
the  weaver's  hands  to  the  other,  placed  on  the 
opposite  si'bs  of  the  work,  and  carries  the  thread 
With  it.  This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  weavin;^; 
but  noinberless  are  the  additional  contrivances 
made  for  all  tlie  curious  works  wrouijfht  in  the 
loom,  which  have  been  the  objects  of  hirman  in- 
genuity for  many  ai^es.  The  linen  fabrics  are  of 
all  degrees  of  fnieness,  from  coarse  sheeting  to 
cambric,  almost  emulating  a  spider's  web. — They 
are  brought  to  that  extieme  whiteness,  which  we 
so  much  admire,  by  the  process  of  bleaching.  This 
consists  in  their  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sirh 
and  air,  with  fierpieut  wateiing,  and  often  with  the 
help  of  some  acid  liquor,  which  quickens  the  ope^ 
ration.  The  value  that  can  be  ii^xen  to  a  raw  ma- 
terial by  manuficturing,  is  in  few  instances  more 
strikingly  exemplified  th'an  iii  the  conversion  of  liax 
into  Brussels  lace,  some  of  which  sells  for  several 
guineas  a-yard. — Indeed,  if  you  look  at  a  plant  of 
flax  growing,  and  then  at  the  frill  of  your  shirt,  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  admiratiort  of  hliiV»art 
skitl  and  industry. 

Hemp  is  a  much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than 
flax.  It  has  a  square  rough  stalk"  rising  to  the! 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  sending  olf  branches. 
lis  fibrous  part  consists  in  the  bark  surrounding 
the  main"  stalk.  Hemp  undergoes  the  same  general 
preparation  as  flax  before  it  is  consigned  to  the 
weaver;  but  being  of  a  stronger  and  coarser  tex- 
ture, it  requires  more  labour  to  get  the  line  flbres 
separated  irom  the  rest.  Hence  it  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  more  homely  manufactures  ;  it  is 
the  principal  material  of  sail-cloth,  a  fabric,  the 
strength  of  which  is  required  to  be  proportionlil  to 
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the  violencJe  it  has  to  undergo  from  storms  and 
teinpests  ;  and  it  is  equally  important  to  navlgatioiti 
from  its  use  in  making  cordage  ;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  taiien  entirely  in  a  raw  state,  and  twisted  into 
coarse  twine,  wliicli  is  afterwards  united  to  make 

rope. 

Whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  nortliern  and  tem- 
perate  regions   is  obliged  to  exercise  much  labour 
and  contrivance  in  procuring  his  vegetable  clothing 
frf^n  the  stalks  of  plants,  the  native  of  the  fruitful 
Eo'i  '■<  enjoys  the  benelit  of  a  material   presented  in 
r^    ,    ,i    abundance,  and  in  a  state  requiring  much 
lesi.  jiicparation  belore  it   i-s   titled   for  the  manu- 
facturer.    This  is  cotton;  a  wlnte  woolly  substance 
contained  in  the   seed-pod  of  a    ftnnily  of  plants, 
some  of  which  aie  annual  and  herbaceous,  others 
perennial    and    shrubby.     The    pods,  when    ripe, 
open  of  themselves,  and  the  cotton,  is  plucked  out 
of  them  by  the  lingei'S,  with  the  seeds  sticking  to 
it ;  these  are  separated  by  means   of  mills,  which 
pull  out  and    loosen    the   down.     It   is   then  in   a 
state  fit  to  be  sent  from  the  planter  to  the  manu- 
facturer.    The  further  operations  it  undergoes  are 
picking,  carding,  and  roving,  which  last  brings  off 
the  fibres  longitudinally  in  a  continued  loose  line  ; 
these  are  next   twisted   and  drawii  ouf,  so   as   to 
make  thread  or  yarn,  and  the  material  is  then  con- 
signed to  the  weaver.      The  vast  extension  of  the 
cotton    manufacture    in    this    couptry    has   caused 
these  operations  to  be  performed  by  a  system  of 
complex  machinery,  the  invention  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright.     The  iabrics  made  from  cotton 
are   probably    more    various    and   numerous   than 
from  any  other  material.     They  coinprehend  stuffs 
of  all   degrees   of  fineness,  from    the   transparent 
muslin  of  a  robe,  or  a  turban,  to  the  thick  plush 
and   warm   bed-quilt.     The    commerce   of   Great, 
Britain  has,  of  late  years,  been  peculiarly  indebted 
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to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  produces  cloth- 
ing for  people  of  all  ranks,  from  Russia  to  Guinea, 
and  unites  elegance  with  cheapness  in  an  unusual 
degree.     Gl'eal  quantities    t>f   the   native   fabrics 
of  the  East  are  also  imported  into  Europe.     Some 
of   these,   from    excellence    in    the    material,   and 
incomparable  manual  dexterity  and  patience  in  the 
workmen,  though    made    vvith    very    simple   ma- 
chinery, equal,  in  fineness  and  beauty,  anything  of 
European   manufacture.     The  natives  are  said  to 
perform  their  finest  work  in  moist  cool  places  under 
ground,  which  makes  the  cotton  hold  together  so 
as  to  draw  out  to  the  thinnest  threads ;  and  the 
soft  and  delicate  fingers  of  the  Indian  women  give 
them  sense  of  feeling  to  a  degree  of  nicety  much 
beyond   that   of   Europeans.     It   is  probable   that 
cotton  at  present  clothes  more  people  in  the  World 
than  any  other  substance.     Its  peculiar  advantages, 
besides   cheapness,  is   the   union   of  warmth   with 
lightness,  whence  it  is  fitted  for  a  great  variety  of 
cli'.iatcs.     To  the  hot   it   is   better  adapted   than 
linen,  on   account   of  its  absorbing  quality,  which 
keeps  the  skin  dry  and  "comfortable.     The  woolli- 
ness  of  cotton  gives  a  kind  of  nap  to  the  cloth  made 
of  it,  which  renders  it  soft  to  the  touch,  but  apt  to 
attract  dust.     In  the  fine  muslins  this  is  burned  oflJ", 
by   passing   them   between  heated   cylinders,  with 
such  velocity  as  not  to  take  fire,  which,  considering 
the  combustibility  of  coUon,  must  be  a  very  nice 
operation. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

THE    MINERAL    KINGDOM STONESfc 

The  mineral  kingdom  is  the  tliird  and  last  grand 
division  of  all  bodies,  in  nature,  comprehending  undec 
it  evej'y  snl)stnrice  not  included  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  generally  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz. — earths,  salts,  combustibles,  and 
rhetals.  ,  Earthy  minerals  are  destitute  of  taste  anci 
smell;  as  clay, stones, flint,  sand,  crystal,,  spar,  gyp- 
sum, alabaster,  chalk,  and  precious  stones.  Saline 
iTiinerals  have  a  pungent  taste  ;  as  salt,  nitre,  alum, 
borax.  Combustible  or  inflarnn),able.  minerals  are- 
lighter  than  the  earthy  and  saline,  and  never  fed 
cold  to  the  touch' 5  as  bitumen,  sulphur,  black-lead, 
amber,  and  coals.  Metallic  minerals'  ai^-cold,- 
malleable,  and  fusible,  and  some  of  them  are  distin- 
guished by  their  weight ;  as  plalina,  gold,  silyjer^, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.  V 

Stones. — Stones  are  divided  into  two   clasise^- 
earthy  and  saline.     Of  the  former,  diamond,  quartz, 
crystal,  flint,  and  several  others,  will  scratch  glass  j 
clay,  clay-slate,  mica,  and  talc  will  not.    ,Ln*l6"is* 
a  saline  stone.     The  diamond,  or  adamant  of  the 
ancients,  is   the  most   valuable  of  gems,   and   thp 
hardest   of  all  known    bodies.     When  pure,  it.  is 
perfectly   transparent ;  and    though   foj*-  th6   most- 
part^colourless,  it  is  sometimes  found  yellow,  green,- 
blue,    blackish,    or    rose-coloured^     The-cbe^t  .dia-- 
rnonds  are  brought  from  the  E:ist  Indies,  the  prin-v 
cipal  mines   being    in   the  provinces  of  Golconda- 
and  Bengal.     The  fii'st  discovery  of  diamonds  at* 
Cpulour,  in   the    former  province,  was  about  twoV 
(:€n,turies  aga,  by  a.countrynian,  who  on   digging 
bis  ground  to  sow  millet,  arcidenlallv  found  one  or 
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th086  stonfts  of  a  large  size.     From  that  period  the 
whole  of  the  adjacent  plain  began  to  be  searched 
to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fotnteen  feet ;  and  the 
work  was  atorre  time  so  extensively  pursued,  that 
nearly  6000  persons  were  employed    in  it.     Dia- 
monds are  likewise  found  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
and  in  several  parts  of  South  America.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  in  which  they  are  obtained 
from  one  of  the  rivers  in  Brazil  r-^Tiie  current  is 
turned,  and  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  being  laid 
dry,  the  mud  is  taken  up  and  washed,  by  negroes, 
in  places  prepared  for  the  purpose,  through  which 
a  portion  only  of  the  stream'  is  allowed  to  flow. 
As   soon   as    all   the    earthy  particles  have   beeii' 
"washed  aVi^ay,  th6  gi'aVel-Iik^  rtiatter  that  remains 
is  raked  together,  the  stones  are  thrown  out,  and 
Tirhat  diamonds   happen   to    be   present  are  found 
among'  th^  refuse  that  is  felt*.     Of  all  transparent 
substances,  none   can    be  compared  with  the  dia- 
mond for  brilliancy.     Its  hardness  is  such,  that  no 
steel  iiistriimeiit  whatever  can  make  any  impression 
upon  it'.     Notwithstanding  this,  at  a  temperature 
not  so  high  as  that  which  is  required  for  the  melting 
cf  silver,  it  gi*ad"Ualiy  dissipates  and  burns.     Dia- 
niondyr  ba^e  been  sliowrt  to  coiisist  principally  of 
carbon  or  charcobf  in  a'piife  and  crystallized  state. 
When  rubbed,  they  will  attract  bits  of  straw,  fea- 
thers, hairs,  and  other  Small  objects  ;  and  if  exposed 
tb   the   rays  of  the   sun,  and    immediately    taken 
ihto   a   dafk    place,   some   diamonds    Will    appear 
luminous.     The  principal  use  of  the  dianiohd  is  in 
iewellery.     Il  is  af$o  used  by  lapidaries^  ibr  slitting 
hard  stones'^  and  (tr  cuTtinn^  and  en^raVing  upon 
other  gems;  by  clock-makers"  in" the  nner  kinds  of 
clockwork,  and  by  glaziers  for  cutting-  their  glass. 

t)ontmon  Quartz  is  a  hard  and  foliated  substance. 
nsUvlly  of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  and  mor«  or  Jeff 
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transparent.  It  is  generally  found  in  shapeless 
masses,  which  are  nearly  thrice  as  heavy  as  water, 
and  the  fracture  of  wiiich  is  glassy.  When  crys- 
tallized, it  most  commonly  has  the  form  of  a  six- 
sided  \>nHxx\,tzrminated  by  a  pyramid  of  six  sides. 
This  kind  of  stone  forms  a  constituent  part  of  many 
mountains,  and  is  very  common  in  our  own,  as  well 
as  in  most  other  countries.  It  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  iron  and  steel  ;  and  it  has  the  property, 
after  having  been  several  times  successively  made 
red-hot,  and  dipped  into  water,  of  communicating, 
to  that  fluid  a  certain  degree  of  acidity.  Q^uartz  is 
empjoved,  in  place  of  sand,  for  mak.ng  the  finer 
kinds. 'of  glass;  and  also  in  the  mianufa<;ture  of 
porcelain.  After  having  been  burnt  and  reduced 
to  powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  clay,  and 
formed  into  bricks  for  the  construction  of  glass 
furnaces:  these  are  capable  of  resisting  ihe  intense 
hbat  which  is  requisite  in  the  fusion  of  glass. 

Rock  Crystal  is  an  extremely  beautiful  kind  of 
quartz,  sometimes  perfectly  transparent,  and  some- 
times shaded  with  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown,  or 
red.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals  with  six 
sides,  each  end  terminated  by  a  six-sided  prism. 
Tjie  name  of  this  substance  was  considered  by  the 
adcients  to  signify  ice,  or  water  crystallized ;  and 
they  imagined  that  crystal  was  produced  from  a 
congelation  of  water.  Its  uses  are  numerous.  It 
is  cut  into  vasisi  lustres ^  and  snuflf-boxes;  and 
many  kinds  of  toys  of  extremely  beautiful  appear- 
ance are  made  of  it.  When  pure  and  perfectly 
transparent,  it  is  in  much  request  by  opticians^  who 
make  of  it  those  glasses  for  spectacles  which  are 
called  pebbles,  and  who  use  it  for  various  kinds  of 
optical  instruments.  The  best  crystal  is  imported 
from  Brazil  and  Madagascar,  in  blocks,  not  unfre- 
quently  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  ^ 
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Common  Sand  is  a  granulated  kind  of  quarts  j 
or  consists  of  rounded  grains  of  small  size,  which 
have  a  vitreous  or  glassy  surface.     It  is  usually  of 
a  white  or  yellowish  colour  ;  but  is  sometimes  blue, 
violet,  or  black.     In  the  torrid  regions   of  Africa 
and  Asia  there  are  immense  tracts  of  desert  covered 
only  with  sand,  so  dry  and  light  as  to  be  moveable 
bv  the  wind,  and  to  be  i'ormed  into  vast  hills  and 
boundless  plains.     These  are  incessantly  changing' 
their  place,  and  frequently  overwhelm  and  destroy 
the  travelleis  whose  necessities   require  them   to 
enter    these  dreary    realms.     Ssind   has  numerous- 
uses.     When  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  lime,  it' 
forms  that  hard  and  valuable  cement  called  mortar. ; 
Melted    with   soda   or    potash,  jt   is    formed    into  k 
glciss ;  white  sand  being  used  for  the  finer*  kindSj* 
and  coaise  and  more  impure  sand  for  bottle  glass.^ 
Sand    is   also    eniployed    in   the    manufacture,  of  ^ 
earthenware ;  and  its  utility  in  various  branches  of >i 
domestic  economy,  but  particularly  for  the  scouring 
and   cleaning  of  kitchen   utens.ls,  is   well   known. 
In  agriculture,  sand  is  used  by  way.  of  iT>.anure  for  ' 
all  clayey  so. Is,  as  it  renders  the  soil  more  loose' '' 
and  open  than  it  would  otherwise  be.     The  bestt 
sand  i'or  this  purpose  is  that  which  is  washed  by^ 
rains  from  roads  or  hills,  or  that  which  is  -taken^- 
from  the  beds  of  rivers.     There  is  a  kind  of  sand  f 
which   is  naturally  mixed   with  clay,  and  has  the:^ 
napie   of  Founder's   sand,  from   its   being   chiefly* 
employed    in   the   formation    of   moulds   to    cast i 
nietals  in.  - 


.  Flint  is  a  peculiarly  hard  and  compact  kind  of* 
stone,  generally  of  a  smoke-grey   colour,  passing^ 
into  greyish  white,  reddish,  or  brown.     It  is  nearly 
thrice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  when  broken  will;* 
spJUiin  every  direction,  into  pieces  which  haver* 
smooth  surfajoes.    It  is  very  common  in  sermvl^ 
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parts  of  England,  generally  amonjij  chalk,  antinged 
m  a  kind  of  .sti'nt;i,  c^r  beds,  and  in  pieces  that  are 
for.  the  most  pnrt  either  rounded  or  tubercular^ 
The  property  which  flint  possesses  of  yielding 
sparks,  when  struck  agninst  steel,  has  rendered  it 
an  article  of  indispensnhle  utility  in  the  system  of 
modern  vvjirfare.  To  this  suhslance  the  sportsman 
also  is  indebted  for  a  means  of  obtaining  his  game. 
Flint  is  employed  in  the  manulMCture  of  porcelain 
and  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  is  heated  red-hot, 
and  in  that  state  is  thrown  into  cold  water.  It  is 
then  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable,  without  diffi- 
culty, of  being  reduced  to  powder,  either  in  a 
mortar  or  by  a  mill.  After  this  powder  has  been 
passed  through  fine  sieves,  some  aquafortis,  is  poured 
upon  it,  to  dissolve  any  particles  of  iron  which  it 
may  have  acquired  in  the  grinding.  The  powder 
is  then  several  times  washed  in  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  use.  The  ghiss  that  is  manu- 
factured from  this  substance  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  faultless. 

Common  clay^  which  is  found  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world,  is  sometimes  white,  has  a 
blue  or  yellowish  tinge,  or  is  brown  or  reddish. 
It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  this  substance  to  be- 
come so  hard  that  it  will  even  strike  fire  with  steel. 
The  ductility  of  clay,  and  its  property  of  thus, 
hardening  in  the  fire,  have  rendered  it  an  article  of 
indispensable  utility  to  mankind  in  all  civilized 
countries.  It  is  formed  into  eating  vessels  of  almost 
every  description  ;  plates,  dishes,  cups,  basins, 
bowls,  and  pans  for  keeping  provisions  in.  For 
these  almost  any  kind  of  clay  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  :  hut  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  sand, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  vessels  that  are 
made  of  it  more  firm  and  st:ong.  Those  that  are 
applied  to  culinary^  apd  other  uses  in  which  it,  is 
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to  the  t'uriince.  In  the  Joiinntioii  of  the  l;et;er 
kinds  of  ejHlhenvvnre,  the  cl.iy  is  m.-uJe  in!o  a  piisle 
with  water,  moulded  into  the  requis.te  shape  upon 
a  horizontal  wheel,  the  inside  being  formed  l)y  one 
hand  of  the  potter,  and  the  outs.de  by  the  oilier,  as 
the  wheel  turns  round.  When  the  pieces  have 
been  baked,  they  are' dipped' into  a  glazing  mixture, 
consisting  of  white  liead;  rrround  flints,  an(i  "water, 
and  are  expoSed'a  second  time  to  the  iii'e.  The 
diti'erent  colours  of  earthenware  are  obtained  by 
means  of  various  kinds  of  metalhc  oxidis.  The 
coarser  kin'ds  of  clay  are  manufactured  into  bricks 
for  the  budd.ng  of  houses,  and  liles  for  the  Cover- 
ing and  rtooniig  Of  them.  These  ai'e'formerl  in 
moulds  of  the  requsite  shape,  afierwai^ds  dried  for 
some  time  in  the  suii,  and  finally  p.led  in  kilns, 
and  then  baked  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 
The  earth  for  bricks  ought  to  be  sufficiently  fi;ie, 
free  from  pebbles,  and  not  too  saiidy,  which  yvouhl 
render  them  heavy  and'  brittle';  hor  ought  it  to  be 
entirely  U'te  from  sdnd,  as  this  would  make  them 
crack  in  drying.  Clay  is  a  substance  of  inesiimablje 
value  for  forming  (he  bottoms  of  ponds,  and  the 
bottoms' and  i^ides  of  canals  and  reservoirs,  to  pre- 
vent water  from  draining  away.  It  also  composes, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  tenacious  earths  called 
arable  soils.  What  is  peculiarly  denominated  clay 
land  is  known  by  its  holding  water,  and  not  soon 
drying  when  wetted.  Such  land  requires  much 
labour  from  the  husbandman  before'lt  can  be  im^- 
ciently /?M/ue7-i22rf, Or  broOgl'it  lo  a  lit  state  for  ben"; 
productive  of  corn  or  grass.  •  '  " 

Clay-Slate  is  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  foliated  tex- 
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iure,  and  of  a  greyish,  black,  brown,  greeo,  Qt 
bluish  colour.  It  breaks  into  splinters,  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue,  yields  generally  a  clear  sound 
when  ©truck,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water. 
Vast  and  extensive  beds  of  slate  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  world :  and  this  mineral  sometimes 
constitutes  even  a  principal  portion  of  mountains. 
The  uses  of  slate  are  numerous  and  important ; 
but  its  principal  use  is  for  the  roofing  of  houses. 
The  kinds  which  are  preferred  for  this  purpose  are 
such  as  have  the  smoothest  surface,  and  split  into 
the  thinnest  plates.  Dark-coloured,  compact,  luid 
solid  slates  are  manufactured  into  writing  slates. 
In  the  preparation  of  these,  the  slate  after  it  is  split 
of  a  proper  thickness,  is  smoothed  with  an  iron 
instrument.  It  is  then  eround  with  sandstone, 
slightly  polished  with  tripoli,  (a  kind  of  clay),  and, 
lastly  rubbed  with  charcoal  powder.  Slate  pencils 
are  also  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  slate,  which, 
on  splitting,  falls  into  long  splintery /ra^Tnen/^.  A« 
it  becomes  very  brittle  when  exposed  to  .tbe  actioa 
of  the  sun  or  frost,  the  workmen  are  very  careft^^ 
to  cover  it  up  and  sprinkle  it  with  water,  as  soon 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  to  preserve  it 
in  damp  cellara.  The  pieces  are  afterwards  split 
by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  then  wrought 
into  the  requisite  shape.  In  some  of  the  quarries 
in  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  the  slate  is  so  thick  as 
to  admit  of  being  split  into  large  tabular  pieces. 
These  are  used  lor  grave-stones,  an^  for  slabs  for 
dairies  and  cellars ;  pavii;ig-8tones  and  mile-stones 
are  also  formed  of  them.  When  sufficiently 
solid  for  the  purpose,  slate  is  cut  into  inkstands, 
and  turned  into  vasei,  and  fancy  airtieles  of  va- 
rious kinds.  When  pounded  it  is  advantage- 
ously used  for  cleaning  iron  and  other  works  in 
metal. 
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-  Common  Mica  is  a  mineral  substance  of  a  foliated 
teyture,. which  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  ex- 
tremely thin  leaves  ihat  have  a  sensible  elasticity, 
find  are  transparent.     The  color  of  mica  is  green- 
ish, sometimes  nearly  black,  reddish,  brown,  yellow, 
or  silvery  white,  with  occasionally  a  metallic  lustre 
on  the  surface.     Mica  is  so  soft,  as  easily  to  .be 
.scratched;  and,  when  divided  across  the  plates,  seems 
rather  to  tear  than  to  break,,    \i  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  mineral  substances  that  is  known.     It  not 
only  occurs  in  a  massive  and  chrystallized  state,  hut 
jt  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  rocks  ;  and  is 
found  filling  up  their  fissures,  or  chrystallized  in  tho 
cavities  of  the  veins  which  traverse  them.     In  some 
Countries,  as  in  Siberia,  it  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
iind  is,i;ibtain^cj    fjQm  mines   jik^   pther  minerals. 
Jlrom  these  it  is  extracted  by  hammers  and  chisels. 
ii  is  then   washed,  to  free  it  from  the  impurities 
which  adhere  to  it ;  split  into  thin  leaves  or  pieces; 
and  assorted  into  different  kinds  according  to  their 
goodness,  purity,  and  size.     Thin  piate^of  mica  are 
used,  in  many  parts  of  Siberia  and  Muscovy,  and 
also  in.  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  supply 
the  place  of  glass  for  windows.     In  the  shipping  of 
ilussia  it  is  considered   preferable  to  glass,  as  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  firing  of  the  guns  does  not 
*h*tter  it.     It  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
tbrhornan  kinterns,  as  it  is  not  only  more  transpa- 
rent, but  is  not  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  flame 
of  a  candle.     It  has,  however,  the  inconvenience  of 
^oon  becoming  dirty,  arid  of  having  its  transparency 
destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.     So  plentiful 
is  this  substance  in  Bengal,  that,  for  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  as  much  of  it  may  be  purchased  as  will 
yietlci  a  dozen  panes  each  measuring  about  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  so  clear  as 

So  allow  of  ordinary  objects   being    seen    iJu'ough 
Ijenx  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
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^  Asbestos  (fi  species  of  talc)  is  a  groeiiwh  or  sil- 
very white  iiiiiieriil,  of"  a  fibrous  texture,  wliich  is 
I'ourid  in  nwiny  iiiouutaiuous  countries.  Its  name  is 
derived  iVoui'tlie  Gieek  laugu;i;^'u,  and  signities  that 
which  is  incousuuKibJe.  Tins  niinorid,  and  piirticu- 
larly  a  silky  variety  ol'  it,  in  loni^  alcwlai-  Ji/ammts, 
called  atuianlhus,  w.is  well  known  to  the  uncieiils. 
They  made  it  into  nu  incouibusslible  kind  ot"  cloth, 
in  which  thev  burned  the  bod.cs  ot"  their  dead,  and 
by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  collect  and 
preserve  the  ashesj  vvithoul  niixturc.  In  the  manu- 
iacture  ol"  this  article  they  were  not  able  to  weave 
the  asbestos  ahjue,  but  in  the  loom  were  obliged  to 
join  with  it  Imen  oi*-  woollen  threads,  which  were 
alterwards  burned  away.  Cloth  made  ot"  uiniun- 
tlius,  whcM  greased,  or  otherwise  contaminated  with 
dirt,  may  be  cleansed  by  throwing  it  into  a  bright 

'lire.  In  th.s  process  the  stains  are  burned  out,  and 
the  cloth  is  rest(*i'€d  to  a  dazzling  white  colour. 
Pliny,  the  lloman  naturalist,  inloiins  us  that  he 
himseir  had  seen  tablecloths,  towels,  and  napkins 
of  amianlhus,  taken  tVom  the  table  i»f  a  great  least, 
thrown  into  the  lire,  and  burned  belbre  the  company  ; 

.;and  by  this  operation,  he  says,  they  became  better 
cleansed  than  if  they  had  been  waslied.  The  iidia- 
bitants  of  some  parts  of  Siberia  manutacture  gloves, 
c:ips,  and  purses  of  amianthus  ;  and  in  the  Pyrenees 
it  is  wrought  into  girdles,  ribbons,  and  other  articles. 
The  finest  girdles  aie  made  by  weaving  the  most 
beautiful  and  sWky  filamefits  with  silver  wire.  The 
shorter  fibres  of  amianthus  have  sometijnes  been 
manufactured  into  paper;  but  it  is  too  hard  for  use, 
and,  at  any  rate,  would  be  of  little  service  tor  j)re- 
serving  valuable  documents,  unless  we  at  the  same 
time  possessed  fire-proof  ink.  , 

^"  Lime,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  extraneous 
inatter  by  burning,  is  a  mineral  of  a  whitish  colour, 
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und  of  B,  pungentt  Sicrldt  ZLtid  caustic  taste.  It  has 
the  property  of  changing  vegetable  Blae~co!ours  into 
green,  and  of  corroding  Jin(i  destroying  animal  sub- 
stances. The  process  of  pur.fyiiig  lime  is  by  burn- 
ing it  in  a  large  kind  orfumacc,  caHed  a  kiln,  wlieic 
ttie hmestone  iind  fuel  aie  lienped  in  alternate  layers. 
After  it  has  undergone  th;s  process  it  is  called 
quicklime.  The  uses  of  ih  s  ni.neral  are  numeroiis 
and  unportant.  The  principal  of  these  is  in  tlVe  for- 
mation of  mortar  or  cenlent  for  building.s. '  ¥6v  this 
purpose  it  is  first  slaked  by  having  water  poured 
bpon  it;  a  /iolent  heat  is  thereby  excjited,  and  the 
lime  falls  into  powder  ;  it- is  then  formed  into  a  kind 
of  paste  by  working  it  with  water  and  sand."  Lime 
js  also  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure.  It  is*  em- 
ployed ih  the  relimng  of  sugar,  in  (he  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  by  tanners,  in  a  state  of'sotlition, 
for  dissolving  the  gelatinou;«  parts  of  skins,  and  re- 
moving the  liuir  from  them.  The  manlifactui"er$of 
glue^mix  it  with  that  article,  fo'*  the  purpo.se  of 
adding  to  its  ^'frengthVand  preventing  its  becoming 
flexible  by  the  atjsorption  of  nn).sture.  L  me,  if 
swallowed  or  inhaled,  is  a  virulent  poison :  not- 
withstanding which,  it  is  of  cons.derable  use  in 
medicine. 

Marble  is  a  comp'^ct  and  close-grained  kind  of 
limestone,  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  being  poLshed. 
It  is  this  quality  which  distinguishes  it  frdin  other 
ca/care«My  substances. '  The  principal  use  of  marble 
is  for  ornanrjenlal  architecture  and  sculpture;  yet 
nearly  all  the  numerous  kinds  of  it  may  be  burned, 
and  thus  converted  into  quickhriie.  It  was  assigned 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  Elgin  Marbles  from  Athens  to 
London,  that  the  Turks  were  rapidly  destroying 
them  for  that  purpose.  Marble  has  been  known 
from  a  very  early  period.    The  book  of  ilsther,  in 
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the  01(1  Testament,  describes  the  palace  of  Ahap- 
suerus  to  have  had  **  pillars  of  marble,"  an^  ,tho 
pavement  to  have  been  of  "red,  and  blue  iind 
white,  and  black  marble," 

Calcareous  Alabaster  is  another  species  of  lime- 
litone  deserving  of  notice  on  account, of  its fo^-mation. 
The  water  which  oozes  through  the  crevices  of  linic- 
stone  rocks  becomes  stropgly  impregnated  with 
minute  particles  of  lime.  This  water,  when  it  has 
reached  the  roof  or  side  of  a  cavern,  is  generally 
suspended  lor  a  considerable  time,  before  a  drop  of 
sufficient  size  to  fall  by  its  own  weight  is  formed. 
In  the  interval  which  thus  elapses,  some  of  the  par- 
ticles of  lime  are  separated  from  the  water,  and  ad- 
here to  the  roof.  In  this  manner  successive  parti- 
cles are  attached  to  each  other,  until  what  is  called 
a  stalactite,  having  something  the  appearance  of  an 
icicle,  is  formed.  If  the  water  collects  and  drops 
too  rapidly  to  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  ^  sta- 
lactite, it  falls  upon  the  floor,  and  tlji^re  forms  an 
irregular  lump  of  alabaster,  which  has  the  name  of 
stalagmite.  In  some  caverns,  the  separation  of  the 
calcareous  matter  takes  place  both  at  the  roof,  and 
on  the  floor :  and,  in  course  of  tiqie,  the  substance 
upon  each  increasing,  they  meet,  and  form  pillars, 
sometimes  of  great  magnitude.  The  kind  or  lime- 
stone formed  in  this  manner  is  what  the  aDcients 
Generally  denominated  aZtt&as^er.  It  wad  employed 
y  them  for  the  same  purposes  as  marble,  being  cut 
into  tables,  columns,  vases,  and  even  statues.  They 
also  used  it  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  f^^r  COJitaiu- 
ing  unguents.  It  is  supposed  to^i^y^  S^h  a  vessel 
formed  of  this  stone  that  is  n^^nt'OiifUjin  tWQbsp^l 
of  St:  Matthew,  wherp  it  is  si  it^at  there  pame 
unto  our  Saviour  **  a  womai  ?  ""^Si^  in  ikbastAr 
boi  of  precious  ointment.'* 
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Hi  I".  LESSON  XIV. 

isALTS — COMBI/STIBLES. 


Soda. — The  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 

fiea-water,  and  from  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of 

|)lahts  that  grow  on  the  sea^shore,  particularly  from 

{hat  called  salsoda,  which  is  found  in  great  abun- 

liaoce  on  the  coasts  of  the  southera parts  of  Europe, 

.undl  from  which  it  has  ifs  nan^e.     It  is  sometimes 

called  harilla,  from  the  salsoda  being  so  denominated 

JQ  .fcjpain.     This  substance  is  of  essential  use  in  the 

.iai'ts.     When   melied  \yith    flint  or  sand,  it  forms 

^lass,  and  answers  much   better  for  tliis  piw^30«e 

;  than  potash.     Jn  conjunction  \ilthciil  and  lim?*,  it  is 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  and  it  is  used 

is  ^  substitute  for  it  in  the  c-Ieaning  and  bleachiiigi 

.^f  linen,  flannels,  and  worsted  goods.     If  a  weak 

solution  of;  soda  be  poured  into  foul  bKittles,  or  casks 

in  which  wine  has  been  long  kept,  it  will  cleanse 

i\\Qpi.     it  may  also  be  successfully  used  for  nv^^fthin^ 

/vessels  in  which  milk  has  become  acid.     Sinddles, 

^.j&i'idles,  and  bpot-jtops,  may   be  efleclually  cleaned 

'iij;^  means  of  this  licjuor,  and  restored  tq  nearly  thejir 

;|5riffiii?iJr.Qq[9ur  and  appearance. 

CowimQTi^a/^  thpugh  found  in  some  countries  in 
Ji  solid  .'and  m'as^ive  {itate,  is  for  the  most  part  an 
artificial  preparation  from  sea-watfer,  or  from  the 
wafer  dfsal  t  lakes  ftrjd  brine  springs.  Scarcely  any 
pther  production  is  in  so  much  request.  It  is  useid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  countries  for  cor- 
r^ctjjinr  t]i.e  insipidity  of  food.  When  applied  i^ 
"-small  4uahtilies,  it ' itQceUrates  the  putrid  ferment^- 
tiori;  and.ln  this  case,  is  considered  to  aid  4igesUo^. 
by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  \\\^  tuimcnti. 
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Ill  htgw  qtiantitief ,  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  and 
tends  to  preserve  organic  substances  from  corrupt 
tion.  Salt  is  used  for  glazing  the  surface  of  coar$e 
earihenlvare :  and  is  employed  in  several  processed 
of  dyeing.  When  this  substance  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  it  has  the  appellation  of  rock  salt:  and  im- 
mense masses  of  it  are  found  in  different  countries 
of  the  world,  ^he  most  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
inost  c^lebi-ated  salt  mines,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  those  about  five  miles  from  Cracow,  in 
Poland.  On  descending  to  the  bottom  of  these  mines, 
a  stranger  is  astonished  to  find  a  kind  of  subteiTa- 
nean  republic,  consisting  of  many  families,  who  have 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  polity.  Here  arQ  pub- 
lic roads,  and  carriages,  horses  being  employed  to 
draw  the  salt  to  the  mouths  of  the  mine,  where  it  is 
taken  up  by  engines.  Many  of  the  people  are  bom 
there,  and  never  stir  out;  but  others  have  occa- 
sional opportunities  of  breathing  the  fresh  air  in  the 
fields,  and  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  sub- 
terraneous passages  or  galleries  are  very  spacious: 
and,  in  many  of  them,  chapels  are  hewn  out  of  the 
^It.  In  the  year  1780,  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
ihe  workmen  had  penetrated  was  about  320  yards, 
and  the  mass  of  salt  was  considered  to  be  in  some 

f>laces  more  than  240  yards  thick,  and  to  extend  at 
east  three  leagues. 
s  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■       ' 

Nitre  is  usually  observed  in  the  form  of;  fine 

capillary  crystals,  though  it  is  sometimes  found Jn 

a  massive  state.     In  some  parts  of  India,  Africa, 

and  Spain,  it  i«  found  incrusted  on  the  surface  of 

the  earth)  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  admit.of 

^  .being  swept  off,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year^ 

twice  or  three  times  a  week.    Immense  quantities 

.  foif  i^tce  are  annually  re(;^uired  for  the  purposes  of 

^UmiV    From  its  constituUing  ome  of  the  most  imjipr- 
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^has  beea  found  necessary  to  adopt  artificial  ihoitkil 
bf  producing  it.  In  several  parts  of  the  Bast 
Indies"  there  are  places  called   saltpetre  grounds. 

^  From  these,  large  quantities  of  the  earth  are  dug, 
and  put  into  cavities  through  which  water  is  made 
to  pass.  This  brings  away  with  it  the  salt  which 
the  earth  contains,  and  which  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  water  by  boiling.  The  discovery  of 
gunpowder  has  completely  changed  the  modern  art 
of  war.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  this  arti- 
cle in  Europe  is  about  the  year  1373,  when  it  was 
employed  in  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  known  in  China  long  anterior  to 
that  period.     Its  component  parts  '^re  nitre,  char- 

*^^' coal,  and  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-six, 
fifteen,  and  nine  parts,  in  every  hundred.  These 
ingredients  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  sepa- 

'  i*ately,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a 

^  thick  paste.  After  this  has  dried  a  little,  it  is  placed 
ujpon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  small  holes,  through 
which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it  is  dividted 
into  grains,  the  size  of  which  depends  of  course 
upon  the  width  of  the  holes  through  which  it  has 
been  squeezed.  It  afterwards  undergoes  sorpe  other 
operations  before  it  is  ready  for  usp.  Nitre  is  fre- 
quently administered  in  medicine:  and  it  is  used 
very  extensively  in  different  arts. 

Common  or  Pit  Goal  is  usually  composed  of 
charcoal  a^d  bitumen,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay. 
It  is  generally  of  a  slaty  structure  and  foliated  tex- 
ture; and,  when  burnt,  cakes  more  or  less  during 
combustion.  Some  foreign  writers  have  ascribed 
the  great  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to  the  coals  which 
are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  island  in  such 
abundance,  and  whicn  facilitate,  in  a  "^evy  essential 
degree,  nearly  all  its  manufactures,  and  ddiiiie« 
^en^)^  are  a  meant  of  promoting  iti  ooiliUttWce 
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ta  an  extent   which    is    possessed   by   fe\y  other 

countries.      All   the    ^reat    mnnnftfictnring    towns, 
Birm'nf(finm,   ShellieUJ,  Leeds,  Glnsixovv,  &c.,  are 
situiited  either  in  tfie  'micTst  of  coal  districts,  or  in 
places  to  vvh'lf.h   coals  cnn    he  conveyed  vvitii   little 
expense.      In  Eiiglnnd,  con's  'are    principally   ob- 
tained from  tlie  neighbonrhood  of  Newcnslle-npon- 
Tyne,  Sunderland,  and  Whitehaven-    At  Newcastle 
there   is   a  co.al-pit  nearly  800  feet  in  depth,  and 
which   is   wroiijrht   hinigolitally,  quite  across,   and 
beneath  the 'l)e(J  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  under  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  county  of  Dmliani.     At  White- 
haven  tfie  mines  are  of  great  depth,  and    are   ex- 
tended even  under  the  sea,  to  places  where  there  is 
above  them  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of 
?.great  burthen,  and  in  which  the  miners  are  some- 
^^tirnes  able  to  hear  the  roarinf^  of  the.  waves.     Or 
'Hhe  contrary,  in  some  parts  of  Durham  tiie  coal  lies 
SO  near 'the  S'urtaceot  the  earth  that  the  wheels  of 
carria<jes  lay  it  open,  in   such  quantities  as  to  be 
sufficient    for   the    use  of  the   neighbourhood.     In 
general  the  entrance  to  coal  mines  is  by  perpen- 
dicular   shafts,    and    thv.  workmen    and    coals    are 
drawn  up  by  machimry.     As  the  mines  frequently 
extend  to  great  distances  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  peculiar  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  continually  vsntilatsd  with  currents  of 
fresh  air,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  work- 
•'•men  a  constant  supply  of  that   vital  fluid,  and  also 
-vof  expelling  fruni  the  mines  certain  noxious  exhala- 
,-tions  which  arc  soni^times  produced  in  them.     One 
of    these,    denominated'   fire-damp,   explodes   with 
rgreat  violence,  on  t^e  approach  of  a  lighted  candle, 
or  any  other  flame,  and  has,  at  different  times,  9c- 
casioned  the  loss  of  niiiiny  valuable  lives.     It  is  a 
..^singular.  circumstancCj  that   although  it  is  set  on 
ifi.re.by  a  flame,  yet  it  cannot  be  kindled  by  a  red- 
hot  iron,  nor  by  sparks  produced  from  the  collision 
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of  flint  and  steel.     Hence  a  machine,  called  a  steel 
mill,  was  contrived,  to  produce,  by  collision  with 
flints  a  sufficient  light  for  the  miners  to  carry  on 
their  work  in  places  where  the  flame  of  a  candle 
would  produce  explosion.     But  the  safely  lamp,  in- 
vented by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davj^,  has  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  superseded   the   sleel    mill.      Tl)is 
lamp  is  inclosed  in  a  wire  gau?.e  cylind5}\  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  so  extremely  small,  that,  while 
it  permits  the  light  to  escape,  it  prevents  the  sur- 
rounding gas  from  communicating  with  the  lamp  so 
as  to  explode.     Another  injurious  exhalation  in  coal 
mines  is  called  choke-damp.     It  is  the  property  of 
inflammable  air  to  rise  to  the  upper  parts:  but  this, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  occupies  principally  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mines.,  and  occasions  death  by 
svffocation.  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  fatal  as  the 
former.     The   uses  of  coal   as   fuel   are    too  well 
known  to  need  any  observations.     By  distilling  it, 
an  injlaminabh  gas  is  produceiJ,  which  of  late  has 
been  introduced  for  the   lighting  ol   manufactories. 
.  and  the  principal  streets  arid  shops  of  almost  all  the 
large  towns  in  the  empire.     Th:s  gas  is  conveyed 
by  pipes,  from  the  re.serv(»ir  in  wh'ch  it  is  collected, 
to  great  distances;  and  the  light  which  it  yields  is 
peculiarly   brilliant  and    beautiful.     It  \ya%.  at  the 
foundry  belonging  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at 
Birmingham,  that  the  first  display  of  gas  lights  was 
made  in  the  year  1802,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
joicings for  peace. 

Amber  is  a  substance  usually  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,   semi-transparenty    and    of   a   shining    and 
somewhat  resinous  lustre.     The  origin  of  it  is  un- 
known;  but  from  the  ants  and  other  insects  which 
r^it  frequently  contains,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
.^has  once   been  in   a  fluid   state.      The  ancients, 
...among  whom  it  was  in  great  request,  called   it 
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electron.  Amber  is  usually  found  in  rounded  and 
detached  pieces;  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
6n  the  eastern  shores  of  Enghind,  and,  in  small 
quantities,  on  those  of  Sicily  and  the  Adrintic  ;  and 


are  worked  in  the  usual  way,  by  shafts  and  galle- 
ries, to  the'  depth  of  100  feet.  The  amber  is  im- 
bedded in  a  stratum  of  fossil  wood,  and  occurs  in 
rounded  pieces,  from  a  few  grains  to  three  and  five 
pounds  in  weight.  Before  the  discovery  or  general 
dispersion  of  precious  stones  from  India,  amber  was 
considered  of  great  value  us  a  jewel,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  all  kinds  of  ornamental  dresses.  It  is  now 
phiefjy  in  request  among  Greek  and  Armenian  mer- 
chants, but  it  is  uncertain  where  they  dispose  of  it. 
Some  persons  conjecture  that  it  *is  purchased  by 
pilgrims  previously  to  their  journey  to  Mecca :  and 
that,  on  their  arrival  in  that  place,  they  burn  it  in 
honour,  of  Mahomet. 


LESSON  XV. 


METALS. 

Platina  is  the  most  ponderous  of*  all  the  metals, 
and  wbea  purified  is  more  than  twenty-one  times 
heaviei:  than  water.  It  is  also  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  difficult  to  be  melted,  the  most  intense 
fire  and  most  powerful  acids  shaving  scarcely  any 
eiTect  upon  it.  It  is  not  fusible  by  the  heat  of  a 
forge,  but  requires  either  the  concentrated  rays  of 
the  sun  in  a  burning  mirror,  the  galvanic  electricity, 
or  a  flame  produced  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  gas. 
It  is  of  a  white  colour,  but  darker  than  silver,  au'i 
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h  generally  found  in  small  blunted  and  angular 
groins  or  scabs  in  the  s:indf<  of  some  of  the  rivers 
in  South  America.  It  h;is  ulso  been  found  in  Rus- 
sia. This  metal  wns  unknown  in  Europe  till  the 
year  741.  Its  ductility  is  so  great  that  it  may  be 
.rolled  into  p!ates,  or  drawn  into  wire.  Platina  is 
also  made  into  mirrors  for  reflecting  tahscopes,  into 
mathematical  instruments,  j)en(iulumi^,  and  clock- 
work ^  particularly  where  it  is  requisite  that  the 
construction  of  these  should  be  more  than  usually 
correct,  as  platina  is  not  only  free  from  liability  to 
rust,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  very  little  dilqtion  by 
heat. 


Gold    is  a   metal    distipguished   by   its  yellow 
odour ;  by  its  being  softer  than  silver,  but  consi-' 
derably  harder   than  tin.     It  is   found  in  various 
states,  massive,  in  grains,  small  scales^  and  capillary, 
or  in  small   branches.     It  cartnot   be  dissolved   id 
any  acid  except  aqua  regia,  and  is  more  than  nine* 
teen  times  heavier  than  water.     Gold   abounds  in^ 
manv  of  the  African  rivers,  and  is  verv  common  in 
several  districts  both  of  South  America  and  India. 
The  principal  cold  mines  m  Europe  are  those  of 
Hun":arv.     Gold  has  been  found  in  Norway   and 
Sweden,  and  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.     The  njode  of  extracting  the  gold 
from  its  ore  is  by  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
mixing  this  powder  with  quicksilver.     The  quick- 
silvei'  haying  the  quality  of  uniting  with  itself  every 
particle  of  the  precious  metal,  but  being  incapabttf> 
of  union  with  the  other  substances,  extracts  it  even* 
from  the  largest  portion  of  earth.  '  The  quicksilver^ 
is  then  driven  off  by  means  of  heat.     Coinage,  or  ■ 
sterling  gold,  consists  of  an  alloy  of  about  twenty- 
two  piarls  of  gold  with  t\yo  parts  of  copper  :  whilst 
gold  of  the  new  standard,  of  which  gold  plate,  watch-*^^ 
casQs,  and  many  articlef  arQ  made,  cooiist«  of  cml/' 
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eighteen  pa.'ts  of  gold,  and  six  parts  of  copper. 
The  coiniige  gold  of  Portngnl  nnd  America  is  of 
the  siime  stniiHnni  as  our  own;  thMtof  Frnnce  is 
somewhnt  inlerlor;  nnd  Span  sh  gold  is  iiilerior  to 
the  Freijcli.  The  Diilch  duciils  and  some  of  the 
Moorish  cohis  are  of  gold  unalloyed. 

'     • •   •  ,d 

Silver  is  a  white.  briHnnt,  sonorous,  and  ductile 
metnl,  scMnewhat  more  ih.in  ten  times  heavier  than 
\va<er.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heal.  It  is  found 
in  d  fferent  slates.  Of  these  the  principal  is  deno- 
niinaied  native  silver,  from  its  being  nearly  in  a 
slate  of  purity.  Native  silver  sometimes  occurs  in 
Sn):ill  lumps,  somet.mes  in  n  crystallized  form,  and 
sometime^  in  leaves,  threads,  or  wre.  In  many 
ihstaiices  th6  latter  are  so  connected  with  each  other 
as  lo  resemble  the  branches  of  trees,  in  which  case 
the  oie  is  culled  dendritic.  There  are  also  several 
ores  bf  sifver,  in  which  ih  s  metal  is  combined  with 
lead,  aniinlony.  arstfnic^  sulphur,  and  other  sub-r 
stances.  L  ke  gold,  silver  is  coined  into  jinoney» 
and  1^  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  utensds, 
which  hiive  the  general  appellation  of  silver  plate. 
For  thcfse  purposes  il  is  aliOyed  with  copper,  which 
does  not  a  fleet  its  whiteness.  Our  standard  sdver 
is  composed  of  about  12i  parts  of  pure  metal 
and  on6  part  of  copper;  and  the  nietal  of  this 
standaH  is  used  both  for  silver  plate  a|id  in  the 
coinage!  '  «       ,> 

Mercury y  in  its  native  state,  is  called  quicksilver, 
and  is  folind  in  small  globules  of  a  shining,  silvery 
appearance,  scattered  through  d  fterent  kinds  of 
stones,  clav,  and  ores.  It  is  nearly  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  water.  The  principal  ore  of  mercury, 
and  that  from  which  the  nietnl  is  chiefly  obtained, 
is  cinnabar.  This  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  consists 
of  mercury  mineralized  with  sulphur.     This  metal 


ia  always  fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere:  byexlieme  cold  it  becomes  solid,  and 
in  this  slate  may  be  l)eaten  with  a  hammer  and  ex- 
tended without  breaking.  Being  the  heaviest  of  all 
fluids  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  not 
congealing  at  the  temperature  of  our  chmate,  it  has 
been  preferred  to  all  others,  for  harormtars,  as  a 
measure  for  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  And  as 
heat  dilates  mercury  similarly  to  otiier  fluids,  it  is 
hkewise  made  into  thermometers.  The  combina- 
tions of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amal- 
gams. Mercury  and  tin  combined  form  the  sub- 
stance that  is  used  for  the  silvering  of  looking- 
glasses.  There  are  several  preparations  of  mer- 
cury used  in  medicine.  A  valuable  red  colour, 
called  Vermillion,  is  formed  by  melting  together 
three  parts  of  mercury  and  one  of  sulphur. 

Copper  is  a  red  or  orange-coloured  metal,  about 
nine  times  heavier  than  water.  It  is  the  most 
SQUorous  of  all  the  metals,  and,  except  iron,  the 
most  elastic.  It  melts  at  a  cherry  red  or  dull  white 
heat.  It  is  found  under  a  great  variety  of  forms^ 
sometimes  in  masses  of  pure  metal ;  but  more 
frequently  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
particularly  sulphur.  The  uses  of  copper  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  When  rolled  into  sheets, 
betwixt  large  iron  cylinders,  it  is  employed  for  the 
covering  of  houses,  sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships, 
and  for  engraving  upon,  &c.  As  copper  does  not, 
like  iron,  strike  fire  by  collision,  it  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  iron  in  -the  machinery  which  is  employed 
in  gunpowder  mills.  Several  preparations  of  cop- 
per are  used  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Verdigris  is  a  rust  or  oxide  of  copper, 
usually  prepared  from  that  metal  by  corroding  it 
with  vinegar.  Of  all  metals  that  are  known,  copper 
it  the  most  susceptible  of  alloy.     Brass,  princ^'f 
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malet  or  pinchbeck,  and  Dutch  gold  or  Dutch 
metal  nre  all  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc.  Bronze,  the 
metal  of  which  cannons  are  ir^ade,  and  bell  metal, 
are  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  White  copper  is  an 
alloy  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  arsenic. 


Iron 


etal  of  a  livid /T^revish  colour,  hard,  and 


IS  a  metal  oi  a  iiviu /TfrevKsn  colour,  nnra,  an( 
elastic,  and  capable  of  rec^eivin^r  a  high  polish.     Its 
weight  is  nearly  eight  times  tiiat  of  water.     It  is 
seldom   found  in   a  truly   nsitive   state,  but   occurs 
abimdantly  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world,  in 
a  state  of  oxide,  and   mineralized   with    sulphuric, 
carbonic^  and  other  acids.     Iron  is  found  in  plants, 
in  several  kinds  of  coloured  stones,  and  even  in  the 
blood   of  animals.     With   us   iron   is  employed   in 
three  stales,  namely,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and 
steel.     Cast  inm  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  both  the 
hammer   and  the  file ;  extremely    brittle  and  of  a 
dark  grey  colour.     The  process  of  converting  cast 
iron    into    wrought    or    malleable    iron,  is    called 
blooming.     The  cast  iron  is  thrown  into  a  furnace, 
and    kept    melted    by    the    flame  of   combustibles 
which  is  made  to  play  upon  its  surface.     Here  it  is 
suffered  to  continue  about  two  hours,  a  workman 
coijsta^n.tly. jtirring    it,    until,   notwithstanding   the 
continuance  of  the  heat,  it  gradually  acquires  con- 
sistency, and  congeals.     It  is  then  taken  out,  while 
hot,  and    violently   beaten    with   a    large   hammer 
Worked  by  machinery.  .  In  this  strite  it  is  wrought 
into  bars  for  sale.     Steql  is  usually  made  by  a  pro- 
cess called  cementation.-    This  consists  in  keepins. 
bms  of  iron  in   contact  with   powdered,  charcoal^, 
during   a  state   of  ignition,  for  several   hours,  in 
earthen  troughs  or  crucibles,  the  mouths  of  which 
are  stopped  up  with  clay.     Steel,  if  heated  to  red- 
ness, and   suffered   to   cool  slowly,  becomes   soft  ;cl 
but  if  plunged,  whilst  hot,  into  cold  water,  it  ac-pj 
qtlire^  e^trenne  hardness.    The  iron  procured  from -f 
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Sweden  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the  mnnuTacture  of 
steel. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  someu-hnt  like  silver  in 
appeiinmce,  hut  is  CDnsiclenihly  li^rlitcr,  und  mnkeji 
a  cra(;I\lin,u:  iio"se  wiien  heiit.  It  is  very  soft  juuI 
ductile,  mid  Ikis  hut  I. tile  elasticity.  This  rnetal  is 
always  I'ound  either  in  a  state  of  oxide  or  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur  and  copper,  and  is  about 
seven  times  as  heavy  as  wate'K  It  melts  at  410*'. 
Tin  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  bell  nietal,  bron2ie', 
pewter,  and  various  other  compounds. 

Lead  is  a  heavier  metal  than  tin,  of  a  pale  ancf 
livid  gvey  colour  when  broken,  not  sonorous  whetl. 
pure,  v.cry  flexible,  and  so  soft,  that  it  may  be 
marked  with  the  nail.  It  stains  paper  or  the  fingers 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  about  eleven- times  heavier 
than  vyater.  It  melts  at  000^.  The  most  common 
state  in  which  lead  is  Ibund  is  in  combination  with 
sulphur  and  a  small  portion  of  silver.  This  ore  is 
knavvn  by  the  name  of  galena,  and  is  frequently  in 
the  form  of  blackish  cubical  crystals.  Lead  is  also' 
found  in  union  with  arsenic  and  manv  acids.  Greaf 
quantities  of  lead  are  used  for  the  making  of  shot.. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  alloyed  with  arsenic,  to  render 
it  more  brittle,  and  to  render  the  grains  more  round* 
and  perfect  than  they  would'  other^'i'ise  be.  An 
alloy  of  lead  and  tin  forms  the  solder  which  is  used 
by  plumbers^  The  types  that  are  used  by  piinters* 
for  very  large  characters  are  sometimes  composed  * 
of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  copper.  Lead  is  also  used 
with  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter.  ^ 


Zinc  or  Spelter,  as  it  is  S^omelimes  called,  is  a ' 
bluish  white  rfietal.  It  has  a'  very  perceptible  taste,' - 
\9  about  seVen  times  heavier  than  water,  rather ' 
harder  than  silver,  and  possesses  but  a  ^all  degree' 
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of  malleability  and  ductility,  except  under  certain 
circLimstnnces.  It  melts  at  ahout  G80*=>.  This  metal 
is  never  found  in  a  pure  slntc  ;  and  the  principal 
ores  irom  wliicli  it  is  procured  are  known  i)y  the 
names  of  cnKuninc  jukI  blende.  In  Ciiina,  z.nc  is 
used  as  a  current  c<^in  of  ilie  country.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brn«!s,  pinchbeck,  and  bronze, 
all  of  which  consist  of  this  metal  in  combindtion 
with  dillurent  proportions  of  copper. 

Arsenic  is  A  nrietal  of  a  steel-blue  colour,  and 
considerable  brilliancy ;  it  is  remarkably  brittle, 
and  somewhat  more  than  eight  titnes  heavier  than 
water.  This  metal  and  all  itd  compounds  are  viru- 
lent poisons.  Its  vapour  has  a  V6ry  stfonjg  smell 
resemblmg  garlic.  It  is  found  nearly  pure  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany.  The  arsenic  sold  in  the 
shops  is  an  oxide  or  rather  an  acid  of  this  metal 
art ifrc  ally  prep  ired.  The  manufacturers  of  glass 
frequently  employ  the  oxides  of  arsenic  in  fabrication 
of  that  article.  Arsenic  is  used  in  lh«  processes  of 
dying  and  calico  printing,  and  for  the  imparting  of 
diflerent  artificial  shades  and  colours  to  lurs.  It  is 
also  used  iii  the  manufacture  of  small  shot.  In  me- 
dicine it  is  occasionally  used,  though  in  extremely 
small  doses. 

Antimony  is  a  metiil  oi  a  brilliant  and  slightly 
bluish  white  colour,  destitute  of  ductility,  and  about 
seven  times  heavier  thUnr  water.  It  is  as  hard  as 
silver,  and  so  brittle  that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  ta 
powder,  in  a  mortar.  This  metal  is  th©  basis  of 
several  medicinal  preparation^/  > 
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LESSON  XVI. 

PLYINO    POWL,  AND    CREEPING    THINGS,  PRAISE    YE    THE 

LORD. — Psahn  cxlviii.  verse  10, 


Sweet  flocks,  whose  soft  enamerd  wing 

Swift  and  gently  cleaves  the  sky; 

Whose  charming  notes  address  the  spring 

With  an  artless  harmony  ; 

Lovely  ministrels  of  the  field, 

Who  in  leafy  shadows  sit, 

And  your  wondrous  structures  build, 

AM'ake  your  tuneful  voices  with  the  dawning  light; 

To  Nature's  God  }our  first  devotions  pay 

Ere  you  salute  the  rising  day;  ' 

*  Tis  he  calls  up  the  sun,  and  gives  hira  every  ray. 

Serpents,  who  o'er  the  meadows  glide, 

And  wear-,  upon  your,  shady  hack 

Numerous  ranks  of  gaudy  pride. 

Which  thousand  mingling  colours  make ; 

Let  the  fierce  glances  of  your  eyes 

Rebate  their  baleful  fire  : 

In  harmless  play  twist  and  unfoJd 

The  -volumes  of  your  scaly  gold  ; 

That  rich  embroidery  of  your  gay  attire, 

Proclaims  your  Maker  kind  and  wise. 

Insects  and  mites,  of  mean  degree,  • 

That  swarm  in  myriads  o'er  the  land, 

Moulded  by  Wisdom's  artful  hand* 

And  curl'd  and  painted  with  a  various  dye  ; 

In, your  innumerable  forms, 

f'^raise  him  that  wears  th'  ethereal  crown, 

And  bends  his  lofty  counsels  down 

To  despicabh  worms. 
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LESSON  XVII. 


GOD   THE    AUTHOR    OF    NATURE. 


-'i    XiJI 


-There  lives  and  wqrks 


A  soul  in  all  thinofs,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

3  His, 


The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  ^ 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place      ■ .-  ^ 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in  are  His. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way^ 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ;  -. 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case,    . 

Ii!usset  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art;  :    - 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  w^briders  of  the  next.  | 

The  Lord  of  all,. liimself  through  all  diffused, 

Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  Uves. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  efiect. 

Whose  cause  is  God.     One  spirit. — His         .^        ,\Zy 

Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  tirotvS, 

Rules  universal  Nature  !     Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle^  sti^eak,  or  stain, 

Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires  ^^ 

Their  balmy  odours,  and  irpparts  their  hu^s. 

And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  inc^udes,^ 

In  grains  as  countless  as- the  sea-side  sands,*   .     > 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  ail  the  earth'.   '  ^, 

Happy  who  walks  with  h"m  !  whom,  what  he  finds, 

Of  flavour,  or  of  scent,  in  fruit,  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  graod 

In  Nature,  from  the  broad  mnjestiq  oak 

To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
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LESSON  xvni. 


ALL   CREATUftESr  CALLEO   OV   TO'  Pl&^ISE  GOD. 

Begin,  my  soul,  th'  exalted  lay  ! 
Let  each  enraptured  thought  obey,^ 

And  praise  ihe  Almighty's  name : 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth,  and  deais  and  skies^ 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise, 

To  swell  th*  inspiring  theme. 

Join,  ye  Fond  spheres,  tlie  vocal  choir ; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire. 

The  mighty  chorus^  aid  : 
Soon  as  grey  ev'ning  gilds  the  plain. 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  melting^  strainV 

And  praise  him  in  the  shade. 

Let  every  element  rejoice : 

Ye  thunders,  burst  with  awibl  voice. 

To  him  who  bids  you  roll ; 
Kfis  praise  in  softer  notes  declare, 
£acn  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air, 

And  breathe*  it  to  the  soul. 

IPo  hirfit  ye  gi'ac^ful  cedars,  bow ; 
Ye  towVing  niontitain$»,  bending  lovf. 

Your  great  Creator  own ; 
T'cti,  when  affrigtited  nature  shoo^. 
How  ^nat  kindled  at  his  look. 

And  tretiit)led  at  his  frown. 


Y©  flocks  that  Httunl  the  humble  vale', 
Ye  insects  fluttering  on  the  gale, 

In  mutual  concourse  rise ; 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom, 
And  vf^(t  its  spoils,  a  sweet  perfume; 

In  incense  to  the  skies. 
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Wake,  all  ye  mounting  tribes,  and  skig ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  him  who  shaped  your  finer  mould, 
Who  tipp'd  your  glittering  wings  with  gold, 

And  tuned  your  voice  to  praise. 

Let  man  by  nobler  passions  sway*d. 
The  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heavenly  praise  employ  ; 
Spread  his  tremendous  name  around, 
Till  heavVs  broad  orch  rings  back  the  sound, 

The  gen'ral  burst  of  joy. 

Ye  whom  ihe  charms  of  grandeur  pteasc, 
Nursed  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease, 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne  : 
Ye  pfihces,  rulers,  all  adore  : 
Praise  him,  ye  kings,  who  makes  youf  pbwV 

An  image  of  his  oWn." 

Ye  fair,  bv  nature  formed  to  move, 
O  praise  tV  eternal  source  of  love, 

With  youth's  enlivening  fire : 
Let  Ii'g6  take  up  the  tuneful  lay. 
Sigh  nis  blessM  name — then  soar  away, 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre. 
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LESSON  XIX. 

ON    CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  mv  list  of  friends  ' 

(Tho*  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
WIk)  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
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An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  thp  snail  frW 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path;  ,7 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  ibrewarn'd, 

Will  step  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes,  ^  ..,.^ 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes, 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  the  hall,  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so,  vehen  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spjacioijsi  field :       . 

There  they  are  privileged.     And  he  that  hurts 

0r  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong ; 

iDisturbs  th'  economy  of  Katyrg's  r^^alm,  ^ 

Who  when  she  form*d  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this :  if  man's  convenience,  health, 

C)t  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  thejrs.     .^ 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all.      , 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  soijs 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring  time  of  our  y^ars 

Is  so  dishonoured  and  defiled,  in  most. 

By  Jbudding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 

it  unrestrained  into  luxuriant^rowth. 

Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  sbaws  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

'Ay  which  heav'n  moves,  in  pard*ning  guilty  man. 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  year^  f 

A^  .cQQ9icious  of  the  outrage  he  pommits, 

Shall  seek  it — and  not  find  it  in  return. 
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LESSON  XX. 


DETACHED    PIECES. 


O  HOW  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields  T 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields  ? 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  : 
Air  that  the  mountaitrs  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
given ?  Beattkb. 


-It  wins  my  admiration 


To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work — 
A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well  within,  without;  ff* 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut ; 
No  nail  to  fix ;  no  bodkin  to  insert ;  , 

No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all ; 
And  yet  how  nicely  finish'd.     What  nice  band,  ' 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot. 
Could  make  me  such  another  ?  HuRDtfl. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  try  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish  that,  u^j'th  their  fins  and  shining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  se:»  :  part  single  or  with  mate 
GraS^e  the  sea-weed,  their  pasture,  and  thro'  groves 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
Show  to  tlie  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold, 
Or^  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ense,  attend 
Moist  nourishment,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch ;  part  huge  of  bulk 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  „.  ...^^„^      MiLtoif. 
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LESSON  XXI. 

A    POBT*S    NOBLEST    THEM^. 

•The  works  of  man  may  yield  delight, 

And  justly  merit  praise ; 
But  though  awhile  they  charm  the  sight. 

That  charm  in  time  decays  : 
Thi^sQulptor's,  painter's,  poet's  skill, — 
the  art  of  mind's  creative  will, 

In  various  modes  may  teem ; 
But  none  of  Uiese,  however  rare 
Or  exquisite,  can  truth  declare 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  sun,  uprising,  may  display 

His  glory  |o  the  eye. 
And  hold  in  rhajesty  his  way 

Across  the  vaulted  sky  ; 
Then  sink  resplendent  in  the  west. 
Where  parting  clouds  his  rays  invest 

With  beauty's  softest  beam  : 
Yet  not  unto  the  siiri  belong 
The  charms  which  consecrate  in  son«; 

A  p6et's  noblest  theme. 

The  moon,  with  yet  more  touching  grape. 

The  silent  night  may  cheer, 
And  shed  o'er  many  a  lonely  place 

A  charm  to  feeling  dear ; 
The  countless  stars  which  grace  her  reign, 
A  voiceless,  but  a  lovely  train. 

With  brilliant  light  may  gleam  ; 
But  she,  nor  they,  though  fair  to  see. 
And  form'd  to  love,  can  ever  be 

A  poet*8  noblest  theme. 
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The  winds,  whose  music  to  the  ev 

With  that  of  art  may  vie  ; 
Now  loud,  awakening  awe  and  fear, 

Then  soft  as  pity*s  sigh ; — 
The  mighty  ocean's  ample  breast. 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  wrath  or  rest, 

A  glorious  sight  may  seem  ; — 
J^ut  neither  wi^s^  nor  boundless  sea. 
Though  beautiful  or  grand,  can  be 

A  poet>  noblest  theipe.. 

The  earth,  our  own  dear  native  earth  1 

Has  charms  all  hearts  may  own  ; 
They  cling  around  us  from  our  birth,— 

l^ore  loved  as  longer  known ; 
Her*s  are  the  lovely  vales,  the  wild 
And  pathless  forests,  mountains  pile4 

On  high,  and  many  a  stream. 
Whose  beauteous  banks  the  heart  may  love, 
Yet  none  of  these  can  truth  approve 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  virtues  which  our  fallen  estate 
With  foolish  pride  would  claim, 

May,  in  themselves,  be  good  and  great,— 

~  To  us  an  empty  name. 

Truth,  justice,  mercy,  patience,  love, 

May  seem  with  man  on  earth  to  rove. 
And  yet  may  only  iseem  / 

To  none  of  these,  as  majCs,  dare  ji 

The  title  of  my  verse  apply — 
A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

To  God  alone,  whose  power  divine 

Created  all  that  live ; 
To  God  alone  can  truth  assign 

This  proud  prerogative :— 
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But  how  shall  man  attempt  His  praise, 
Dr  dare  to  sing  in  mortal  lays 
^    OmnipotencIS  Supreme  f  ''^ 
When  seraph-choirs,  in  heaven  above, 
Proclaim.  His  glory  and  His  love 
i'  Their  noblest,  sweetest  theme  ? 

jThanks  be  to  God  !  His  grace  has  shown 

'    How  sinful  man  on  earth 

May  Join  the  songs  which  round  his  throne 

;    Give  endless  praises  birth  : 

He  gave  His  Son  for  man  to  die ! 

fie  sent  His  Spiiiit  from  on  hijgh^ 

i    To  consummate- the  schem'e : 

O  be  that  consummation  blest  I 

ilnd  let  Redemption  be  contest 

J   A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

Barto^, 
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LESSON  xxn. 


OMNIPRESENCE   OF   GOD. 


Above — below — wher'er  I  gaze, 
*  Thy  guiding  finger,  Lord,  I  view, 
Traced  in  the  midnight  planet's  blaze, 
'.    Or  glistening  in  the  morning  dew  ; 
Whatever  is  beautiful  or  fair, 
Js  but  thine  own  reflection  there, 

I  hfi^v  thee  in  the  stormy  wind, 

'^    That  turns  the  ocean  wave  to  foam; 

Nor  less  thy  wondrous  power  I  find, 

When  summer  airs  around  me  roam  ; 
The  tempest  and  the  palm  deplaro 
Thyself,  far  thou  art  every  \vhorev 
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I  find  thee  in  the  depth  ot*  night,        •?,.{!  m*;*^ 
And  read  thy  name  in  every  star 

That  drinks  its  splendour  from  the  light 
That  flows  from  mercy's  beaming  car; 

Thy  footstool, -Lord,  each  starry  gem  '.H 

Composes — not  thy  diadem. 

And  when  the  radiant  orb  of  light 

Hath  tipp'd  the  mountain  tops  with  gold,    . 
Smote  with' the  blaze  my  weary  sight 

Shrinks  from  the  wonders  I  behold ; 
That  ray  of  glory,  bright  and  fair, 
Is  but  thy  living  shadow  there.  .  '    ' 

'  r 

( 

Thine  is  the  silent  noon  of  night, 

The  twilight  eve — the  dewy  morn  ;  » 

Whate'er  is  beautiful  and  bright, 

Thine  hands  have  fashion'd  to  adorn. 
Thy  glory  walks  in  every  sphere, 
4.nd  all  things  whisper,  **God  is  here  1" 
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HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 

'Tis  night,  ancj  the  landscape  is  lovely  na  more ; 
I  mourn — ^but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  npt   for 
you; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with    fresh   fragrance,    and   glittering 
dew.  y^ 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

■  Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  saves 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urfi  ^ 
'  O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  9f  iho  grave  \ 
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'Twas  thus,  by  the  gin  re  of  false  science  betray'd, 

That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dnzzles  to  hlind, 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 
shade, 
Destruction  before  mc,  and  sorrow  behind. 
**0  pity,  great  Father  of  light,"  then  I  cried', 

**  f  hy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from 
thee!  ^  ....•• 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust.  I  relinquish  my  pride ; 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  onlv  canst 
free." 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 
No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  lorloin : 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 
The  bright  afid  the  balmy  effulgence  ot  morn. 

See  'iVuth,Lov^, and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 
And  ^ature  alt  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  I 

On  the  cold  cHeeR  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 
blending, ' 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb  ! 

^  ,  Beattie. 


THE   HEAVENLY   REST. 


These  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

To  mourning  wanderers  given  ; 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 
*Tis  found  above — in  heaven  1 

There  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed, 

'Tis  sweet  as  breath  of  eyen ; 
A  couch  for  weary  mortals  spread, 
Where  they  may  rest  the  aching  hea^i 
And  find  repose  in  heaven  I 
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There  ia  a  home  for  weary  soutt, 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven ; 
When  tost  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals, 
Where  storms  arise,  and  ocean  rolls. 
And  all  is  drear — but  heaven  I 

There  faith  lifts  up  the  tearful  eye, 
The  heart  with  anguish  riven  ; 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by, 
yhe  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 
And  all  serene  in  heaven ! 

7-be  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 
And  joys  supreme  are  given  ; 

There  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom  ; 

Beyond  the  conflnes  of  the  tomb 
Appears  the  dawri  of  heaven  I 
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LESSON  I. 


NOTES    OK    EUROPE. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ^f  Great  Britain  and 'Ireland,  with  ex- 
tensive colonies  in  America,  the  East  aiid  West 
Indies,  and  Africa.  The  government  is  a  mixed 
or  limited  monarchy,  the  legishuive  power  being 
crested  in  the  Klng^ijiid  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  th^e  e^jiLQuViii^e  in  th«  King  alone.  Epia- 
tjopacy  is  tii  established  religion  in  England  and 
Irc^Jp^^  -and  Presbytery  in  Scotland ;  but  a  grerat 
proportion  of  ^he  inhabjtunls  pf  Ireland  are  Roman 
Ot^trioITds.  The  commerce  and'  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  exceed  those-^  of  any  other 
I^SSHJntry  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Trade  is 
^arri^  qri  with  every  part  of  the  world,  particu- 
j^arly  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Some  of  the  principal  mahu- 
/actures  are  those  of  cotton  goods,  the  centre  of 
jvliJch  is  JVfanchester ;  of  woollens,  the  centre  of 
which  is  Lfee<is  J  ^)jf  hardwqre,  the  chief  seats  of 
which  are' Birmingham  and  Sheffield;  and  of  pot- 
tery, which  is  principally  established  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  tifl^  mines  of  Cornwall  give  employ- 
ment to  i 00,000  men  ;  and  many  are  employed  in 
Various  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in 
collieries,  and  in  iron,  lead,  and  other  mines. 
,!  France  has  always  bfeen  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, states  of  modern  Europe.  At  one  time  it  pos- 
sessed numerous  colonies  in  dilTerent  parts  of  tho 
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W^ld ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  leet  in  tbd 
wars  with  Great  Britain.  Since  the  year  1814^6 
government  has  been  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
;great  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  Rom^n 
Satholic  religion ;  but  alt  other  sects  are  tolerated, 
and  all  Frenchmen  are  equally  admissible  to  ciyil 
and  military  employments.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  France  are  woollens,  silks,  laces,  hard- 
ware, cotton  goods,  and  porcelain.  It  produces 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  excellent  wines :  it  is 
also  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  leadj  coat,  ^nd 
iron.  Many  parts  of  the  usountry  are  fertile ;  and 
the  climate,  especially  in  the  middle  and  south,  is 
■genial  and  healthy. 

Spain  has  lost  much  of  its  former  power  and 
wealth  since  its  colopies  in  America  declared  them- 
selves independent.  Before  the  late  war,  the  md- 
narchy  was  absolute  :  at  present  it  can  scarcely  be 
isoiUMqered  a»  settled.  The  established,  and  only 
tolerated  r^Hgion,  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Spain 
18  a  warm  country,  and  the  soil,  in  many  places,  is 
rich  an4  fertile,  producing  excellent  wheat,  barley^ 
.iind  other  kinds  of  grain,  besides  frjuit,  oil,  titi^ 
wine.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
horsea  and  sheep ;  and  it  contains  various  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin.  ;' 

'  Portugal  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial states  of  Europe :  but  it  has.  long  since 
fleclinftd  greatly  in  im{M»rtance,.:  The  government 
is  absolute  monarchy ;  the  religion  is  Koman  Ca- 
tholic. The  principal  export  is  port  wine,  whiqh 
tikes  its  name  fVom^he  city  of  Oporto. 

Belgium  was,  till  lately,  united  with  Holland, 
and  fornxed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands; but  the  two  countries  are  now  separated. 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Europe  is  mild  ;  aiid 
itha  l^d,  whioh  is  extremely  Qat,  is  ii^  the  hi|;iv^t 
>  ffta^,^  cuitivatioin.    Most  of  tt|b^  inh|4)itf^:\t8  jpf>- 


fbss  the  Itoman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  the  govem* 
ment  is  limited  monarchy.  Long  ago,  the  Fte- 
mings,  with  their  neighbours  the  Dutch,  were  the 
greatest  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  Europe ; 
and  they  are  still  remarkable  for  industry  and  k)ve  of  ^ 
gain,  and  for  habits  oforder,  neatness, and  cleanliness. ' 

Holland  is  a  remarkably  level  country,  with  a 
cold,  moist  climate  in  the  north.  In  winter,  the 
ZuiderZee,  and  the  canals  and  rivers  are  generally 
frozen  over,  so  that  people  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  by  skaiting,  and  the  country  girls  proceed 
in  this  way  to  the  market,  carrying  baskets  of  eggs 
or  other  articles  on  their  heads.  The  country  is 
intersected  in  every  direction  with  canals  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  ;  and  there  are 
great  numbers  of  dikes  to  prevent  inundation.  The 
lorm  of  government  resembles  that  of  Great  Bri- 
iain :  the  religion  is  Presbyterian.  «-' 

Germany  consists  of  a  number  of  states,  which 
sometimes  meet,  by  their  representatives,  in  a 
General  Diet,  commonly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic;  in  the 
northern,  it  is  Protestantism  in  its  diiferent  shades ; 
and,  in  the  middle,  there  is  a  pretty  equal  mixture 
of  both.  Germany  is  famous  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters and  baths. 

Denmark  w^s  very  formidable  to  thfe  rest  of 
Europe,  during  the  nintif,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  constantly  sending  forth  bands 
of  pirates,  to  plunder  and  destroy  wherever  they 
came;  but  it  has  occupied  a  very  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  history  of  later  times.  The  govern- 
ment is  absolute  in  principle,  though  it  is  ftr  from 
being  unlimited  in  practice.  The  established  reli- 
gion is  Lutheranism :  but  there  is  toleration  for  tiil 
other  denominations.  The  principal  products  of 
Denmark  are  com,  horses,  and  cattle.    Them  «r« 
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•earcety  any  mahufactures  except  for  horrte  «dft» 

sumption. 

Sweden  nxid  Norway  have  formed  one  kingdom 
since  the  vear  1814.     The  ijovernment  is  a  limited 
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monarchy;  and  the  greater  [)art  of  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  profess  Lutheranism,  which  is  the 
established  religion.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  very 
little  of  the  land  is  fit  for  cultivation  ;  but  the  mines 
ar'e''htjm'eriDUs  and  valuable,  especially  those  of  iron 
and  copper.  Norway  also  exports  great  quantities 
of  timber,  pitch,  and  tar. 

The  n6rth  of  Sweden  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Russia  are  called  Zi«/>^nr7,  whiqh,  though  of  no  po- 
litical importance,  presents  many  interesting  pecu- 
liarities. Neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  vegetation ;  but  when  coin  can  be 
sown;  the  growth  is  so  rapid,  that  what  is  planted 
in  the  end  of  May  is  often  reaped  before  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  In  winter,  on  the  otjier  Jran^, 
yater  is  often  frozen  in  the  vessel,  as  the  person  is 
in  the  act  of  drinking  if;  and  even  spirits  of  wine 
are  sometimes  converted  into  ice.  To  protect  them 
fifom  the  cold,  the  inhabitants  generally  wear  clothes 
made  with  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turned  towards 
{lie  body,  and',  above  these,  outer  garments,  made 
of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  with  the  hairy  side  out. 
They  place  the  fires  in  the  middle  of  their  huts,  and 
cover  the  floors  with  skins,  on  which  they  both  sit 
and  sleep.  Tjiey  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  flesh, 
fish,  and  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  This  aniriial  Is 
invaluable  to  the  Laplanders.  During  its  life  it 
draws  them  about,  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
snow,  in  sledges  made  of  birch ;  and  after  its 
death  it  yields  them  almost  every  necessary  of 
fife.  The  Laplanders  are  a  harmless,  inoffensive 
people. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  by  far  the  ffveatest  in  ex- 
tent, which  has  ever  existed  in  the  woiid ;  only  aboiit 
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one-fourth  of  it  is  in  Europe.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  uncontrolled  by  any  thing 
but  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people,  which 
have  sometimes  proved  stronger  than  the  power  of 
the  emperor.     The  religion  of  the  state,  and  of  the 

freat  mass  of  the  people,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.  < 
'he  exports  of  Russia  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tallow, 
iron,  furs,  and  timber;  its  imports  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  fruit,  and  wine.^ 

Prussia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  and  moist 
cotihtry^,- abounding  in  forests  and  marshes.  Its 
fehtef  productions  are  timber,  corn,  and  amber;  its 
manufactures  are  linen  and  broad-cloth.  Persons 
of  all  creeds  are  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  state  ; 
the  government  is  simple  monarchy. 

Tne  Austrian  Empire  is  very  extensive,  compre- 
hending parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  with 
Hungary,   and    several   smaller   provinces.      The 

f)ower  of  the  emperor  is  limited  only  by  established 
aws  and  customs ;  the  religion  of  the  state  is  the 
Roman  Catholic.  In  several  parts  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  therie  are  manufactures  of  woollens, 
linens,  silks,  and  various  other  articled ;  (Here  are 
also  valuable  mines,  particularly  of  qiiicksiiver. 

Poland  was  formerly  a  powerful  and  warlike 
state ;  but  h  was  dismembered  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  its  territories  seized  by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Switzerland  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous 
ooumry  in  Europe,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bold  and 
sublime  scenery.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Alps,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  south 
and  east  of  the  country.  Muny  ot  these  are  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  between  their  summits  fie 
the  glaciers  or  fields  of  ice.  The  snow  sometimes 
rolls  down  in  great  masses  called  avalanches^  which 
overwhelm  cattle,  houses,  and  even  whole  villages. 
Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-one  cantOQ^,  Mch 
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of  which  has  a  separate  government  and  distinct 
laws :  and  the  whole  are  united  into  one  Republic  ; 
which  is  administered  by  a  Diet,  composed  of 
members  from  all  the  inferior  governments.  In 
some  of  the  cantons  the  Protestant  religion  is  esta- 
)[>l.ished,  and  in  others  the  Roman  Catholic.  Cotton 
goods,  linenf  and  silk,  are  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale ;  and  250,000  watches  are  annually  sent  abroad 
to  be  sold  in  other  countries. 

'  Italy  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe.  It 
produces,  in  great  abundance  and  excellence,  almost 
:)Bvery  kind  of  fruit  or  grain  that  is  to  be  found  iti 
temperate  climates.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  grounds  often  suffer  severely  from  the  mala- 
ria, a  species  of  noxious  air,  which  causes  fevers. 
TThe  Italians  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
JBne  natural  taste,  especially  in  poetry,  paintingj  and 
music  J  flnd  their  country  is  rendered  peculiarly  in- 
teresting by  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  with  which 
every  part  of  it  abounds.  It  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  states,  in  all  of  which  the  government  is 
despotic,  and  the  religion  Roman  Catholic. 

Turkey  possesses  an  excellent  climate,  and  a  soil 
which  i$  naturally  very  fertjle,  jBXcept  in  the  moun- 
0iiiious  districts.  Its  principal  productions  are  rice, 
i^heat,  crapes,  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits ; 
Bftd,  in  trie  north,  there  are  very  rich  pastures.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  carpets,  silks,  and  Turkey 
leather.  But  every  kind  of  improvement  and  indus- 
try is  greatly  checked  by  the  despotic  nature  of  the 
government,  which  is  administered  by  the  emperor 
pip  sultan,  assisted  by  the  divan  or  council  of  state. 
The  established  religion  is  Mahommedanism  ;  but 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church. 

Greece,  in  the  south  of  Turkey,  has  lately  been 
eriscted.  into  an  independent  state,  under  the  proteQf 
t^li  bf  En|;iaDd,  France,  and  Russia,       ' 
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LESSON  II. 


THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

.In  Europe,  the  British  Empire  borders,  at  once, 
towards  thie  north,  upoij  Denmark,  upon  Germany, 
upon  Holland,  upon  France ;  towards  the  south, 
pjpon  Spain*  upon  Si.cily,  upon  Italy,  upon  Western 
Turkey.  It  holds  the  keys  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  |t  commands  the  mouth  of  thp 
Bluck  Sen,  as  well  a^  of  the  Baltic. 

In  America  it  giveis  boundaries  ]to  Russia  towards 
tjie  pole,  and  to  the  United  States  towards  the 
teipperate  regions.  Under  the  torrid  zone  it  reigns 
in  the  nnidst  of  the  Antilles,  encircles  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  ti}\,  at  last,  it  nrieets  thosj9  new  states,  which 
it  was  the  first  to  free  from  their  dependence  on  their 
mother  country,  to  make  ^hem  more  surely  depen- 
dent upon  its  own  commercial  industry : — anq,  at 
the  same  time,  to  secure,  in  either  henDisphfsre,  any 
mortal  who  might  endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenljr 
fire  of  its  genius,  or  the  secret  of  its  conquests,  it 
holds,  midway  between  Africa  and  America,  and  on 
the  road  which  connects  Europe  with  Asia,  that 
rock  to  which  it  chained  the  Prometheus  of  the  mo- 
dern world. 

In  Af»*ica— from  the  "centre  of  that  island  which 
was  devoted  of  yore  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian 
flag— the  British  Empire  enforces  from  the  Barbary 
States  that  respect  whicli  they  pay  to  no  other 
power.  From  the  foot  of  the  Pillar?  of  Ifercules, 
It  carries  dread  into  the  remotest  proyinces  of  Mo- 
rocco. On  the  shores  of  the  Atla' tic  it  has  built 
the  forts  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Lion's  Moun- 
tain.   On  the  same  eontineDt»  beyond  the  tropics^ 
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^d  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  Auistral  pole,  it  hat 
possessed  itself  of  a  shelter  under  the  very  Cape  of 
Storms. — Were  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
thought  only  of  securing  a  port  for  iheir  ships  to 
touch  at — where  the  Dutch  perceived  no  cupabii|7 
ties  beyond  those  of  a  plantation — it  is  now  estabr 
lishing  the  colony  of  a  second  British  people  ;  and, 
uniting  English  activity  with  Batavinn  patience,  at 
this  moment  it  is  extending  around  the  Cape  the 
boundiiries  of  a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the 
soi^tl)  of  4fi'ica  to  tlji'e  ^ize  of  those  states  which  it 
has  founded  in  the  north  of  America.  From  this 
new  focus  of  action  and  of  conquest,  it  casts  its 
eyes  towards  India ;  it  discovers,  it  seizes  the  stations 
o?  most  importange  to  its  comrnercial  progress. 

Finnllv — As  much  dreaded  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  Erythr^an  Sea,  as  in  the  Pacifi.c  Ocean 
and  Indian  Archipelago — th|^  British  EJixipii^e*  the 
possessor  of  the  finest  countries  of  J  e  ea^'th,  be- 
holds its  factors  reign  over  eighty  m  lions  of  sub- 
jects. The  conquests  of  its  iperchants  in  Apl'd  begin 
>vhere  those  of  Alexander  censed,  and  wrher§  the 
termious  of  thj^  Romans  pould  never  reaqh.  ^t  this 
moment,  from  tlie  biir^ks  pf  th§  Indus  to  th^  frontiers 
of  China — from  the  Ganges  to  the  n^ountaiQs  of 
Thibet — all  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  mercantde 
company  shut  up  in  a  narrow  street  in  the  City  of 
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LESSON  III. 


THE     RUINS     QF    I^ERCULANEUM. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  ancient  curiosities  ex- 
ists in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  be- 
tween Na|)lc8  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  in  the 
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irat  years  of  the  rei^  of  Titus,  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stream  of  lava  Irorjj  the  neighbouring  volcanrt. 
This  lava  is  now  of  a  consistency  which  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  to  be  removed  ;  being  composed 
of  bituminous  particles,  mixed  with  cinders,  minerals, 
and  vitrified  substances,  which  altogether  form  a 
^lose  and  ponderous  mass. 

In  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  the  spot  it  stood 
upon  was  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  in  the  year  I'TIS 
it  was  accidentally  discovered,  by  some  labourers, 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  struck  upon  a  statue  on  the 
benches  ot  the  theatre.  Several  curiosities  were 
dug  out  and  sent  to  France,  but  the  search  wtrf 
soon  discontinued,  and  Herculaneum  remained  in 
obscurity  till  the  year  1738,  when  the  King  of  Na- 
ples employed  men  to  dig  perpendicularly  eighty 
leet  deep ;  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its 
appearance,  but  also  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran 
through  it. 

In  tne  temple  of  Jupiter  were  found  a  statue  of 
gold,  and  the  inscription  that  decorated  the  great 
doors  of  the  entrance.  Mafty  curious  appendages 
of  opulence  and  luxury  have  since  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  were  arranged  in  a 
wing  of  the  palace  of  Naples,  among  which  ar« 
statues,  busts,  and  altars  ;  domestic,  musicaK  and 
surgical  instruments;  tripods,  mirrors^^of  polished 
metal,  silver  kettles,  and  a  lady's  toilet,  furnished 
with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  ear-rings,  &c.  &c. 

A  large  quantity  of  manuscripts  was  also  found 
among  the  ruins ;  and  very  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  bv  th©  learned,  that  many  works  of  the 
ancients  would  be  restored  to  light,  and  that  a  new 
mine  of  science  was  on  the  point  of  being  opened  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  burnt  parchments, 
and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters,  has  proved 
such  an  obstacle,  that  verv  tittle  progi-ess  has  be^ 
knade  in  the  work.  ■*■*■    't^vHx--: 
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¥he  streets  of  Herculaneum  seem  to  have  beeh 
perfectly  straight  and  regular;  the  houses  well 
Duilt,  and  generally  uniform  ;  and  the  rooms  paved 
either  with  large  Roman  bricks,  mosaic  work,  or 
fine  marble.  It  appears  that  the  town  was  not  filled 
up  so  unexpectedly  with  the  melted  lava,  as  to 
prevent  the  gt^joiiest  part  of  the  inhabitants  from 
escaping  with  their  richest  effects ;  for  there  were 
not  piore  than  a  dozen  skeletons  found,  and  but  little 
^bld  or  precious  stones. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  involved  in  the  same 
dreadful  catastrophe,  but  was  not  discovered  till 
near  forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum. 
Few  skeletons  were  found  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii ; 
but  in  the  houses  thevo  were  many,  in  situations 
which  plainly  proved  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  when  the  tremendous  showers  of  asKes 
intercepted  their  retreat.  Kotzebue. 


LESSON  IV. 


MONT    BLANC. 

This  mountain,  so  named  on  account  of  its  white 
lisp^ct,  belongs  to  the.  great  central  chain  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  truly  gigantic,  and  is  the  most  elevated 
mountain  in  Europe,  rising  no  less, than  15,872  feet, 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  encompassed  by  those  wonderful 
collections  of  snow  and  ice  called  glaciers,  two  of 
the  principal  of  which  are  called  Mont  Dolent  and 
Triolet.  The  highest  part  of  Mont  Blanc,  named 
the  Dromedary,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  compressed 
hemisphere,  f^rom  that  point  it  sinks  gradually,  and 
presents  a  kind  of  concave  surface  of  snow,  m  th^ 
roi^lt  of  which  4Pfijma)l  pyran^d.jpf  i<?e.    It  t^ 


rises  into  n  second  hemispheref,  which  is  nnmed  th« 
Middle  Dome  ;  and  thence  descends  into  another 
concnve  surOice,  terniinntiiig  in  a  p«»int,  which, 
amon^  6ther  nnnies  l)est()\ved  upon  it  by  the  Savoy- 
ards, is  St  vied  Ddnie  de  Goutfi,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  inlerior  dome. 

The  (irst  snccesaf'ul  attempt  to  roach  the  summit 
of  Mint  Blaito  was  made  in  August,  1780,  \\y 
Doct(»r  l*accar(f,  u  physician  of  Cliamounl'.  lio 
was  led  to  make  the  attempt  by  a  guir/e  named 
Balma,  who,  in  searching  lor  crystids,  h:id  d.scov- 
ered  the  only  practicable  route  by  which  sonrduoua 
an  undertaking  coiild  be  accomplished.  The  ascent 
occupied  filieen  hours,  and  I  he  descent  tive.  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  the  sight  of 
ihe  Doctor  and  that  of  his  guide,  Balma,  bein^  so 
affected  6\%the  Snow  and  wind  as  to  render  tnem 
almost  blind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  face  of  eacli 
was  excoriated,  and  ihe  lips  exceedingly  swelled. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  of  the  ftdlowingyear,  1787, 
the  celebrated  natural. st,  M.  de  Saussure,  set  out 
accompanied  by  a  servant  and  eighteen  guides,  who 
carried  a  tent  and  mattresses,  and  various  instru- 
ments of  experimental  philosophy.  The  first  night 
they  passed  under  the  tent,  on  the  summit  of  t^e 
mountain  of  La  Cdtei.  The  jourriey  thither  was 
exempt  from  trouble  or  danger,  as  the  ascent  is  al- 
ways over  turf,  or  on  the  solid  rock  ;  but  above  this 
place  it  is  wholly  over  ice  or  snow. 

Early  next  morning  they  traversed  the  glacier  of 
La  C6t^,  to  gain  the  foot  of  a  small  chain  of  rocks, 
incloseti  in  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  glacier 
is  intersected  by  wide,  deep,  irregular  chasnis  which 
frequently  can  be  passed  only  by  bridges  of  snow, 
which  are  suspended  ovei*^  the  abyss.  After  reach- 
ing the  ridge  of  rocks,  th6  track  winds  alone  a  hot- 
low,  6r  valley,  filled  with  snoW,  which  extends  liorth 
and  south,  to  the  foot  of  the  highest  summit,  and  fs 
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uivided  ftt  intervals  by  enormous  crevices.  Tliesi 
show  the  snqw  to  be  disposed  in  horizontal  beds, 
each  of  which  answers  to  a  year ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  width  of  the  fissures,  the  depth  can  in  no  part 
be  measured.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  party 
reached  the  second  of  the  three  great  platforms  of 
snow  they  had  to  traverse,  and  here  they  encamped 
at  the  height  of  12,7«8  feet,  nearly  twu  miles  and 
a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  Iho  centre  of  this  platform,  inclosed  be- 
tween the  failhest  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the 
south,  its  high  steps  or  terraces  on  the  east,  and 
the  Ddme  de  Gout€  on  the  west,  nothing  but  snow 
appears.  It  is  quite  pure,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  on  the  high  summits  presents  a  s.ngular  con- 
trast with  the  sky,  which,  in  these  elevated  regions, 
is  almost  black.  Hcjre  no  living  being  is  to  be 
seen;  no  appearance  of  vegetation;  it  is  the  abode 
of  cold  and  silence.  **  When,"  observes  M.  de 
Saussurd,  **I  represent  to  myself  Dr.  Paccard 
and  James  Balma  tirst  arriving,  on  the  decline  of 
day,  in  these  deserts,  without  shelter,  without 
assistance,  and  even  without  the  certainty  that  men 
could  live  m  the  places  which  they  proposed  to  reach, 
and  still  pursuing  their  career  with  unshaken  in- 
trepidity, It  is  impossible  to  admirei  too  much  their 
strength  of  mind  and  their  courage.*' 

The  company  departed  at  seven  the  nekt  morn- 
ing, to  traverse  the  third  and  last'platform,  the  slope 
oi  which  is  extremely  steep,  being  in  some  places! 
thirty-nine  degrees,  it  terminates  in  precipices  on( 
all  sides ;  and  the  surface  of  the  Snow  wa'^  so  hard, 
that  those  who  went  foremost  were  obliged  ^o  cut 
places  for  the  feet  with  hatchets.  Th0  last  slope  of 
all  presents  no  danger;  but  the  air  possesses  &6 
high  a  decree  of  rarety,  that  the  strength  is  speedily 
Exhausted,  and  on  approaching  the  summit,  it  was 
fyUod  necessary  to  stop  every  fifteen  or  siiteeft 
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papea  to  take  breath.  At  eleven  they  reached  th^ 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  continued  four 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  M.  de  SaussurQ 
enjoyed,  with  rapture  and  astonishment,  a  view  the 
most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  rugged  and, 
sublime  in  nature,  and  made  those  observations^ 
which  have  rendered  this  expedition  important  to 
philosophy. 

A  light  vapour,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions 
6f  the  air,  conoeaJed  fnom  .the  sight  the  lowest  and' 
most  remote  objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France 
and  Lombardy  ;  but  the  whole  surrounding  assem- 
blage of  high  summits  appeared  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.    , 

,  M.  de  Saussure  descended  with  his  party,  ap<| 
the  next  morning  reached  Cjiamouni,,  without  thi^ 
slightest  accident.     As  they  hud  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not  ex- 
coriated, nor  their  sight  debilitated.     The  cold  was; 
i^ot  found  to  be  so  extremely  piercing  as  it  was 
described  by  Dr.  Paccard.     By  experiments  made 
with  the  hygrometer  on  the  summit  of  the  moun-r 
tain,  the  air  was  found  to  contain  a  sixth  portion 
only  of  the  humidity  of  that  of  Geneva:  and  to  this 
dryness  of  the  air  M.   de   Saussure   imputes  the 
burning  thirst  which  he  and  his   companions   ex- 
perienced.    It  required  half  an  hour  to  make  water 
Doil,  while  at  Geneva  fifteen  or  sixteen   minutes 
sufficed,  and   twelve  or^  thirteen   at   the   sea-side.. 
None  of  the  party  discovered  the  smallest  difTerence' 
in  the  taste  or  smell  of  bread,  wine,  meat,  fruits,  or • 
liquors,  as  some  travellers  have  pretended  is  the 
case  at  great  heights;  but  sounds  were,  of  course, 
much  weakened,  from  the  want  of  objects  of  re- 
flection.    Of  till  the  organs,  that  of  respiration  was 
tho  most  affected,  the  pulse  of  one  ot  the  guides - 
bH^^ting  ninety-eight  times  in  a  niinute,  tbfkt  of  thf^. 
I^ervaht  one  hundred  and  twelve,  ^nd  that  of  1^.  4^ 
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8*itMur«  one  hundred  and  one ;  whilo  at  ObKBOMak 
the  pulsation!  respectively  were  forty-nine,  sixty, 
and  seventy-two.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr, 
Botttifoy,  an  English  gentleman,  succeeded  in  a 
similar  attempt,  although  it  was  attended  With 
greater  difficulty,  arising  from  enlargements  in  th« 
chasms  in  the  iC0<  Claakb's  WifiitUrs^ 


LESSON  V. 


ACBBIA WIRTEMBSBfl TT&Ob. 

Russia. — The  diversified  soil,  climate,  and  aur* 
face  of  Russia  enable  it  to  siupporta  vast  variety  of 
vegetable  productions.  In  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  the  whole  polar  district  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; a  few  firs  and  junipers,  w^ith  some  mosses 
and  a  few  grasses,  being  the  sole  produce  of  the 
soil.  The  districts  watered  by  the  Volga  are  tole- 
rably fertile  as  far  as  the  steppes  near  Astracan. 
The  most  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  is  the 
tract  watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  called 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  government  of  Voronesch* 
In  these  extensive  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  lovtrer 
shores  of  the  Volga,  the  soil  is  a  rich  black-  mould, 
Strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  formed  ftom 
successive  layers  of  vegetable  remains.  In  Livonia 
the  soil  is  excellent.  The  plains  on  the  Don  are 
too  rich  for  being  matiured*  The  southernmost 
parts  of  Finland  are  well  cultivated  by  the  peacejuL 
and  industrious  Fins.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tracts 
conquered  at  different  periods  since  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  from  Turkey,  Sweden,  Poland, 
Imd  Persia,  in  respect  of  fertility  of  soil,  abundance 
and  variety  of  produce,  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  empire  together.  Rice  sotceedlr 
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vtrell  near  Kislar  in  Clrcassla.  Hops  are  found  in  it 
wild  state  in  Taurida.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  south.  The  olive  has 
been  ti'ied  in  vain  near  Astracan,  but  prospers  *in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Crimea  and-Tiiurida. 
Sugar-melons  abound  near  the  Don  and  Volga. 
Excellent  artichokes  are  raised  at  Keif.  Forests 
of  cherry-trees  are  found  in  Valdimir,  prunes  in 
Little  Russia  and  Cherson,  and  Walnuts  in  Taurida, 
where  are  also  found  apricots,  peaches,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  figs,  pistacia,  and  hazel-nuts.  On  the 
Uralian  heights  are  cedar-nuts.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  is  at  present  confined  to  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  Taurida,  and  some  districts  upon  the 
Pruth  in  Moldavia.  Pine  soda  is  produced  in 
Taurida, 

Wirtemherg. — A  few  small  tracts  excepted,  Wir- 
temberg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well-watered 
countries  in   Germany.     It   generally  consists  of 
champaign  lands,  and  pleasant  vales  abounding  in 
every  necessary  of  life.     Its  fertility  is  such,  that 
much  more  grain  is  raised  than  suffices  for  internal 
consumption,   and   hence    considerable    quantities 
are  exported.     Flax  and  hemp  are  also  cultivated. 
The  valleys,  which  are  some  of  them  eight  miles 
in  length,  are  almost  covered  with  forests  of  fruit- 
trees,  which  are  also  abundant  in  other  parts  hi  the 
countrv,  so  that  cider  and  perry  are  the   liquors 
drunk  by  the  peasants  when  wine  happens  to  be 
scarce  and  dear.      The    mountains    are    rich    in 
minerals    and   covered    with   vines.      The   wines 
are  palatable   and  wholesome,  and  are  generally 
denominated  Neckar  wines.     Cherries  are  grown 
g  great  quantities  in  the  districts  of  the  Alb  and 
Black    Forest.       Game    and    poultry    are    abun- 
dant, and  large  herds  of  horned  cattle  are  rear- 
ed m  various  parts  of  the  country.      In  the  neigh- 
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fcourhbo^  of  Ulm,  a  particular  branch  of  inSixi^ 
try  is  the  feeding  of  snails  :  millions  of  these  ani- 
tnals  are  fattened  here  and  sent  to  Vienna  and 
Italy. 

Tyrol. — The  Tyrolese  mountains  present  every 
aspect,  from  the  ever-blooming  verdure  of  perpet- 
ual spring,  to  the  dreary  sterility  of  the  frigid 
zone.  Though  their  summits  are  always  covered 
with  snow,  yet  their  sides  are  clothed  with  the 
finest  woods,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  forest- 
trees,  and  sheltering  numerous  species  of  ffarhe. 
Their  valleys,  though  rocky  in  soil,  have  rich  and 
extensive  tields  of  corn,  flax  and  tobacco.  On  the 
eminences  which  crown  these  fertile  vales,  various 
sorts  of  fruit  are  grown,  as  also  small  woods  of 
chestnut-trees ;  the  vine  is  reared  as  far  as  Brixen. 
The  rugged  aspect  of  this  elevated  country,  con- 
trasted with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  vales* 
gave  rise  to  a  saying  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
**  that  the  Tyrol  was  Tike  a  peasant's  frock— -coarse, 
indeed,  but  right  warm." 

Bell's  Geography,  ^, 
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GERMANY DENMARK. 


Germany. — No  country  in  the  world  has  under- 
gone a  greater  transformation  in  respect  of  climate 
than  Germany,  and  nowhere  have  the  striking 
eflfects  of  civilization  been  more  clearly  manifested. 
In  perusing  the  accounts  which  the  Romans  hav» 
given  us  respecting  the  climate,  soil,  and  produce 
of   Germany,  in  their  days,  one   wouM  imagine 
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himfelf  reading  an  account  of  the  uncleared  parla 
of  Canada.  According  to  them,  the  climate  wa« 
intensely  cold,  the  country  barren,  uncultivated,  and 
covered  with  dreadful  frosts  and  hideous  marshes, 
at  once  offensive  to  the  senses  and  deleterious  to 
the  human  constitution.  That  the  climate  was  not 
altogether  so  bad  as  they  affirmed,  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Romans  themselves,  who  intro- 
duced the-^ultivation  of  the  viae  into  the  Roman 
provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and^  the  Moselle. 
But  it  required  the  lapse  of  many  cenWiesr^f  civ- 
ilization to  overcome  the  natural  asperities  of  this 
country.  Germany  occupies  the  middle  degrees 
of  the  northern  temperate  zone ;  but  the  climate  is 
very  various  on  account  of  the  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  and  the  more  or  less  mountainous 
nature  of  the  districts ;  however,  it  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and^  healthy.  The  finest  and  mildest 
part  of  Germany  is  the  central  region  of  the  coun- 
try, extending  from  48®  to  51° ;  in  the  more  south- 
ern provinces,  the  high  mountains  create  a  rude  cold 
climate,  although  the  plains  and  valleys  enjoy  a 
very  warm  temperature  and  an  almost  Italian  clime. 
The  northern  provinces  are  colder  and  more  damp 
and  unhealthy.  The  seasons  in  Germany  are  £ar 
from  favourable  for  bringing  the  grape  to  full  ma- 
turity, yet  the  vine  grows  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  fifty-first  parallel.  On  the  most  southern 
point  of  tlie  Tyrol,  and  on  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  some  olives  and  other  fruits  of  the  south 
ripen.  Chestnuts  and  almonds  are  found  at  the 
Rhine.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  abundant  under 
the  fiftieth  and  fifty-second  parallels,  and  are  found 
in  smaller  quantities  farther  to  the  north.  The 
different  kinds  pf  Rhine  wine  are  well  known  in 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  hock.  Iceland  moss 
has  been,  successfully  reared  on  some  of  the  high 
inountains.  ,  . 
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Denmark. — The   appearance  of  Denmark,  par- 
ticularly  of  tlie   Islands   of  Zealand   and   Funen, 
and  of  Sleswick  upon   the  continent,  is  that  of  a 
level  country,  in  general  well  cultivated.     It  affords 
nothing  which  can  properly  be  called  a  mountain. 
The  coasts  are    in  some  parts  steep  and  bold,  but 
in  general  they  are  low  and  sandy.     In  the  isles 
there  are  some    woods,  and   forests  are  found  in 
Jutland.     Zealand  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  coun- 
try, with  fields  separated  by  mud  walls;  cottages 
either  of  brick  or  whitewashed:  woods  of  beech 
and  oak,  vales,  small  lakes,  and  gentle  hills.     Funen 
is  said  to  be  as  well  cultivated  as  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  England.     Towards  the  west,  where  the  Jut- 
land peninsula  terminates  in  the  Baltic,  every  thing 
assumes  an  aspect  of  banenness  and  desolation. — 
It  has  been  compared  to  Arabia,  without  its  rivers 
or  its  verdant  oases;  but  not  without  its  tempests 
and  sands,  which  sometimes  overwhelm  what  little 
agriculture  tliere  is,  and  add  much  to  the  habitual 
wretchedness  of  the  Jutlunder.     The  Danish  con- 
tinent may  be  described  as  a  vast  plain,  through 
which  a  sandy  barren  ridge  fetrelches  from  south  to 
noi'th,   commencing  in  the    German  counties  of 
Mecklenburgh  and  Lunenburg,  and  terminating  in 
the  extreme  north  in  the  promontory  of  Skagen. 
The  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  quite  fiat  tovrards  the 
German  Ocean,  but   intermixed   with  quicksands, 
and  towards  the  Elbe,  protected  by   large   dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.     Towards 
the  Baltic  the  land   is   more  elevated,  and   oflTers 
finer  and  more  picturesque  points  of  view  than  the 
west   coast,   which   has   no   wood.     The   German 
Ocean  has  frequently   burst  through   the  isthmus 
;  which  connects  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland 
'with   the   rest   of  the   peninsula.     In   1826,  three 
rapid  currents  united  the  North  Sea  with  the  Lym- 
fiord  ;  similar  devastations  have  repeatedly  occurred 
along  the  western  coast.  Bkll's  Geography, 
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LESSON  VII. 


SWEDEN. 


During  a  journey  through  Sweden  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  the  customs, 
manners,  and  food  of  the  peasants.  Upon  entering 
a  cottage,  I  usually  found  all  the  family  employed 
in  carding  flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving 
coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth.  The  peasants 
are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the  coarsest 
materials  to  some  useful  purpose.  Tliey  twist 
ropes  from  swine's  bristles,  horses'  manes,  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-skins  for  bridles.  Their 
food  principally  consists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Michaelmas  they 
usually  kill  their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the 
ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  in  the  year 
they  bake  their  bread  in  large  round  cakes,  which 
aj*e  strung  upon  flies  of  sticks,  and  suspended  close 
to  the  ceilings  of  the  cottages.  They  are  so  hard' 
as  to  be  occasionally  broken  with  a  hatchet,  but 
are  not  unpleasant.  The  peasants  use  beer  for 
their  common  drink,  and  are  much  addicted  to 
malt  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  western 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
coffee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the  Swedish  cot- 
tages,  which  are  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  from  Gottenburg.  The  peasants  are 
all  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving. 
Their  cottages,  though  built  of  wood,  and  only  of 
one  story,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.  The 
room  in  which  the  family  sleep  is  provided  with 
ranges  of  beds  in  tiers — ^if  I  may  so  express  myself 
—one  above  the  other ;  upon  the  wooden  testers 
of  the  beds  in  which  the  women  lie,  are  placed 
others  for  the  reception  of  tlie  men,  to  which  they 
asceud  by  meanspf  ladders.     To  a  person  wlK>!tutf 
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just  quitted  Germany,  and  been  a^'customed  to 
toleraole  inns,  the  Swedish  cottages  may,  perhaps, 
appear  miserable   hovels;  to   me,  who   had  been 
long  used  to  places  of  far  inferior  accommodation, 
they  seemed  almost  palaces.     The  traveller  is  able 
to  procure  many  conveniences,  and  particularly  a 
separate  room  from  that  inhabited  by  the  family, 
which  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  the  Polish  and 
Russian  villages.     During  my  course  through  these 
two  countries,  a   bed   was   a   phenomenon  which 
seldom  occurred,  excepting  in  the  large  towns,  and 
even  then  not  always  completely  equipped  ;  but  the 
poorest  huts  of  Sweden  were  never  deficient  im 
this  article  of  comfort;  an  evident  proof  that  the: 
Swedish  peasants  are  more  civilized  than  those  of-; 
Poland  and  Russia.     After  having  witnessed  the 
slavery  of  the  peasants  in  those  two  countries,  it 
was  a  pleasing'  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again. 
among  freemen,  in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a 
more  equal  division  of  property ;  where  there  is  no 
vassalage ;  where  the  lower  orders  enjoy  a  security 
of  their  persons  and  property;  and  where  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  right  are  visible  to  the 
commonest  observer.  Coxe. 


LESSON  VIIL 


KIOLEN   MOUNTAINS. 
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It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  changes  that  occur 
in  the  great  and  ramdly  ascending  heights  of  the 
Kiolen  mountains.  The  Lapland  vegetation,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  valleys,  gradually 
disappears  under  our  feet  The  Scotch  fir  soon 
leaves  us;  then  the  birches  become  shrivelled; 
DOW  they  wholly  disappear,  and  between  the  bushes 
of  mountain  willows  and  dwarf  birches,  the  inixu* 
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iltrable  clusters  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  have  roert 
to  spread,  blackberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and 
mountain  brambles  on  the  marshy  grounds.  We 
at  last  rise  above  them  :  the  blackberries  no  longer 
bear;  they  appear  singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no 
longer  in  a  bushy  form.  At  last  they  disappear, 
and  they  are  soon  followed  by  the  mountain  wil- 
lows. The  dwarf  birch  alone  braves  the  heisht 
and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  before 
reaching  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  there  is 
a  broad  border  before  reaching  this  limit,  on  which, 
besides  mosses,  a  few  plants  only  subsist  with 
great  difficulty.  Even  the  rein-deer  mpss,  which 
vies  in  the  woods  with  the  blackberry  in  luxuriance 
of  growth,  is  very  unfrequent  on  such  heights.  Oa 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  is  almost  a  table- 
land, there  is  no  ice,  it  is  true,  nor  jglaciers,  but 
the  snow  never  leaves  these  heights  j  and  a  few 
single  points  and  spots  above  this  I^yqI  are  alone 
dear  of  snow  for  a  few  weeks.  Here  the  Lap- 
landers seldom  or  never  come  with  their  rein-deer, 
except  in  descending  to  the  valleys.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly prospect;  nothing  in  life  is  to  be  seen  any 
longer,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally  an  eagle  in 
nis  flijtt  ^'^- ^  ij,^  mountains  from  one  fiord  to 
fijiij^thef.  The  vievy  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend* 
at  It  iji  a  return  from  wilderness  and  solitude  to 
CQltivation  and  society.  Von  Bucii« 


LESSON  IX. 


BOILING    FOUNTAINS   OP   ICELANp.     . 

Though  surrounded  by  a  great  multiplicity  of 
boiling  springs  and  steaming  apertures,  the  mag- 
Bitude  and  grandeur  of  whioh  far  exceeded  any 
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thing  we  had  ever  seen  before,  we  felt  at  no  losv  ta 
determining  on  which  of  them  to  feast  6ur  wonder- 
ing eyes.  PJear  the  northern  extremity  of  the  tract 
rose  a  large  circular  mound,  formed  by  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  fountain,  justly  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  Geyser,  from  the  middle 
of  which  a  great  degree  of  evaporation  was  visible. 
Ascending  the  rampart,  we  had  the  spacious  basin 
at  our  feet  more  than  half  filled  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful hot  crystalline  water,  which  was  but  just  moved 
by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  funnel  in  the  cen- 
tre. This  pipe  I  ascertamed,  by  admeasurement, 
to  be  seventy-eight  feet  of  perpendicular  depth ;  its 
diameter  is  in  general  from  eight  to  ten  feet ;  but 
near  the  mouth  it  gradually  widens,  and  opens 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  basin,  the  inside  of 
which  exhibits  a  whitish  surface,  consisting  of  a  sili- 
ceous incrustation,  which  has  been  rendered  almost 
perfectly  smooth  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  boil- 
mg  water.  The  diameter  of  the  basin  is  fifty-she 
feet  in  one  direction,  and  forty-six  in  another ;  and, 
when  futl,  it  measures  about  four  feet  in  depth  from 
'  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  commencement  of 
the  pipe. 

On  leaving  the  mo':nd,  the  hot  water  passes 
through  a  turfy  kind  of  soil,  and  by  acting  on  the 
peat,  mosses,  and  grass,  converts  them  entirely  into 
stone,  and  furnishes  the  curious  traveller  with  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  petrifaction. 

Having  stood  some  time  in  silent  admiration  of 
the  magnificent  spectacle  which  this  matchless 
fountain,  even  in  a  state  o/  inactivity,  presents  to 
the  view,  as  there  were  jjo  indications  of  an  imme- 
diate eruption,  we  returned  to  the  spot  where  we 
had  left  -our  horses;  and  as  it  formed  a  smaH 
eminence  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  commanded 
a  -view  of  the  whole  tract,  we  fixed  on  it  as  ihi 
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•ite  of  our  tents.    About  tliirty-eiglit  minutes  pnst 
five  we  were  apprized,  by  low  reports  and  a  slight 
concussion  of  the   cround,  that   an    eruption  was 
about  to  take  place,  but  only  a  few  small  jets  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  water  in  the  basin  did  not  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  outlets.     Not  being  willing 
to   miss   the   very   first  symptoms  of  the   pheno- 
menon, we  kept  walking  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spring,  now  surveying  some  of  the  other  cavities, 
and  now  collecting  elegant  specimens  of  petrified 
wood,  leaves,  &c.,  on   the  rising  ^rounii  oetween 
the  Geyser  and   the  base  of  the  hill.     At  fifteen 
minutes  past  eight  we  counted  five  or  six  reports, 
that  shook  the  mound  on  which  we  stood,  but  no 
lemarkable  jet   followed :  the   water  only   boiled 
ivith  great  violence,  and  by  its  heavings  caused  a 
number  of  small  waves  to  flow  towards  the  margin 
of  the  ba^dn,  which,  at  the  same  time,  received  an 
addition  to  its  contents.     Twenty-five  minutes  past 
nine,  as  I  returned  from  the   neighbouring   hill,  I 
^urd  reports  which  were  both   louder   and   more 
numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  txactly 
resembled   the    distant    discharge  of   a   park    of 
i^rtillery.     Concluding   from   these    circumstances 
that    the   long-expected    ;yonders   were    about   to 
CQromence,  J  ran  to  the  niound,  which  shook  vio- 
ionily  under  my  feet,  and  I  had  scarcely  time  ts 
|ook  into  the  basin  when  the  fountain  exploded,  and 
instantly  compelled  me  to  retire  to  a  rcHpectful  dis- 
tance on  the  windward  side.     The  water  rushed  up 
out  of  the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity*  and  was  pro- 
jected by  irregular  jets  into  the  atmospnere,  sur- 
rounded by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  which,  in 
a  great  measure,  hid  the  column  from  the  view. 
The  first  four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ;  these 
were  followed  by  one  about  fifty  feet,  which  was 
facceeded  by  two  or  three  considerably  lower ;  after 
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which  cnme  the  last,  exceedini?  all  the  rest  in  splen- 
dour, which  rose  at  least  to  the  height  of  seventy 
feet  The  large  stones  which  we  had  previously 
thrown  into  the  pipe  were  ejected  to  a  great  heiffht, 
especially  one,  which  was  thrown  much  higher  than 
the  water.  On  the  propulsion  of  the  jets,  tliey  lifted 
up  the  water  in  the  basin  nearest  the  orihce  of  the 
pipe  to-ihe  height  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half; 
and  on  the  falling  of  the  column,  it  not  only  caused 
the  basin  to  overflow  at  the  usual  channels,  but 
forced  the  water  over  the  highest  part  of  the  brim, 
behind  which  I  was  standing.  The  great  body  of 
the  column  (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter)  rose  per- 
pendic(  larly,  but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  the 
meet  superb  curvated  ramifications;  and  several 
small  spoutings  were  severed  from  it,  and  projected 
in  oblique  directions,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the 
spectator,  who  is  apt  to  get  scalded,  ere  he  is  aware, 
by  the  falling  jet.  On  the  cessation  of  the  eruption 
the  water  instantly  sunk  into  the  pipe,  but  rose 
again  immediately  to^  about  half  a  foot  above  the 
orifice,  where  it  remained  stationary.  All  being 
again  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  the  clouds  of 
steam  having  left  the  basin,  I  entered  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded withm  reach  of  the  water,  which  I  found  to 
be  183^  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  of  more  than 
twenty  degrees  less  than  at  any  period  while  the 
basin  was  filling,  and  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the 
cooling  of  the  water  during  its  projection  into  the 
air. 

The  whole  scene  was  indescribably  astonishing ; 
but  what  interested  us  most,  was  the  circumstance, 
that  the  strongest  jet  came  last,  as  if  the  geyser  had 
summoned  all  her  powers  in  order  to  show  us  the 

freatness  of  her  energy,  and  to  make  a  srand  finish 
efore  retiring  into  the  subterraneous  chambers  in 
which  she  is  concealed  from  mortal  view.  .Our  cu- 
riosity had  been  gratified,  but  it  was  iar  from  being 
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•atiifled.  We  now  wished  to  har©  it  in  our  power 
to  inspect  the  mechanism  of  this  miffhty  en§[ine.  and 
obtain  a  view  of  the  springs  by  which  it  is  put  jn 
motion ;  but  the  wish  was  vain,  for  they  he  in  a 
track  which  no  fowl  i<noweth,and  which  the  vulture  s 
eye  hath  not  seen;"— which  man,  with  all  his 
boasted  powers,  cannot  and  dare  not  approach. 
While  the  jets  were  rushing  up  towards  heaven 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  my  mind  was  forcibly 
borne  along  with  them  to  the  contemplation  of  th^ 
great  and  omnipotent  Jehovah,  whose  almiehty 
command  spake  the  universe  into  being,  and  at 
whose  sovereign  fiat  the  whole  fabric  might  be  re- 
duced in  an  instant  to  its  original  nothing. 

llENDERBOfr. 
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LESSON  X. 


^OTES    ON    ASIA. 


Asiatic  Turkey  comprehends  several  districts  of 
country,  which;  in  ancient  times,  were  the  principal 
seats  of  civilization  and  refinement :  but,  tnough  it 
continues  to  possess  great  natural  advantages,  these 
are  very  imperfectly  cultivated  by  its  present  inha-r 
bitants.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  with  Angora  stufi*s,  made  of  the 
hair  of  a  particular  kind  of  goats  found  ii)  no  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  also  exports  rhubarb  an4 
other  drugs,  for  which  it  receives  in  exchange  the 
manufactures  and  produce  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  England.  The  established  religion  is  Moham" 
medanism  ;  and  the  country  is  governed  by  pachas 
subject  to  the  Turkish  Emperor. 

Arabia  is  an  interesting  country,  both  from  its 
ancient  and  modern  history.    Ishmael,  the  son  of 
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Abraham,  settled  in  the  northern  paitfl  of  It,  and 
from  him  ore  proljably  descended  the  Bedouins  or 
wanderin«T  Arabs.  The  customs  and  manners  of 
these  singuhir  tribes  Hlill  boar  a  strikin.'^  resemblance 
to  those  described  in  the  writings  oi  Moses;  and 
the  prediction  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  remarka- 
bly fultillcd  in  "their  hand  being  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them."  Arabia  is 
celebrated  in  modern  history  as  the  native  country 
of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet,  who  was  born  at  Mec- 
ca, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  500.  Propagating  his 
opinions  by  means  of  the  sword,  this  extraordinary 
man  soon  spread  his  religion  over  all  the  ndjoinin^j 
parts  of  Arabia,  from  which  it  was  carried  by  hid 
followers  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
In  all  these  countries,  will;  the  exception  of  Snairt, 
it  is  still  the  prevailing  religion.  The  nortliem 
parts  of  Arabia  are  very  barren,  consisting  of  little 
else  than  extensive  deserts  of  sand  ;  )[)ut  seve|*a) 
districts  in  the  south  are  very  fertile,  producing 
^reat  abundance  of  coffee,  grain,  drugs,'  and  pei*-'^ 
tunies.  The  horses,  camels,  and  asses  of  Arabia 
are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Ptrsia  was  the  prtncipal  seat  of  one  of  the  gre^t 
empires  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  a  powerful  and  im-' 
portatlt  kingdom.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and 
when  properly  watered,  produces  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  copper, 
iron  and  silver.  The  government  is  despotic,  akid 
the  religion  Mohammedanism,  though  the  Persian9 
are  of  a  different  sect  from  the  Turks. 

India  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mos| 
important  countries  in  the  world,  whether  we  cour 
sider  its  extent,  its  riches,  or  its  connexion  with 
Europe.  It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  two 
hundred  millions,  about  a  fifth  of  whom  are  Maho- 
metans, and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Hindoo  or  Brahminical  religion.     The  soil  or  vege-? 
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table  mould  is,  in  many  of  the  plains  and  valleyt, 
six  feet  deep,  and  yields  two  harvests  in  the  year. 
In  some  of  the  higher  regions,  however,  the  soil  is 
barren,  and  the  climate  temperate  or  cold.  The 
productions  of  India  are  timber  of  various  kinds, 
medicinal  plants,  cotton,  silk,  rice,  dye-stuffs,  and 
fruits.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  producing 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &;c.,  besides  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  principal  animals  are 
horses,  asses^  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  apes,  monkeys,  and  almost,  all  the  fe- 
rocious animals  except  the  lion.'  The  Bengal  tiger 
is  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  animals  any  where  to  be  found.  The 
Hindoos  are  divided  into  four  castes  :  the  Brahmins 
or  priests ;  the  Rajas  or  soldiers ;  the  Vaisyas  or 
husoandmen ;  and  the  Sudras  or  laborers.  Each 
of  these  castes  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  no 
person  is  allowed  to  change  from  that  to  which  he 
belongs  by  birth.  The  English  began  to  trade  with 
India  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  East  India 
Company  was  established  in  1600,  since  which  pe- 
riod its  possessions  have  been  gradually  extending, 
till  they  now  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges  resembles  Hindostan  in 
climate,  soil,  and  productions.  The  principal  state 
is  the  Burman  Empire,  the  government  of  which  is 
despotic,  and  the  religion  Buddhism. 

Thibet  is  the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  and  contains 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world.     It  was  formerly 

foverned  by  a  Lama,  who  is  still  worahipped  as  the 
eity  of  the  country,  and  who  is  believed  never  to 
die,  the  soul  of  the  preceding  Lama  passing,  at  his 
dissolution,  into  the  body  of  his  successor.  Thibet 
is  now  subject  to  China,  and  is  governed  by  lawf 
resembling  those  of  Hindostan.  It  produces  wheat, 
peas,  barley,  and  varions  kinds  of  fruit*    Gold  it 
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also  found  both  in  mines  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers  ;  and  tinkal  or  borax,  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  country,  is  procured  in  a  crystallized  state. 
Thibet  is  also  famous  for  its  beautiful  shawls,  which 
lare  made  of  the  undermost  hair  of  goats. 

China  is  thought  to  have  existed  longer  in  its 
present  state  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ; 
put  its  history  is  very  little  known.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  the  climate  genial.  It  yields 
most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Europe,  besides 
tea,  and  several  other  plants,  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
woollen  goods,  and  porcelain  :  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  last  article  the  Chinese  have  long  been  fa- 
mous, their  superiority  being  partly  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  their  materials.  The  government  is 
despotic,  and  is  administered,  under  the  Emperor^ 
by  officers  called  Mandarins.  The  religion  is  idol- 
atry, divided  into  a  great  number  of  different  sects. 
The  chief  curiosity  of  China  is  the  Great  Wall, 
erebted  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
which  is  about  1500  miles  long,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  so  broad  that,  in  many  places,  six 
horsemen  may  ride  abreast  on  the  top. 

Tartary  comprehends  all  the  country  which  was 
known,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  name  of  Scythia ; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  under- 
gone very  little  change  in  their  customs  and  man- 
ner of  living.  They  generally  live  in  tents,  and 
remove  from  one  place  to  another,  according  as  they 
can  fin^  pasture  for  their  flocks.  These  consti- 
tute almost  their  whole  wealth,  a  rich  Tartar  being 
sometimes  known  to  possess  10,000  horses,  4000 
black  cattle,  and  20,000  siieep,  besides  camels  and 
goats.  The  Tartars  are  idolaters  in  religion  ;  and 
the  government  is  patriarchal,  each  tribe  being 
ruled  by  its  o^yJa  khan  or  chief.     AU  the  eastern 
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part  of  Tartary  owns  a  nopiinal  subjection  to  the 
emperor  of  China. 

Siberia  is  a  cold  and  barren  country,  subject  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia  ;  but  it  contains  many  valu- 
able mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  uncivilized  ;  those  in 
the  south  resemblincf  the  Tartars,  and  those  in  the 
north  being  like  the  Laplanders  in  their  customs  and 
habits. 

The  islands  of  Asia  are  also  deserving  of  notice. 
Ceylon  produces  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  rice, 
oranges,  bamboos,  sugar-canes,  and  tobacco :  it  is 
also  uncommonJy  rich  in  gems,  such  as  amethyst, 
topaz,  garnet,  pearls,  &c. ;  and  it  abounds  with 
elephants  and  other  quadrupeds,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  and  useful  birds.  The  Sunda 
Islands  are  famous  for  their  spices.  Austral-Asia 
comprehends  New  Holland  and  many  other  islands 
in  the  south-east,  which  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  extent  than  for  their  importance.  The  Japan 
Islands  are  formed  into  an  empire,  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  China. 
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LESSON  XL 


MOUVT   OF  OLIVES. 


Leaving  the  mountain,  and  regaining  the  road 
which  conducts  towards  the  east  into  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  we  passed,  the  Fountain  Siloa,  and 
hence  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount  op 
Olives  ;  passing  in  our  way  a  number  of  Hebrew 
tombs.  The  Arabs  on  the  top  of  this  mountain 
are  to  be  approached  with  caution,  and  with  a 
strong  guard.    Ifere,  indeed,  we  stood  upon  holy 
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^ound ;  and  it  is  a  question,  which  might  be  rea- 
sonably proposed  to  Jew,  Christian,  or  Moham- 
medan, whether,  in  reference  to  tfie  history  of  their 
respective  nations,  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more 
interesting  place  of  observation.  So  commanding 
is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  tiflbrded  in  this  situation, 
that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the  streets,  and  around 
the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of 
the  city.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
mosque,  erected  upon  the  site  and  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  This  edifice  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Saracenic 
architecture  which  exists  in  the  world.  About 
forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  profanation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afl[licted  parent, 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  came 
to  this  eminence  to  present  a  less  offensive  sacrifice. 
What  a  scene  does  the  sublime,  though  simple,  de- 
scription, given  by  the  prophet,  picture  to  the 
imamnation  of  every  one  who  has  felt  the  influence 
of  mial  piety,  but  especially  of  the  traveller  stand- 
ing upon  the  very  spot  where  the  aged  monarch 
gave  to  Heaven  the  oflering  of  his  wounded  spirit! 
"  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head 
covered;  and  he  went  barefoot :  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head, 
and  they  went  up  weeping."  Abstracted  from 
every  religious  view,  and  considered  solely  as  a 
subject  for  the  most  gifted  genius  in  poetry  or  in 
painting,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  select  a  theme 
more  worthy  the  exercise  of  exalted  talents.  Every 
thing  that  is  sublime  and  affecting  seems  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  description  of  the  procession  or  march 
of  David,  in  his  passage  across  the  Kedron ;  and 
particularly  in  the  moment  when  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  sent  back,  and  the  aged  monarch  having 
in  vain  entreated  ittai  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend 
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the  mountain,  preceded  by  the  various  people  Said 
to  form  the  van  of  the  procession.  Every  wonder- 
ful association  of  natural  and  of  artificial  features, 
of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of  splendid  and 
diversified  costume,  of  sacred  pomp,  and  of  un- 
equalled pathos,  dignify  the  affecting  scene :  here  a 
solemn  train  of  mourners ;  there  the  sons,  the 
guardians  and  companions  of  the  Ark :  men,  women* 
children,  warriors,  statesmen,  citizens,  priests,  Le- 
vites,  counsellors, — with  all  the  circumstances  of 
grandeur  displayed  by  surrounding  objects  ;  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent;  by  the  sepulchres  oi  the 
valley;  by  the  lofty  rocks,  the  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  palaces  of  Sion ;  by  the  magnificent  perspec- 
tive on  every  side  ;  by  the  bold  declivities  and  lofty 
summits  of  Mount  Olivet ;  and,  finally,  by  the  coi>* 
centration  of  all  that  is  great  and  striking  in  the 
central  group,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
afflicted  monarch.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  this 
subject  is  too  crowded,  it  is  only  so  in  description  ; 
a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of'^  perspective,  easily 
obviates  every  objection  of  this  nature.  Haste  and 
tumult  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  requisite  cha- 
racteristics of  such  a  representation ;  and  these  a 
judicious  artist  would  know  how  to  introduce. 

Ds.  Clabkb, 


LESSON  XII. 


ARABIA PEBHA HINDOSTAV. 


Arabia. — Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  large 
flat  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots 
or  oases,  and  some  mountains  of  considerable 
height,  among  which  are  to  be  found  many  valleyi 
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of  delightful  luxuriance.     The  contrast  between  the  , 
desolation  of  the  desert  and  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  those  valleys  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  de- 
scription regarding  this  country.     Some  have  repre- 
sented it  as  exclusively  the  habitation  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  its 
miserable  inhabitants ;  others,  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  visit  the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen 
and  the  spicy  mountains  of  Hadramaut,  have  spoken 
in  raptures  of  its  fertility  and  salubrity,  and  repre- , 
sented  it  as  abounding  not  only  in  the  necessaries 
but  the  luxuries  of  life.     Both  descriptions,  if  re- 
lating   to    particular    districts,    are    correct;    but' 
neither  of  tnem  so,  if  applied  to  the  country  gene- 
rally. 

The  title  of  Happy  Arabia,  which  was  applied 
in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  oeen, 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  contrast  that  ex- . 
isted  between  them  and  the  surrounding  desert :  but 
it  is  unfair,  amid  so  much  authority,  to  doubt  the 
former  riches  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and  even  at  this 
day  no  spot  in  the  same  latitude  can  compare  with 
it,  either  in  fertility  of  soil,  or  mildness  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  also  still  famed  for  its  frankincense  and 
spices. 

Persia. — The  general  characteristic  of  Persia 
is  that  of  a  great  and  elevated  plateau,  or  upland, 
studded  with  innumerable  mountains,  with  their 
corresponding  valleys,  and  immense  desert  plains. 
That  it  is  very  elevated  is  proved  from  the  great 
abundance  of  snow  which  rests  on  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  although  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  but  of  moderate  elevation  above  the  plains. 
In  fact,  Persia  is  a  country  of  mountains,  but  they 
seem  not  to  have  any  general  direction,  nor  to 
form  any  continued  chain.  They  extend,  without 
order,  in  all  directions,  and  are  heaped  upon  o\x^ 
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another,  as  if  thrown  together  at  rnndom.  GroupSj 
which  seem  to  form  the  commencement  of  chainsr^ 
are  suddenly  interrnpted  l)y  smooth,  extensive  and 
very  elevated  plains.  The  interior  mounlains  are 
every  where  bnre,  arid,  and  forbiddinij^.  The  plains 
are  equally  unattractive,  consisting  chietly  of  gravel 
washed  down  irom  the  mountain  tops.  Water  is 
almost  a  phenomenon  in  this  arid  region,  but  when 
it  occurs,  whether  in  the  valleys  or  the  plains,  ren- 
ders them  so  much  more  pleasing  and  fertile,  by 
their  contrast  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline 
plains.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to 
DC  found  to  the  general  picture — some  favoured 
spots  to  relieve  the  eye.  * 

Hindostan.'—T wo  sides  of  the  irregular  fonr- 
sided  figure  which  Hindostan  forms,  are  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  the  other  two  are  bounded  by  land. 
The  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern 
shore,  is  not  so  broad  as  the  Arabian  Sea,  which 
laves  the  south-west  side  ;  but  the  countries  on  the 
latter  sea,  especially  towards  the  north,  are  more 
arid  and  sterile  than  those  which  lie  along  the 
former.  The  land  boundary  on  the  north-west, 
towards  the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert ;  as  it  recedee 
inland,  the  elevation  increases  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. The  remaining,  or  north-e ";;  t  side  of  this 
country,  from  the  termination  of-  the  low  and 
Bwampy  grounds  near  tiie  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  formed 
by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this 
vast  chain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  have  their 
sources,  and  flow  to  opposite  points  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  countries  on  the  Indus — the  central 
desert,  ns  it  is  called — and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
comprise  the  whole  of  India  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  eastward  of  ifie  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  All  the 
features  of  this  continental  portion  of  India  are  on 
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the  most  magnificent  scale ;  those  of  the  southern 
or  peninsular  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  an-islnnd.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,  in  latitude  16*^, 
the  east  coast  lies  nearly  in  a  straii^ht  line  north- 
east  and  south-west,  and  the  general  outline  of  the 
country  is  that  of  a  great  oval  basin,  of  which  thd 
southern  portion  approaches  near  to  the  Arabian 
Sea,  but  is  divided  from  it  by  a  high  land.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  a  very  irregular  moun* 
tain-barrier,  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  extends 
southward  at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  and  barren* 
The  elevated  country  within  this  mountain-barrier 
gets  the  name  of  Balaghaut^  or  the  country  *'  above 
the  gates,"  in  opposition  io  the  Pageenghaut,  or 
country  '*  below  the  gates."  The  name  of  Bala- 
ghaut  is  given  to  the  whole  upland  country,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges-  From  Cape  Co* 
morin  another  mountain-barrier  runs  parallel  Xo 
the  western  shore,  for  an  extent  of  about  nine 
hundred  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  the  coast,  loftierj 
and  less  interrupted  than  the  other,  and  is  called 
the  Western  Ghauts.  The  termination  towards  the 
north  i»  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  here,  for  a 
short  distance,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is 
towards  the  west,  where  the  valley  of  Nerbuddah 
is  formed.  Under  the  thirteenth  parallel,  the 
eastern  and  western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a 
cross  ridge,  and  the  country  does  not  immediately 
slope  down  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  trans- 
verse ridge,  but  forms  a  table-land  of  considerable 
extent. — North  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  the  penin- 
sula of  Guzerat,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  extends  towards  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

Bellas  Geography^   - 
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LESSON  XIII. 


CHINA. 

When  a  Eiiropenn  first  sets  his  foot  in  China, 
he  will  find  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the 
buildings,  nnd  the  people,  so  totally  diflTercnt  from 
any  thing  he  had  before  seen,  that  he  might  fancy 
himself  to  be  transported  into  a  new  world.  In 
the  long  line  of  interna]  navigation  between  the 
capital  and  Canton  of  1200  miles,  with  but  one 
short  interruption,  he  will  observe  each  variety  of 
surface,  but  disposed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
in  great  masses :  for  many  days  he  will  see  nothing 
but  one  uniform  extended  plain,  without  the  smallest 
variety ;  again,  for  as  many  days,  he  will  be  hem- 
med in  between  precipitous  mountains  of  the  same 
naked  character,  and  as  unvaried  in  their  appear- 
ance as  the  plains;  and,  lastly,  a  ten  or  twelve 
days'  sail  among  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
will  complete  the  catalogue  of  monotonous  uni- 
formity ;  but  whether  he  crosses  the  dry  plains  of 
Petchelee  and  Shauntung,  abounding  with  cotton 
and  ail  varieties  of  grain  and  pulse — the  more 
varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan,  fertile  in  yellow  cot- 
ton, in  fruits,  in  the  staple  commodity  of  grain,  and 
in  every  thing  that  constitotes  the  luxuries,  the 
comforts,  and  the  necessaries  of  the  people — the 
dreary  swamps,  morasses,  and  extensive  lakes  of 
the  northern  part  of  Kiang-see,  where  men  subsist 
by  fishing — or  its  naked  and  picturesque  moun- 
tains to  the  southward,  famous  for  its  porcelain 
manufactories— Hor  whether  he  descend  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Quan-tung,  in  which  almost  all  the  vege- 
table produce  of  the  East  may  be  i^id  to  be  con- 
centrated^ the  grand  characteristic  feature  i«  still 
the  same — a  redundant  population.     Every  where 
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he  meets  with  large  masses  of  people,  but  jnostly, 
of  one  sex ;  thousands  of  men  in  a  single  group, 
without  a  single  woman  mixing  among  them — 
men,  whose  long  gowns  and  petticoats  give  them 
the  appearance  oFthe  softer  sex,  while  these  are 
sparingly  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  back-ground, 
peeping  over  the  mud  walls,  or  partially  hid  behind 
trees  and  bushes ;  whose  short  jacket  and  trowsers 
would  make  them  pass  for  men  among  strangers, 
if  their  braided  hair,  stuck  full  of  flowers,  and  their 
little  cramped  and  bandaged  feet,  did  not  betray 
their  sex.  He  will  be  pleased  with  the  unequivo- 
cal marks  of  good  humour  which  prevail  in  every 
crowd,  uninterrupted  and  unconcerned  by  the 
bawlinff  of  some  unhappy  victim  suffering  under 
the  lash  of  magisterial  correction ;  and  he  will  be 
amused  at  the  awkward  exertions  of  the  softer  sex 
to  hobble  out  of  siffht  when  taken  by  surprise; 
but  his  slumbers  will  be  interrupted  on  the  nights 
of  the  full  moon  by  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  gongs  and  trumpets,  and  other  ac- 
companiments of  boisterous  mirth. 

A  constant  succession  of  large  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  with  high  walls,  lofty  gates,  and  more 
lofty  paeodas,  large  navigable  rivers,  communicating 
by  artificial  canals,  crowded  with  both  barges  for 
passengers,  and  barks  for  burden — as  difTerent  from 
each  other,  in  every  river  and  every  canal,  as  they 
are  all  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
rest  of  the  world — will  present  to  the  traveller  an 
animated  picture  of  activity,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. He  will  behold,  in  the  lakes  and  morasses, 
every  little  islet  crowded  with  villages  and  sand 
hovels.  He  will  observe  birds  (the  leutse  or  cor- 
morant) catching  fish  ;  and  men  in  the  water,  with 
jars  on  their  heads,  fishing  for  birds.  He  will  see 
shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from  floating  habitations, 
obedient  to  the  sound  of  a  whistle ;  carts  on  the 
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)mi(1,  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  barge:!  on  the  water^ 
moving  by  wheels,  like  those  recently  invented  in 
l^urope  for  propelling  the  steam-boats.  Among 
other  strange  objects  he  will  observe,  at  every  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  small  military  guard-houses,  with 
a  few  soldiers  fantastically  dressed  in  papejr  helmets 
and  quilted  petticoats,  making  use  of  the  fan  if  the 
weather  be  warm  ;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  if  an 
officer  of  rank  should  pass  thetn. 

He  will  observe  that  the  meanest  hut,  with  walls 
of  clay,  and  a  roof  of  thatch,  is  built  on  the  same 
plan,  and  of  the  same  shape,  with  the  palace  of  the 
viceroy,  constructed  of  blue  bricks,  and  its  tiled 
too(  supported  on  pillars.  He  will  notice  that  the 
luxurv  of  ^lass  is  wanting  in  the  windows  of  both ; 
and  that  wnile  one  admits  a  free  passage  to  the  airt 
the  other  but  imperfectly  resists  the  weather,  and 
as  imperfectly  admits  the  light,  whether  through 
oiled  paper,  silk  gauze,  pearl-shell,  or  horn. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  than  the  general  naked- 
ness of  the  country,  as  to  trees  and  hedge-rows,  of 
which  the  latter  haye  no  existence,  and  tlie  former 
exist  only  in  clumps  near  the  dwellings  of  thei 
public  officers,  or  the  temples  of  Fo,  or  Tao-tsei 
No  green  meadows  will  meet  his  eye ;  no  cattle 
enliven  the  scene ;  the  only  herbage  is  on  the 
narrow  ridges  which  divide  the  plots  of  ^rain,  or 
brown  fallow,  as  in  the  common  fields  of  England. 
The  terraced  hills  he  will  probably  observe  to  be 
terminated  with  a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  pagoda,  the 
only  objects  in  the  distance  that  catch  the  eye. 
But  the  bridges  on  the  canals,  of  every  variety  of 
shape — circular,  elliptical,  horse-shoe,  Gothic — 
slight,  and  unstable  as  they  are,  are  objects  that,  by 
their  novelty  and  vaiiety,  must  attract  notice; 
and  the  monumental  architecture,  which  adorns  the 
cemeteries  under  every  form,  from  the  lowly  tent- 
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shaped  dwellings  td  the  loftiest  column— the  at^ 
vated  terraces,  supported  by  semicircular  waHsi 
and  the  lound  hillocks,  which,  in  their  gradnated 
size,  point  out  the  grave  of  the  father,  the  mdthtfl^ 
and  the  children,  according  to  seniority,  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  objects  that  China  affords. 

If,  by  chance,  he  should  be  admitted  witiiin  the 
gates  of  one  of  their  great  cities,  as  Pekin,  Nankin, 
Sau-tcheou-foo,  Hang-tcheou-foo,  or  Canton,  he 
may  fancy  himself,  from  the  low  houses,  with 
curved  overhanging  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  a  single 
chimney,  the  pillars,  poles,  flags,  and  streamers  to 
have  cot  into  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment. 
The  gritter  arising  from  the  gilding,  the  variiisbfng, 
and  the  painting,  in  vivid  colours,  that  adorn  thd 
front  of  the  shops,  and,  in  particular,  the  ^aily* 
painted  lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper; 
the  busy  multitude  alt  in  motion,  and  all  of  ori^ 
sex;  the  painted  and  gilded  inscriptions  that^  in 
announcing  the  articles  dealt  in,  assure  passengers 
that  "  they  don't  cheat  here  ; "  the  confused  yde^ 
of  tinkers,  cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  in  their  porti 
able  workshops ;  the  buying,  selling,  bartering,  and 
bawling  of  different  wares  ;  the  processions  of  rtrerf, 
carrying  home  their  new-married  vtrives^,  with  a  Jong 
train  of  presents,  -and  squally  and  noisy  nitisic; 
or  carrying  to  the  grave  some  deceased  relatioi^ 
with  most  lamentable  bowlings  ;  the  mirth  and  burst 
of  laughter  occasioned  by  jugglers,  conjurer!^, 
rtiounteoanks,  quack  doctors,  musicians,  and  conkji- 
dians  ;  in  the  midst  of  all  which  is  constantly  heard 
a:  strange  twanging  noise  from  the  barbei-'s  tweezeW, 
like  the  jarring  sound  of  a  cracked  Jew's  hai'p>t1»fe 
fifiagi^trates  and  officers,  attended  by  their  lietorif, 
and  a  numerotis  retinue,  bearing  flag^,  umbrelfaif, 
painted  lanterns,  and  other  strange  insignia  of  the» 
rank  and  office;  all  these  present  to  thd  e^es  a!ti€ 
cars' of  a' stranger  a  novel  and  Interestirig  spdcldele. 

II 
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The  noise  and  bustle  of  this  busy  multitude  connk 
mence  with  day-light,  and  cease  only  with  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  after  which  scarcely  a  whisper  is 
Ktard,  and  the  streets  are  entirely  deserted. 

•     Encyclopcbdia  Bntannica* 


LESSON  XIV. 


KOTES     ON     AFRICA. 


Egypt  is  the  most  interesting  and  important 
country  in  Africa.  It  consists  of  the  valley  formed 
by  the  Nile,  which  overflows  its  banks  once  every 
year,  and  fertilizes  the  soil  by  the  rich  black  mould 
which  it  deposits.  In  ancient  times,  the  Nile  emp- 
tied  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths ;  but  several 
of  these  are  now  dried  up.  The  land  inclosed  by 
the  two  principal  brancnes  still  bears  the  name  of 
the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter 
10  called.  Egypt  appears  to  have  beon  one  of  the 
&'st  countries  m  the  world  where  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences were  cultivated.  The  pyramids,  temples,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  display  a  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  must  have  required  the  applicar 
tion  of  mechanical  power,  which  have  scarcely  yet 
been  equalled  in  modern  times.  This  country  is 
rendered  still  further  interesting  from  its  bein^  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
particularly  before  their  settlement  in  Canaan.  At 
present  it  is  governed  by  a  Pacha,  who  owns  a  no- 
minal subjection  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Ite  pro- 
ductions are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  doura,  tobacco, 
flax,  Sfuffar-cane,  indigo^  and  cotton,  with  various 
kinds  offruit.  ^  ^  -.,,, 

^ubU  is  a  very  hot  country ;  and  the  toil  It  not 
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fVery  productive,  unless  where  it  is  carefully  irri- 
gated. For  this  purpose  the  water  is  raised  by 
f.^vheels  which  are  turned  by  cows.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Nubians  profess  the  Mahometan  raJi- 
gion ;  the  rest  ure  idolaters.  Most  of  the  country 
is  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 
'\-  Abyssinia^  being  more  elevated,  enjoys  a  more 
temperate  climate  timn  either  Nubia  or  Egypt. — 
The  principal  produce  is  wheat,  barley,  maize,  va- 
rious tropical  fruits,  and  numerous  perfumes.  The 
country  is  much  infested  by  lions,  panthers,  leopards, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  government  is  a  de- 
spotic monarchy ;  the  religion  is  Christianity,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and 
Pagan  superstitions.  Travellers  describe  the  inha- 
bitants as  very  depraved  and  barbarous. 

Barhary  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  which  lie  between  Egypt  and  lhe> Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Mediterranean  8ea  and  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert.  Jt  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
states,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther, in  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  as  well  as  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  their  inhabitants.  Many 
parts  of  Barbary,  especially  alon^  the  sea-coast,  are 
uncommonly  fertile  ;  but  most  ot  the  interior  is  co- 
vered with  barren  deserts.  The  chief  productions 
are  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  rice,  nemp,  flax, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  olives.  The  reli- 
gion is  Mohammedanism  ;  and  all  the  governments 
are  despotic.  The  states  of  Barbary  have  been 
long  noted  for  their  piracies,  for  which  they  have 
been  several  times  severely  punished  by  some  of 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

V  The  Sahara  ov  Great  i)c5<?r<,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Barbary,  extends  from  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  is  in  some  places,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  broad.  The  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  is  covered  with  loose  saAd^and 
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produces  little  but  thorny  shrubs,  brambles,  and 
nettles.  Occasionally,  however,  travellers  meet 
with  fertile  and  verdant  spots,  called  oasest  which 
abound  with  the  most  luxuriant  productions  of  tro- 
pical  climates.  Many  parts  of  the  desert  are  in- 
fested by  lions,  panthers,  and  serpents  of  extraordi- 
nary size ;  and  by  bands  of  Arab  Moors,  scarcely 
less  savage.  Merchants,  pilgrims,  and  others  who 
have  occasion  to  cross  the  Sahara,  travel  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  upon  camels,  sometimes  attended 
by  a  guard  of  horsemen ;  the  whole  cavalcade  thus 
formed  being  called  a  caravan.  They  are  often  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  distress  from  the  excessive 
heat,  from  the  simoom^  and  especially  from  want  of 
water,  which  sometimes  compels  the  people  to  kill 
their  camels  for  the  sake  of  the  liquid  which  these 
animals  retain  in  their  stomachs. 

GuiveGf  generally  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
comprehends  all  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from 
the  river  Senegal  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  southern 
latitude.  This  is  the  hottest  country  in  the  world  } 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  rich  in  vegetable 
productions,  yielding  rice,  Indian  corn,  pine-apples, 
tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  gums,  indigo,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit  and  timber-trees.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Guinea  is  divided  into 
a  ^reat  number  of  states,  governed  by  kings  or 
chiefs,  most  of  whom  exercise  absolute  power.  In 
the  northern  states,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
Mahometans ;  but,  in  the  south,  the  greater  number 
are  idolaters.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  this 
extensive  country  is  in  the  grossest  state  of  igno- 
ran^.e  and  barbarism,  to  which  Europeans  have  not 
a  nttle  contributed  by  the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves, 
which  has  been  carried  on,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption, since  the  year  1503,  when  it  was  com- 
menced by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

The  country  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
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subject  to  Great  Britain.  The  original  inhabitants 
are  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots,  who  are  described 
as  being  in  a  most  barbarous  and  degraded  state  ; 
which,  no wever,  is  said  to  be  partly  owing  to  the 
oppressive  cruelty  of  their  former  masters,  the 
Dutch.  This  country  possesses  a  fine  climate,  and 
a  fertile  soil:  its  principal  exports  are  Cape  and 
Constantia  wines.  The  south-east  and  interior  re- 
gions of  Africa  are  little  known  ;  but,  as  far  as  they 
have  yet  been  explored,  they  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance, in  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  the  state 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  those  which  have  already  been 
described. 


LESSON  XV. 


THE-  PYRAMIDS. 


We  were  roused,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  by 
Anthony,  our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter, 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view. 
We  hastened  from  the  cabin ;  and  never  will  the 
impression  made  by  their  appearance  be  obliteratedT' 
By  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  they  appear  as  white 
as  snow,  and  of  such  surprising  magnitude,  that 
nothing  we  had  previously  conceived  in  our  imagi- 
nation tiad  prepared  us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld,^ 
The  sight  instantly  convinced  us,  that  no  power  of 
description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas  ade-^ 
quate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stu* 
pendous  mountains.     The  formality  of  their  con- 
struction is  lost  in  their  prodigious  magnitude  ;  the 
mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the  force  of, 
an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed,  experience  coii- 
iirins,  that  in  vastness,  whatever  be  its  nature,  there 
dwf.Ul  ^>^l>liipUy*     Another  proof  of  their  inde- 
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power  is,  that  no  one  6ver  approached' 
them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  terror, 
which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sublime.'** 
In  certain  instances  of  irritalble  feeling,  the  impres-'' 
sion  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  causel'^' 
pa4n  rather  than  pleasure  ;   hence,  perhaps,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre-,. 
sent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without  ' 
taste  or  beauty.     Persons  who  have  derived  no  sat- 
isfaction from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not** 
have  been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  exper''^ 
rienced  was  the  result  of  their  own  sensibility. 'J 
Others  have  acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,' 
excited  by  every  wonderful  circumstance  of  char- 
acter and  of  situation ;   ideas  of  duration,  almost 
endless  ;   of  power  inconceivable  ;    of  majesty  su- 
preme ;    of  solitude,  most  awful ;    of  grandeur,  of 

desolation,  and  of  repose. 

#  #  *  #  * 

With  what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  va^t 
surface  that  was  presented  to  us  when  we  arrived 
at  this  stupendous   monument,  which  seemed   to 
reach  the  clouds  ?     Here  and  there  appeared  s6me'' 
Arab  guides  upon  the  immense  masses  above  us|^. 
like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  show  the  way  to 
the  summit.     Now  and  then  we  thought  we  heard 
voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the  wind  in  power- 
ful gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges  oi  stone. 
Already  some  of  our  party  had  begun  the  ascent, 
and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth  which' 
they  saw  below.     One  of  our  military  companions, 
after  having  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  of 
looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained  ; 
aiad  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
hired  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his  descen!^! 
The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to  the  business  of; 
climbing  heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiradoh,' 
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and  many  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  ouf 
way  towards  the  summit.     The  mode  of  ascent  has 
been  frequently  described  ;  and  yet,  from  the  ques- 
tions which  are  often  proposed  to  travellers,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  generallv  understood.     The  reader 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  upon  a  staircase,  every 
step  of  which,  to  a  man  of  middle  stature,  is  nearly* 
breast  high ;  and  the  breadth  of  each  step  is  equal 
to  its  height ;  consequently,  the  footing  is  secure ; 
and,  although  a  retrospect,  in  going  up,  be  sorne^ 
times  fearful  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  lookdown;p 
from  any  considerable  elevation,  yet  there  is  littie^ 
danger  of  falling.     In  some  places,  indeed,  where 
the  stones  are  decayed,  caution  may  be  required ; 
and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  necessary,  to  avoid  a 
total  interruption ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  meant 
of  asjcent  are  such  that  almost  every  one  may  ac- 
complish it.     Our  progress  was  impeded  by  othmr 
causes.     We  carried  with  us  a  few  instruments,;^; 
such  as  our  boat-compass,  a  thermometer,  a  telee^:: 
scope,  dec. ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hand*'* 
of  the  Arabs,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  brokeaH 
every  instant.     At  length  we  reached  the  topmost 
tier,  to  the  great  delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  tlie 
party.    Here  we  found  a  platform,  thirty-two  feet 
square,  consisting  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of 
which  might  weigh  about  a  ton  ;  although  they  are 
much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  pyramid.     Travellers  of  all 
ages,  and  of  various  nations,  have  here  inscribed 
theT  names.     Some  are  written  in  Greek,  many  in 
French,  a  few  in  Arabic,  one  or  two  in  English,  and 
others  in  Latin.     We  were  as  desirous  as  our  pre- 
decessors to  leave  a  memorial  of  our  arrival ;  it 
seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankfulness  due  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking ;  and  presently  every 
one  of  our  party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  the  in^  . 
scription  of  his  namei  Pt^  CbAasa.  '^ 
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LESSON  XVI. 


AFRICAN    DEBEBT8. 


TiTB  most  Striking  feature  of  Africa  consists  of 
the  immense  deserts  which  pervade  its  surface,  and 
T/i'hich  are  supposed  to  comprise  one-half  of  its 
w^de  extent.  The  chief  of  these  is,  by  way  of 
eminence,  called  Saharah,  or  the  Desert.  It 
stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  with  few 
interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  space  of 
more  than  forty-five  degrees,  or  twenty-seven  hun*^' 
dred  geographical  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  twelve 
degrees,  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  geographical 
miles.  It  is  one  prodigious  expanse  of  red  sand^'^ 
and  si^nd-stone  rock,  of  the  granulations  of  which 
the  red  sand  consists.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  empire  of 
sand  which  seems  to  defy  every  exertion  of  humair'^ 
power  or  industry,  although  it  is  interspersed  with 
various  islands,  and  fertile  and  cultivated  spots  of 
difiereot  sizes,  of  which  Fezzan  is  the  chief  of  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  explored. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  sandy  ocean,  and 
nearly  mid- way  between   the  Mediterranean  Se»^^ 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  rise  the  walls  of  Tim- 
buctoQ,  the  capital"  of  the  very  interesting  empire 
of  Bambarra— a  city  which  constitutes  tne  greal^^ 
mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Africa^  ^ 
l^o  maintain  this  commerce  is  the  laborious  work 
of  the  akkahaars  or  caravans,  which  cross  thit 
enormous  desert  from  almost  every  part  of  the'^ 
African  coast.    The  mode  in  which  it  is  traversed 
iff  highly  curious. 

'The  caravans  consist  of  several  hundred  loaded 
camels,  accompanied  by  the  Arabs  who  let  them^^ 
out  to  the  merchants  for  the  transport  Of  their  goodr* 
Dttritig  their-  route,  they  are  often  exposed-  to  thft"^ 
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bitacks  of  the  roving  Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  who 
generally  commit  their  depreciations  on  the  approach 
to  the  confines  of  the  desert.  In  this  tiresome 
journey,  the  caravans  do  not  proceed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination,  in  a  direct  line  nCross  the  track- 
less desert,  but  turn  occasionally  eastward  Or  west- 
ward, according  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile^ 
inhabited,  and  cultivated  spots,  called  oases^  inter- 
spersed in  various  parts  of  the  Sahara,  like  islands 
in  the  ocean.  These  serve  as  watering  places  to 
the  men,  as  well  as  to  feed,  refresh,  and  replenish 
the  hardy  and  patient  camel.  At  each  ol  these 
cultivated  spots,  the  caravan  sojourns  about  seven 
days,  and- then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it 
reaches  another  spot  of  the  same  description.  In 
the  intermediate  journeys,  the  hot  winds,  denomi- 
nated skume  or  simoom^  are  often  so  violent,  as 
considerably,  if  not  entirely,  to  exhale  the  water 
carried  in  skins  by  the  camels  for  the  use  of  the 
passengers  and  drivers.  On  these  occasions  it  is 
affirmed  by  the  Arabs,  that  five  hundred  dollars 
have  been  frequently  given  for  a  draught  of  water, 
and  that  ten  or  twenty  dollars  are  commonly  paid, 
when  a  partial  exhalation  has  occurred. 

In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Tafilet  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at 
one  of  the  usual  watering-places,  when,  horrible 
to  relate,  the  whole  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it, 
two  thousand  in  number,  besides  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  camels  perished  of  thirst  I  Accidents 
01  this  nature  account  for  the  vast  quantities  of 
human  and  other  bones  which  are  found  heaped  to- 
gether in  various  parts  of  the  desert. 

The  following  is  the  general  route  of  the  caravans 
in  crossing  the  desert : — Having  left  the  City  of 
Fez»  the  capital  of  Morocco,  they  proceed  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  travel 
jleven  hours  each  day.    In  the  space  of  eighteen 


days  tloy  reach  Akka,  where  they  remahi  a  month, 
as  this  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  which  they  are 
formed  into  one  grand  accumulated  caravan.  In 
proceeding  from  Akka  to  Tagassa  sixteen  days  are 
(employed  j  and  here  again  the  caravan  sojourns 
^ft^en  days  to  relrcssh  the  Camels.  It  then  directs 
its  course  to  the  oasis  or  well  of  Tandeny,  which  is 
reached  in  seven  days ;  and  after  another  stav  of 
fifteen  days,  proceeds  to  Arawan,  a  watering  place, 
situated  at  a  like  distance.  After  having  sojourned 
there  fifteen  days,  it  sets  out,  and  reaches  Timbuc- 
too  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having  performed  a 
journey  of  fifty-four  days  of  actual  travelling,  and 
seventy-five  of  repose,  making  altogether,  from  Fez 
to  Timbuctoo,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days, 
or  four  lunar  months  and  nine  days. 

Ci4ARKE*8  Wgnders, ' 


LESSON  XVII. 


EGYPT. 


Savart  calls  Egypt  a  terrestrial  paradise ;  Vot- 
ney,  another  French  author,  assures  us  it  is  a  most 
unpleasant  country  to  reside  in.  The  fact  is,  Egypt 
has  four  distinct  seasons ;  and  as  its  aspect  under- 
goes periodical  and  striking  changes  with  the  seasons, 
the  description  given  of  it  by  the  traveller  entirely 
depends  on  the  season  during  which  he  visits  it. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which 
extends  from  the  first  day  of  July  to  the  winter  sol- 
stice. During  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, the  whole  country  appears  like  one  vast  sea,  in 
which  the  towns  and  villages  rise  like  so  many 
islands.    During  this  season  the  air  is  moist,  and 
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the  mornings  and  evenings  are  foggy.  The  second 
season  begins  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  last's 
till  March.  Though  the  nights  are  cold,  this  period 
may  be  called  the  Egyptian  spring ;  the  days  are 
hot,  and  the  vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  The 
third  season  begins  in  March,  and  lasts  till  the  end 
of  MaJ^  It  has  been  called  the  endemic  season, 
from  the  prevalence  of  endemic  diseases  during  its 
continuance.  The  fourth  season,  extending  from 
June  till  the  period  of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  pleasant  and  refreshing.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  in  Egypt  has  been  the  theme  of 
every  travellers  eulogy.  The  sky  is  so  cloudless, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  moon  so  intense,  that  the 
natives  who  sleep  in  the  open  air — as  they  are  much 
accustomed  to  do — usually  cover  their  eyes,  in  order 
to  save  them  from  being  injured  by  the  rays,  as  their 
effect  upon  the  sight  is  said  to  be  very  violent.  It 
is  a  curious  meteorological  fact,  that  the  abundance 
of  the  dews  deposited  in  the  night  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  ^Jie  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  Except- 
mg  along  the  sea-shore,  nothing  is  rarer  in  Egypt 
than  rain.  The  season  in  which  any  rain  falls  is 
considered  winter.  At  Cairo,  there  are  on  an  aver- 
age, four  or  five  showers  in  the  year;  in  Upper 
Egypt  one  or  two  at  most.  The  difference  between 
the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  and  the  greatest  cold, 
in  Egypt,  is  about  30°.  The  thermometer  ranges 
in  summer  from  90**  to  92®  ;  and  in  winter  from  68? 
to  60**.     Frost  is  very  rare. — Bell's  Geography,  ' 

The  present  state  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  a  won- 
derful testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  It  was  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phet Zachariah,  "  that  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  should 
"depart  away;"  and  by  Ezekiel,  "that  there 
**  should  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;" 
and  further,  *'  that  it  should  be  a  base  kingdom — 
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^'tht  baaest  of  JkinffHoms:  that  it  should  not  exalt 
•itself  any  more  above  the  nations,  nor  rule  over 
*the  natioDS  any  more."    And  how  exactly  has 
all  this  been  accomplished  since  the  days  of  these 
prophets  !     The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  been  on© 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  world.     It 
was  for  ages  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
there  are  monuments  of  the  power  and  magnificence 
of  ils  kings  stUj  in  existence,  that  are  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  world.  And  the  principal  part  of  these  pro- 
phecies must  have  been  accomplished  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Zachariah  ; 
for  it  was  not  deprived  of  an  independent  prince  till 
a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  long  after 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  translate  into 
Greek,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman 
province.     For  several  centuries  previously,  indeed^ 
It  had  been  under  the  government  of  a  foreign  dy- 
nasty of  kings,  but  still  it  was  an  independent  state. 
Since  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Romans,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  it  has  never  been  freed  from  a  ^reign 
yoke,  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  indeed,  a  base — the 
basest  of  kingdoms.     In  ancient  times  its  land  was 
proverbially  fertile,  ai)d  it  was  for  ages  the  granary 
of  Rome ;   now  it  scarcely  furnishes  food   for  a 
thinly-scattered  population.   It  is  not  only  tributary 
to  a  foreign  state,  out  the  natives  are  under  the  ca- 
pricious dominion  of  a  kind  of  military  banditti, 
who  themselves  are  tributary  to  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.    Thus,  they  are  literally  servants  of  servants. 
«rpCa»uI'B  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible, 
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LESSON  xvn. 

NOTES    ON    AMERICA. 

America  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Colon 
or  Columbus,  a  n^.tive  of  Genoa,  who,  in  the  year 
1492,  steered  across  the  Athiiitic  with  three  vessels 
fitted  out  by  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  landed 
on  Guanahfini,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  This 
discovery  t^ave  an  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  France,  all  (j(  which  states 
boon  acquired  extensive  possessions  on  the  new  con- 
tinent. But,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which  these 
countries  carried  on  with  one  another,  many  of  the 
American  settlements  often  changed  masters,  till 
fibout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
greater  part  of  North  Annerica  became  the  undis- 
puted property  of  the  English  and  Spaniards,  as 
South  America  had  been,  from  iljs  discoypry,  that 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

In  i  le  year  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 
part  of  North  America  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great 
Britain,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  independ- 
ent republic,  called  the  United  Stafas.  The  num- 
ber ol  these  states  is  twenty-four,  each  of  which, 
besides  having  a  local  legislature  to  conduct  its  in- 
ternal government,  is  represented  by  delegates  in 
the  general  Congress.  All  religious  sects  are  tole- 
rated, and  are  allowed  to  support  their  own  clergy, 
i;i0  public  provision  being  made  for  the  ministers 
of  religion ;  but  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  eduf 
cation  of  youth,  there  being  not  fewer  than  thirty 
universities  within  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  are 
distinguished  for  their  independence,  intelligence, 
and  activity,  and  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  bav^ 
applied  themselves  to  every  species  of  improvement. 
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The  climate,  ns  in  the  other  tcmpernte  regions  of 
the  globe,  is  variable  ;  and  the  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile, producing  Indian  corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
with  fine  pasturage. 

The  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  United 
States  still  acknowledge  the  suprenmcy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  internal  alfairs  are  managed  by 
local  legislatures.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
British  America,  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold 
in  winter,  are  excessive.  The  principal  productions 
are  grain,  timber,  and  tobacco  ;  and  among  the 
animals  are  the  beavei*,  otter,  martin,  &c.,  which 
are  valuable  for  their  furs.  The  estublished  religion 
is  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  most  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Mexico,  before  its  subjugation  by  the  Spaniards, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  en- 
joyed a  regular  government,  under  an  empefor ; 
and  the  people  were  considerably  advanced  in  civ- 
ilization :  their  religion  was  idolatry.  But  the 
country  remained  a  colony  of  Spain  from  that  pe- 
riod down  till  the  year  1R21,  when  an  independent 
republic  was  formed.  The  established  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  principal  productions  are 
bananas,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  su;^ar-canes,  ma- 
hoffany,  and  indigo,  with  cocoa,  and  various  other 
fruits. 

Besides  the  United  States,  British  America,  and 
Mexico,  there  are  large  tracts  of  this  extensive  con- 
tinent which  still  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
natives.  The  settlements  of  the  whites,  however, 
are  gradually  encroaching  upon  these  territories, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period,  will  probably  occupy 
them  altogether,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  being 
doomed,  like  most  of  their  progenitors,  to  bond- 
age or  extermination.  The  North  American  Indians 
are  distinguished  by  many  striking  and  peculiar 
customs,  as  well  as  by  a  fif;rce,  vindictive  disposi- 
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tion,  which  certainly  has  not  hitherto  been  improved 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites. 

In  South  America,  Columbia^  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ai/res,  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and 
Brazil  to  Portugal  ;  but  all  these  countries  are  now 
independent^  the  first  four  havin'jj  been  established 
into  republics  by  the  Spanish  colonist8.«and  the  Bra- 
zilians owning  only  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  in- 
fant son  of  their  late  emperor.  The  inhabitants  of 
all  the  South  American  states  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  principal  productions  are  grain  of  various 
kinds,  sugar,  fruits,  and  cattle  ;  they  are  also  rich 
in  minerals,  especially  gold  and  silver;  diamonds 
are  found  in  Brazil. 

The  principal  islands  of  America  belong  to  the 
group  called  the  West  Indies,  the  greater  part  of 
which  belong  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  and 
Denmark.  The  chief  productions  of  these  islands 
are  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton. 


LESSON  XIX. 


FALLS    OF    NIAGARA. 


The  form  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular semicircle,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mil^  in 
extent.  This  is  divided  into  two  distinct  cascades 
by  the  intervention  of  Goat  Island,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water  is  projected.  The 
cataract  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  is  called 
the  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar  form 
— and  that  next  the  United  States  the  Americaa 
Fall. 

The  Table  Rock  from  which  the  falls  of  the 
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Niagara  mny  be  conleniplatecl  in  nil  thoirgrnndeur, 
lies  on  an  exact  level  with  the  edse  of  the  cataract 
on  the  Canadii  side,  and,  Indeed,  forms  a  pnrt  of  the 
precipice  over  which  the  water  gushes.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  projecting 
beyond  the  cliHs  that  support  it  like  the  leaf  of  a 
table.  At  this  point  u  magnificent  amphitlieatre  of 
cataracts  burst  upon  mv  view,  with  appalling  sud- 
denness and  majesty.  Viowever,  in  a  moment  the 
scene  was  conce.iled  from  my  ».yes  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me  so  completely, 
that  I  did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself.  A  mingled 
and  thundering  rushing  (Hied  my  ear^.  I  could  see 
nothing  except  when  the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the 
spray,  and  then  tremendous  cataracts  seemed  to 
encompass  me  on  every  side  ;  while  below,  a  ragin^ 
and  foaming  gulf  of  undiscoverable  extent  lashed 
the  rocks  with  its  hissing  waves,  and  swallowed, 
under  a  horrible  obscurity,  the  smoking  floods  that 
were  precipitated  into  its  bosom.  At  first  the  sky 
was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze-  subsiding  at  the 
Bame  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpen- 
dicularly. A  host  of  pyamidal  clouds  rose  majes- 
tically, one  after  another,  from  the  abyss  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall ;  and  each,  when  it  had  ascended  a 
little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  displayed  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was 
gradually  transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud 
that  immediately  succeeded.  The  spray  of  the 
Great  Fall  had  extended  itself  through  a  wide 
space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiving  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  and  magnifi- 
cent rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch  and 
irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  while  I  enthusi- 
astically contemplated  the  indescribable  scene. 

The  body  of  water  which  composes  the  nii(|dle 
part  of  the  Great  Fall  is  so  immense,  that  it  de- 


seends  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  spce  without  being 
rufDed  or  broken,  aiid  the  soletnn  calmness  with 
which  it  rolls  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  perturbed  appearance  it 
assumes  after  having  reached  the  gulf  below.  But 
the  wuter  towards  each  side  of  the  Fall  is  shattered 
the  moment  it  drops  over  the  rock»  and  loses  as  it 
descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  a 
fluid,  being  divided  into  pyramidal-shaped  frag- 
ments, the  bases  of  which  are  turned  upwards.  The 
surface  of  the  gulf  below  the  cataract  presents  a 
vprv  lingular  aspect ;  seeming,  as  it  were,  filled 
witn  an  immense  quantity  of  hoar  frost,  which  is 
agitated  by  small  and  rapid  Undulations.  The  par- 
ticles of  water  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  do  uot  ap- 
parently unite  together,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
seem  to  continue  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  distinct 
comminution,  and  to  repel  each  other  with  a  thril- 
ling and  shivering  motion,  which  cannot  easily  be 
described. 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  though 
very  great  is  less  than  minrht  be  expected.  When 
the  weather  is  clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly 
heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  oi  twelve  miles:  but 
much  farther  when  there  is  u  steady  breeze.  After 
le^yijQg  the  Table  Rock;  the  traveller  may  proceed 
down  the  river  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  he  will 
come  to  a  small  chasm  in  the  bank,  in  which  there 
is  a  spiral  staircase  inclosed  in  a  wooden  building. 
By  descending  the  stair,  which  is  seventy  o*  eighty 
feet  perpendicular  height,  He  will  find  himself  undar 
the  precipice  on  the  t^  of  which  he  formerly 
walked.  A  high  but  -sloping  bank  extends  from  its 
base  to  the  edge  of  .he  river;  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  there  is  a  nai  ,v  slippery  path,  covered  with 
angular  fragments  m,  rock,  which  leads  to  the  Great 
F^.  The  impeuding  cliffs,  hung  with  a  profusion 
of  trees  and  brushwood,  overarch  this  road,  and> 
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seem  to  vibrate  with  the  thunders  of  the  cataract;' 
In  sdme  places  they  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  ' 
one  hundred  feet,  and  display  upon  their  surfaces 
fossil  shells,  and  the  organic  remains  of  a  former^ 
world ;  thus  sublimely  leading  the  mind  to  contem-** 
plate  the  convulsions  which  nature  has  undergone 
smce  the  creation.     As  the  traveller  advances,  he 
is  frightfully  stunned  by  the' appalling  noise  ;  clouds 
of  spray   sometimes  envelope  him,  and    suddenly 
check  his  falt.eri!ig,steps ;  rattlesnakes  start  from  the 
cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  the  scream  of  engles  soar-*"* 
ing  among  the  whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapour  which 
obscure  the  gulf  of  the  cataract,  at  intervals  an-'" 
nounce  that  the  raging  waters  have  hurled  some 
bewildered  animal  over  the  precipice.     After  scram- 
bling among  piles  of  huge  rocks  that  obstruct  his 
way,  the  traveller  gains   the  bottom  of  the  Fall, 
where  the  soul  can  be  susceptible  only  of  one  emo^fj 
lion— r-that  of  uncontrollable  terror.  h^^^ 

It  was  not  until  I  had,  by  frequent  excursions"  tO  * 
the  Falls,  in  some  i!heasure  familiarized  my  mind 
with  their  sublimities,  that  I  ventured  to  explore  the 
penetralia  of  the  Great  Cataract.  The  precipice 
over  which  it  rolls  is  verv  much  arched  underneath, 
while  the  impetus  which  the  water  receives  in  its 
descent  projects  it  far  beyond  the  cliff,  and  thus  an 
immense  Gothic  arch  is  formed  by  the  rock  and 
the  torrent.  Twice  I  entered  the  cavern,  and 
twice  I  was  obliged  to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I 
should  be  suffocated  by  the  blast  of  dense  spray 
that  whirled  around  me  ;  liowever,  the  third  time, 
I  Succeeded  in  advancing  about  twenty-five  yards. ' 
Here  darkness  began  to  encircle  me:  on  one  side,' 
thp  black  cliff  stretched  itself  into  a  gigantic  arch 
far  above  my  head,  and  on  the  other,  the  dense  and 
hissing  torrent  formed  an  impenetrable  sheet  of 
foam,  with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a  moment 
The   rocks  were  so  slippery,  that  I  could  hardly 
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keep  my  feet,  or  hold  sfecurely  by  them  ;  while  the 
horrid  din  .nade  me  think  the  precipices  above  were 
tumbling  down  in  colossal  fragments  upon  my 
head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  an  individual 
might  advance  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the 
rock;  but  were  it  even  possible  to  explore  the 
recess  to  its  utmost  extremity,  scarcely  any  one,  I 
believe,  would  have  courage  to  attempt  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  kind.  '        '    '-I 

A  httle  way  below  the  Great  Fall,  the  river  »s/ 
comparatively  speaking,  so  tranquil  that  a  ferry- 
boat   plies    between    the   Canada    and    American 
shores,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.     When  I 
first  crossed,  the  heaving  flood   tossed  about  the 
skiff  with  a  violence  that  seemed  very  alarming ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  gained  the  middle  of  the  river, 
my  attention  was  altogether  engaged  by  the  sur- 
passing grandeur  of  tfie  scene  before  me.     1  was 
now  within  the  area  of  a  semicircle  of  cataracts, 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  in  extent,  and  floated 
on  the  surface  of  a   gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and 
interminable.      jVlajestic    cliffs,  splendid    rainbows, 
lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray,  were  the  gor- 
geous decorations  of  this  theatre  of  wonders,  while 
a  dazzling  sun  shed  refulgent  glories  upon  every 
spot  of  the  scene.     Surrounded  with  clouds  of  va- 
pour, and  stunned  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  terror' 
by  the  hideous  noise,  I  looked  upwards  to  the  height- 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  saw  vast  floods, 
dense,  awful,  and  stupendous,  vehemently  bursting' 
over  the  precipice,  and  rolling  down,  as  if  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened  to  pour  another  deluge 
upon   the   earth.      Loud    sounds,   resembling   dis- 
charges of  artillery  or  volcanic  explosions,  wer6; 
now  distinguishable  amidst  the  watery  tumult,  and 
added  terrors  to  the  abyss  from  which  they  issued., 
The  sun,  looking  majestically  through  the  ascend-' 
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ing  spray,  was  encircled  by  a  radiant  halo ;  while 
fragments  of  rainbows  floated  on  every  side,  and 
momentarily  vanished  only  to  give  place  to  a  suc- 
cession of  others  more  brilliant.  Looking  tack*  : 
wavdf .  I  saw  the  Niagara  river,  again  become  calm 
ana  tranquil,  rolling  magnificently  between  the 
towering  cliffs  that  rose  on  either  side,  and  receiv- 
ing showers  of  orient  dew-drops  from  the  trees  that 
gracefully  overarched  its  transparent  bosom.  A 
gentle  breeze  ruffled  the  waters,  and  beautiful  birds 
fluttered  around,  as  if  to  welcome  its  egress  from 
tliose  clouds  and  thunders  and  rainbows,  which 
were  the  heralds  of  its  precipitation  into  the  abyss  ^ 
of  the  cataract.  Howison,   '?' 


LESSON  XX. 


SP^N^I^Y    OF   THE    UPPER    ORONOKO. 

To  take  in  at  one  view  the  grand  character  of  J 
these   stupendous   scenes,  the   spectator   must  be  | 
stjationed  on  the  little  mountain  of  Manimi,  a  gra-^[ 
nitic   ridge  that  rises  from  the  Savannah  north  of 
the  church  of  the  mission,  and  is  itself  only  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  steps  of  which  the  cataract  of  Ma-";' 
nimi  is  composed.     We  often  visited  this  mountain,  3 
for  we  were  never  weary  of  the  view  of  this  asto-' 
nishing  spectacle,  concealed  in  one  of  the   most^ 
remote  corners  of  the  earth.     Arrived  at  the  summit' 
of  the  rock,  the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  a  sheet  of, 
foam  extending  a  whole  mile.     Enormous  masses'' 
of  stone,    black    as   iron,    issue    from    its    bosom^.' 
Some  are  paps  grouped  in  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills  ;! 
others  resemble  towers,  strong  castles,  and  ruined' 
biiildijigs.    'Their  gloomy  tint  contrasts  with  iHe,' 
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•ilrerv  splendour  of  the  foam.  Every  rocki  every 
islet,  IS  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  collected  hi 
clusters.  At  the  foot  of  those  paps,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  a  thick  vapour  is  suspended  over  the 
river,  and  through  this  whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the 
lofty  palm-trees  shooJ  up*  This  majestic  plant, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  more  than  eighty  feet  hi^, 
has  a  leafy  plumage  of  a  brilliant  lustre,  which  rises 
almost  straight  towards  the  S;ky.  At  every  hour  of 
il  ?  day,  the  sheet  of  foam  displays  different  aspects. 
'*  .times  the  hilly  islands  and  the  palm-trees  pro- 
j'.ii,  their  shadows;  sometimes  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  are  refracted  in  the  humid  cloud  that 
shrouds  the  cataract.  Coloured  arcs  are  formed, 
and  vanish,  and  appear  again  alternately;  ligbf 
sport  of  the  air,  their  images  wave  above  the  plain. 
SucSi  is  the  character  of  the  landscape  discovered 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  Manimi.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  repeat,  that  nirither  time,  nor  the  view 
of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  my  abode  in  the  temperate 
valleys  of  Mexico,  have  effaced  from  my  mind  the 
powerful  impression  of  the  aspect  of  the  cataracts* 
When  I  read  a  description  of  those  places  in  India 
that  are  embellished  by  running  waters  and  a  vigo« 
rous  vegetation,  my  imagination  retraces  a  sea  of 
foam,  and  palm-trees,  the  tops  of  which  rise  above 
a  stratum  of  vapotir.  The  mrajestic  scenes  of  na^ 
ture,  like  the  sublime  works  of  poetry  and  the  arts, 
leave  remembrances  that  are  incessantly  awakening, 
and  through  the  whole  of  life  mingle  with  all  our 
feeHngs  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The  calm 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumultuous  movement 
of  the  waters,  produce  a  cx)ntrast  peculiar  to  this 
zone.  Hence  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the 
foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the  splendour  of  the  azure 
vaalt  of  heaven  ;  a  great  mass  of  light  is  diffused 
in  the  air ;  on  the  earth,  strewn  with  plants  with 
glossy  leaves,  and  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
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'dxtenJii  as  far  a^  "the.  eye  cari  reach.  "  This:  appefey- 
ance  surprises  a  traveller  born  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. The  idea  of  wild  scenery-— of  a  torrent  wish- 
ing from  rbck  to  rock — is  linked  in  his  imagination 
with  that  of  A  climate  where  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
is  mingled  with  the  sound  of  ihe  cataracts ;  and 
where,  in  a  gloomy  and  misty  day,  the  sweeping 
clouds  seem  to  descend  into  the  valley,  and  refit 
upon  the  tops  of  the  pines.  The  landscape  of  the 
tropics  in  the  low  regions  of  the  continent  has  a 
peculiar  physiognomy  ;  something  of  greatness  and 
repose,  which  it  preserves  even  when  one  of  the 
'elements  is  struggling  with  invincible  obstacles. 
Near  the  equator,  hurricanes  and  tempesis  belong 
to  islands  only,  to  deserts  destitute  ot  plants,  and 
those  spots  where  parts  of  the  atmosphere  repose 
upon  surfaces  from  which  the  radiation  of  heal 'is 
very  different.  Humboldt.^ 

■     ^1*^ 


LESSON  XXL 


CANADA— PBKU CHILI. 


-■  U.t;-t 


Canada, — The  air  of  Canad-a  is  very  cold,  if 
eompared  with  its  distance  from  the  equator.  Its 
situation  is  farther  removed  from  the  pole  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  its  winters  are  much  longer 
and  more  severe  than  anything  known  in  tkis 
country.  The  climate  of  Lower  Canada^  however, 
has  been  observed  to  be  rapidly  amelioratingv  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  medium  cold  in 
winter  has  lost  eight  degrees  of  its  formert  severity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The  St.  Law- 
rence also  is  nearly  a  month,  later  in  being  shut  up 
than  when  Canada  was  first  settled.  They  know 
/little  in  Canada  of  spring;   summer  immediately 
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succeeds  the  winter  with  a  quick  and  luxuriant  Vege- 
tation; and  in  midsummer  the  beats  are  little  iess 
intense  than  the  cold  in  winter. 

Pertt.-^Peru  may  be  said  to  have  four  cliiriates, 
namely-^that  of  the  Coast,  or  Lov/  Peru,  constantly 
dry  and  temperate ;  ^hat  of  the  Sierras,  miid»  mode- 
rately humid  and  vanabie;  that  of  the  Andes* 
piercing  cold ;  and  that  of  the  Pampas,  warm  and 
excessively  humid.  The  excessive  humidity  of  these 
latter,  joined  with  the  immense  tract  of  country 
watered  by  the  Maranon  and  its  subsidiary  streams, 
contributes  to  render  the  Maranon  such  a  mighty 
river. 

Ti>e  Peruvians,  like  the  Mexicans,  are  copper- 
coloured.  According  to  Humboldt,  this  colour  is 
peculiar  to  the  whole  American  races,  from  La- 
brador to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  climafe^  he 
affirms,  to  have  no  perceptij^le  influence  on  their 
coinplexion :  some  tribes  may  be  darker  than  others, 
but  this  is  independent  of  climate.  The  natives  of 
the  Rio  Negro  are  darker  than  those  of  the  Lower 
Oronoko,  though  they  enjoy  a  much  cooler  tempe- 
rature. Near  the  source  of  the  Oronoko,  there 
are  tribes  of  a  very  light  complexion,  surronuded 
by  other  tribes  much  swarthier.  The  Indians  of 
Chili,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  are  as  dark  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  though  the  former 
are  clothed,  and  the  latter  go  almost  naked,  and 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  constantly  co- 
vered are  as  dark  as  those  which  are  constantly  un- 
covered. The  Mexicans  are  darker  than  the  natives 
of  Quito ;  and  those  who  live  near  the  Rio  6ik  are 
swarthier  than  those  of  Guatimala. 


|;  C^i7i.-^The  climate  of  Chiii  is  delightful  and 
•alubriotts ;  and  the  four  seasons  are  as  regular  as 
in  Europe,  though  in  an  inversed  order,  being  in  the 
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toutfa^rn  hemisphere.  Spring  commences  on.fl^ 
Slst  of  September;  summer,  on  the  21st  of  D^ 
cember;  and  wintelf  on  the  summer  solstice,  or 
Slst  of  June.  From  the  commencement  of  spring 
to  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  sity  is  constantly^ 
serene  between  24*»  and  36°  S  lat.,  it  being  rare 
that  rain  falls  during  that  period.  The  rains  begin 
in  the  middle  of  April,  and  continue,  with  greater 
or  less  intervals,  till  the  end  of  August.  Little  rain 
falls  in  the  northern  provinces ;  there  are  three  or 
four  days*  rain  alternating  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
dry  days  ;  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  rain  some- 
times continues  nine  or  ten  days  uninterruptedly. 
In  the  northern  provinces,  the  comparative  want  of 
rain  is  compensated  by  very  copious  dews.  Snow, 
•xeept  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon  ;  it  hi 
«ntirely  unknown  on  the  coast ;  and  though  it  soiHe- 
times  falls  in  the  middle  districts,  it  oflen  melts  ere 
it  reaches  the  ground,  and  is  seldom  known  to  He 
above  one  day.  On  the  Andes,  however,  froin 
April  to  November — which  is  the  rainy  seiison  oh 
the  plains — snow  falls  so  abundantly,  ds^  to  render 
ibe  passes  wholly  impracticable  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  3rear.  No  river  is  ever  frozen  in  Chili. 
Thunder  is  unknown,  except  atnid  the  Andes. 

Bell's  Geography* 


LESSON  xxn. 


tHB   LLANOl,   OR   PLAINS   OP   SOUTH   AMfiRICA^     -^ 

There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy, 
m  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes.  £vei*ytHinff 
seems  motionless.  Scarcely  does  a  small  ef^uq, 
|)ti8sing  across  the  zenith,  oast  its  shndov  <oii  the 
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liaTanna.    I  know  not  whether  the  first  aspect  of 

the  Llanos  excites  less  astonishment  than  that  of  the 
Andes.     Mountainous  countries,  vvhntever  may  bo- 
tiie  nbsohjle  elevation  of  the,  liighest  summits,  have 
an  nnalagous  physiognomy  ;  but  we  accustonrv  our- 
selves with  ditfioulty  to  ihef  view  of  the  Llanos  ofi 
Venezuela  ami  Casanare,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos. 
Ayres,.Mn(iChaco,  which,  continually  recall  to  niind^ 
during. .-journeys  of  2C!  or  30  days,  tli^-^^mooth  sur-. 
face  of  the  oceaji*  .  J    had   seen,  the-  plains  ^f  La 
4\tancba  in  Spain,  and  the.  <reul  titeppes  that  extend- 
from.  Jutland,  through  Lunel'erg  and  VVestphiilia,  to 
Keigiym  ;  but  the  plains  of  the  west  and  north  of* 
iEun.^pe  present  but  a  feebb  image  of  the  .immenso 
LloRos   of   S'»uth   America.  .   All   arpund   us,  thei 
plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sk-y ;  .and  that 
yast  and  profound  .solitude  appeared-  like-^an.QC^aiK 
covered  wjth  sea-weeds.     According  to  the  ufr«fc|t|;|V 
mass  of  vapours  djlfused  through  t4ie^  atmosphere^; 
and  the  various  temjieratures  of  th&  different  strata^ 
9f  air,  the  horizon  was  in  some  parts  clear  and  dis-i 
tinct ;  in  other  parts,  undulating,  sinuous,' and  as  iO 
striped.     The  earth  was  there  confounded; witUthe. 
sky.     Through  the  dry  fog  and  strata  of.  vapour^: 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees  were  discerned  at  a  great 
distance.     Stripped  of  their  foliage  and  their  ver-' 
dant  tops,  these  Xrunks  appear   hke  the  masts  of 
ships  discovered  at  the  \\mzfnu  \   «•<'«?«» 

The  Llanos  und  the  Pampas  q^  South  Americ^jt 
are  real  steppes.  They  display  a  beautiful  verdAir^ 
in.  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  timeol*  great  drou^|\^ 
assume  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  inei)- 
reduced  to  powder,  the  earth  cracks^  the  alligatoii 
and  the  great  serpents  remain  buried  in  the  dri<e^/Jr 
riiud,  till  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  t^j^  tbfl^ 
first  showers  of  spring.  .These  phenomena  aiie.4>^ 
served  on  barren  tracts  of  50  or  QO  leagH09  ^ 
length,  wher&ver  the  savannas  are  not  traversed  bv 
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rivers ;  for,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  arounci 
little  pools  of  stagnant  water,  the  traveller  finds  at 
certain  distances,  even  during  the   period  of  the 

fjreat  droughts,  thickets  of  mauritia — a  palm,  the 
eaves  of  which  spread  out  like  a  fan — preserve  a 
brilliant  verdure. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  savannas,  or  step- 
pes, of  South  America,  is  the  alsolute  want  of  hills 
and  inequalities— the  perfect  level  of  every  part  of 
the  soil.  Accordingly/  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
who  first  penetrated  from  Coro  to  the  banks  of  the 
Apure,  did  not  call  them  deserts,  or  savannas,  or 
meadows,  but  plains.  Llanos,  Often,  in  a  space  of 
30  square  leagues,  there  is  not  an  eminence  of  a 
foot  high.  This  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully,  where 
the  plains  are  altogether  destitute  of  palm-trees,- 
and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of  the 
Oronoco  are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen, 
A  person  would  be  tempted  to  take  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  with  a  quadrant,  if  the  horizon  of  the  land 
were  not  constantly  misty,  on  account  of  variable 
display  of  refraction. 

Humboldt. 


LESSON  XXIII. 


BCENERY    OP   THE    APURE. 


Ip  we  were  surprized,  delighted  and  sometime* 
intimidated,  by  our  near  approach  to  the  various 
creatures  both  by  land  and  water ;  if  we  gazed 
with  admiration  on  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the 
birds  as  we  passed  up  the  Oronoco,  how  much  won- 
der, astonishment,  and  even  terror,  joined  with  a 
certain  degree  of  pleasure,  did  we  experience  at 
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seeing  the  inhahitnnts  on  the  Apure  increasing,  as  it 
were,  nn  hiindrad  fold  in  numerical  proportion  to 
whnt  we  had  before  seen  or  imncined  V  I  should 
dread  to  describe  what  I  saw  and  heard,  were  it  not 
that  all  my  compaaions  could  vouch  for  my  accu- 
racy. Crocodiles,  fourteen  and  sixteen  feet  long, 
were  basking  on  the  sedges  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  groups  of  six  or  eight ;  every  minute  oth- 
ers were  seen  floating  down  the  stream,  many  of 
which  the  men  struck  with  the  oarS  of  the  boat,  and 
others  were  apparently  wounded  with  ball,  fired 
from  pistols  or  muskets,  but  none  materially  injured. 
Tigers  of  a  very  large  size  were  visible  on  the  sands, 
and  a  larger  animal  once,  which  the  men  conceived 
to  be  a  lion,  but  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
Jhe  leopiird,  as  the  king  of  the  forest  is  unknown  in 
this  clime. 

The  numerous  flocks  of  birds,  flying  from  side  to 
side  of  the  river,  and  passing  over  our  heads,  were 
almost  too  manv  to  count,  and  some  of  the  flocks 
so  prodigious  as  absolutely  to  shade,  during  the  in- 
terval ot  their  passage,  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
our  flechera.  The  shores  of  the  river  were  lined 
with  every  sort  of  marine  and  tropical  birds :  all 
of  which,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  approach  or  pow- 
er of  man,  suffered  us  to  look  at,  and  pass  them  un- 
heeded, from  the  large  pelican  down  to  the  smallest 
^nus  o^  the  crane.  Here  the  flamingo  was  seen 
in  all  its  stateliness  and  grandeur.  The  crown- 
crane  was  also  perceptible,  and  a  t^ird  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  crane,  although  far  more  elegant  and 
beautiful  in  symmetry  and  appearance,  which  I 
hod  frequently  seen  in  South  Africa,'  where  it  jp 
called  the  secretary.  What  with  birds,  beasts,  alh- 
phibious  animals,  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  Was  at 
length  tired  with  the  everlasting  succession,  and 
the  miiid  oould  wonder  no  longer.  The  mocking- 
bii  J,  a  native  of  these  immense  forests,  gave  me  a 
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most  decisive  proof  of  its  powers  of  utterance,  and 
its  cnpabilitv  of  artlculnting  two  or  more  syllnbles, 
with  such  clenrness  ofsound  nnd  expression  as  to 
astonish  all  who  iienrd  it..  To  none  of  the  parrot 
tribe  do  I  yieJd  a  preference  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
one  of  them  repeat  words  and  pronounce  them  so 
distinctly  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  or  not  they 
were  uttered  bv  the  voice  of  man. 

On  psc.ending  the  Apure,  our  people  hnd,  as 
usual,  landed  to  cook  their  suppers,  and  to  pre- 
pare food  fur,  consumption  on  the  following  day. 
The  night  had  been,  wjiolly  spent  on  shore  by  both 
officers  and  men.  The  hammocj(  on  rwhich  I  slept 
was  suspended  between  two  large  trees,  at  some 
ijieight  from  the  ground,  and  to  windward  of  the 
5res.  At  day-light,  when  1  awoke,  hnving  occasion 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  not  seeing  him 
pear  me,  I  called;  ajogd  on  Jtis.  namA^-  1  called  a 
second  lime,  when  I  was  told  he  was  gone  down  to 
our  boat.  In  a  few  seconds  after,  I  heard  n  voice, 
similar  to  my, own.  repeating  equally  loud,  *•  Denis  I 
Denis!  Denis!  Denis!"  with  the  usual  pause  be- 
tween. This. call.. Captain  Denis  himself  distinctly 
heard,  thought  it  mine,  and  answered  that  he  would 
be  with  me  directly  ;  and,  fropi  the  constant  repe^ 
tition,  he  imagined  that  the  nature  of  my  business 
must  be  urgent,  and  hurried  himself  accordingly, 
^everal  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  also 
heard  the  call,  directed  others  to  •*  pas»  the  word 
for  Captain  Denis,  as  the  Colonel  wanted  him." 
Our  eyes  and  ears. being  at  length  directed  to  the 
spot,  we  discovered  thai  my  obliging,  attentive  and 
repeating  friend  was  sitting  jn  the  form  of  a  bird  on 
the  upper  branch  of  a  small  tree  near  noe,  from 
whence  he  soon  took  his  flight,  making  the  very 
woods  resound  with  the  name  of  Denis.  ^  , 
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LESSON  XXIV. 

ON    STAFFA. 

The  thin  mist  rolls  away, 


Brij^ht  glows  the  wave  beneath  the  dancing  ray. 
And  Staflf.i's  thousand  columns  seem  to  lenp 
From  o<ie<in's  breast — li  temple  of  the  deep, 


As  if 


hnnd 


II  e  efl  m)w  some  wizard  s  (lemon  rinnt 
Had  bade  each  pillar  rise,  each  arch  expand — 
Raised  by  his  spell,  behold,  yon  wondrous  t;ave 
Has  britiged  wth  hollow  span  the  pulhless  wave, 
And  biddmd^  proud  detiance  to  the  sea, 
The  wulj  has  heaved  its  untaught  masonry! 
Stern  in  thy  beauty  !  Nature's  warmer  smile, 
Beams  not  for  thee,  thou  rude  and  lonely  Isle; 
No  twining  lichen  wreathes  thy  sullen  crest, 
No  w. Id-flower  blossoms  from  thy  rocky  breast, 
No  waving  foliage  woos  the  summer  gale. 
No  streamlet  lends  its  freshness  to  the  vale; 
But  o'er  each  whilen'd  cl.ff,  the  wintry  blast 
Has  howl'd,  for  aye,  in  fury  as  it  pass'd. 
Yet  art  thou  beauteous  !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
Where  is  that  spot  which  shall  compare  with  thee? 
Thv  mvstic  hsilj,  which  stands  as  erst  it  stood. 
When  through  its  arclies  swept  the  awaken'd  flood ; 
Thy  columns'  clustering  form,  whose  every  part 
Seems  built  in  N:iture's  mockery  of  art. 
O!  may  iK>t  tancy  prompt  the  pleasing  dream. 
That  Genius  stole  Irum  thee  his  earl. est  theme? 
To  thee  we  owe  each  once  monastic  pile, 
To  thee  the  dim  cathedral's  Gothic  aisle  ; 
From  thy  pr.meval  architecture  rose 
Each  labour'd  charm' that  science  st.ll  bestows. 
O!  what  a  temple  for  the  heart  to  rise 
Elate  on  glad  communion  with  the  skies  { 


: 
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1^*0  altar  built  with  hands,  no  dome  supplied, 
The  costly  gift  of  penitence  or  pride — 
No  lubuiii'M  Mtrain  to  prompt  the  iinjy^ering  soul, 
And  urge  it  onward  to  the  heavenly  goaj-*-' 
But  the  wild  nius  c  of  the  measured  wave, 
That  speeds  its  greeting  to  the  thirsty  cave, 
And  each  unchisell'd  stone,  whose  front  sublime 
Has  frown'd  in  triumph  o'er  the  stroke  of  time. 

Black wooo'ti  Magazine, 


LESSON  XXV. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZ0NI*S  EXillDITION. 

,  ; .    .  • .' 

And  thou  hast  wnlk'(j  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes*  streets  three  thousand  years  ago 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 
Thou  hast  a  tongue— -come  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 

ThouVt    standing    on    thy    legs,    above    ground, 
Mummy ! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  d  sembodied  creatures. 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesli,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollecf^^ — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  Pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebea  a  hundred  gates  as  sung  by  Hom^rt'  ^ 
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Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion'd  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Phnraoh  glass  to  glasf ; 

Or  dropp'd  a  half-penny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  d off 'd  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pasi, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  maul'd  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  'wert  dead  and  buried  and  embalm'd, 
Ere  Romulus  and  Romus  had  been  suckled:— 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  beann 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 
We   have,    above    ground,   se^n   somek  strange 
mutations ; 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended. 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fraj^ment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses. 

March'd   armies   o'er    thy   tomb  with  thundering 
tread, 
Overthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder^" 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder  I 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 
The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : — 

A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 
And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roH'd  :— 

Have  children  climb'd  those  knees  and  kisa'd  that 
face  ? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 


"\ 


-^tatne  of  flesh — ^immortal  of  the  dead  I 
^  Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 
I   And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with   ita 
V    •     warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 
'    If  its  undying  guest  be  Jost  for  ever  ? 
01  let  us  keep  the  sioul  embaim'd  and  pure 
^    In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Although  corruption  piay  6ur  frame  consume, 
7he  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 
''  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
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LESSON  JLXVL 


JERUSALEM. 


Fai.len  id  thy  throne,  O  Israel  I 
•    Silerice  i^  o'er  thy  plains  ; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  th«  diew^  that  fed  thee 

Gn  Etham's  barren  shore  ? 
That  fire  from  heaven  that  led  thee 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more  I 
.  - -» -  ■  ■■ 

liord,  thou  didst  love  Jerusalem  ; 
^  Once  she  wis  all  thine  own: 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage, 
Her  power  thy  glory's  ^Eroae, 
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Till  evil  came  atiH  blighted 

Thy  long-Mv^d  olive  tree, 
And  Salem  s  i^hrines  were  lightecT 

For  other  gods  than  thee. 

Then  sank  the  Unr  of  Solyma, 

Then  pass'd  her  glory's  day. 
Like  heath  that  in  the  wilderness 

Thy  light  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  waste  her  bowers,. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trode 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers 

Where  Baal  reign'd  as  God. 

**  Go !"  said  the  Lord,  *'  ye  conquerors, 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords. 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battiementsi 

For  ihey  are  not  the  Lord's. 
Tell  Zion's  mournful  daughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  she'll  tread. 
And  I^iiom's  vale  of  slaughter 

Sh£iflide  but  half  her  dead." 

"  But  soon  shall  other  pictured  scenes 
'    In  brighter  vision  rise. 
When  Zion's  sun  shall  sevenfold  shiae 

On  all  her  mourners*  eyes  ; 
And  on  her  mountains  beauteous  stand 

The  messengers  of  peace ; 
"  Salvation  by  the  Lord's  right  hand,'* 
They  shout  and  nevor  cease. 

Ht*  MOOEE. 
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LESSON  XXVJl. 

TUB   FALLS    OP    NIAGARA.  * 

TriF.  thoughts  nre  atrnn^e  that  crowd  into  my  brain 
When  I  look  upward  to  thee.     It  wrtuld  seen) 
As  il  Gtxi  pouiM  thee  IVom  his  "hbllow  hand, 
And  hung  hs  bow  upon  thine  awful  front 


» 


And 


ina  spoKe  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seem*d  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patrnos  (or  his  Saviour's  sake, 
"The  sound  of  innnv  waters;"  and  had  bade 
Thy  flo  d  to  chronicle  the  asres  back, 
And  notcli  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 
Deep  crtllethunlto  deepl     And  what  are*  we, 
That  he:ir  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  J 
Oh  !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung    " 
From  war*s  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side ! 
Yea,  what  is  ail  the  riot  that  mafn  "^aiiji 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  raa^r 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Hipn, - 
Who  drown'd  a  world,  and  heap'd  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — a  light  wave,  - 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 

Brainard. 
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LESSON  XX VIII. 


ON   THE   DOWNFALL   OF    POLAND.  * 

Oh  !  sacred  Truth,  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression. pour*d  to  Northern  wari 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  fierce  husiari, 
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Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  -breeze  of  mon^ 

Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twang'd  her  trumpet- 

'  horn : 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o^er  lier  van; 
Presaging  wralh  to  Poland — and  to  man! 
Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  survey'd 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh  !  Heav'n,  he  cried, — my  bleeding  country  save ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remains! 
By  that  dread  name  we  wav^  the  sword  on  high  I 
And  swear  for  her  to  live ! — ^yith  Jier  to  die  I 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  array*4 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismay'd  ;' 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they'fbrm. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  Siorm  ; 
Low,  murm'ring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge  or  death, — the  watchword  and  reply 
Then  pea  I'd  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toU^d  their  last  alarm ! 

In  vain,  alas!  in  Vain,  ye  gallant  few ! 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volley'd  thunder  flew:— 

Oh  I  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time,. 

Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime. 

Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 

Strengih  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  \ 

Dropp'd   from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter'd 

spear, 
Clos'd  her  bright  age,  and  curb'd  her  high  career : 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shriek'd — as  J^osciusko  fell  1 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  thtr% 
Tuinultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air— 


Oft  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  gloir,     " 

iBis  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  below ; 

QThe  storm  prevails,  tlie  rampart  yields  away, 

Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 

Hark  !  as  the  smouldferifig  piles  with  thunder  fall, 

A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call! 

Earth  shook — red  meteOrs  4tash'd  alotrg'the  sky, 

And  conscious  Nature  shudder'd  at  the  cry  ! 

>■...• 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  I 

.Ye.  ihat  at  Miifattibu  and  Luectra  bled  I 

l^'riends  of  the  wotlH  !  restore  your  svfdrds  to  man, 

Fight  in  his  sacred  cause  and  lead  the  van ! 

Yet  for  Sarmatia*s  tears  of  blood  atone, 

And  make  her  arm  puissant  a§  your  dwn  1 

ph !  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 

The  patriot  Tell — the  Bbuce  of  Bannockburn. 

CAMPBBLt; 
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POMPEII. 

The  khVoud  of  years  thrown  back  thou  dost  revive^ 
llalf-raised,  ha|i^uried^  dead  yet  still  alive 
Gathering  the  world  abound  thee,  to  admire 
/Thy  disinterment,  and  with  hearts  on  fire, 
To  catch  the  foi'hi  and, fashion  of  the  time 
When  Pliny  livfed  ahd'tnou  wert  in  thy  prime, 
So  strange  thy  resurrection,  it  may  seem 

l^ess  waling  life  thati  a,di&trQ8sfli^<ijream. 

■•  '"      i   '   ■-.      .-  .;■  ... 

JHushM  l^  this  ohce  gay  scene,  nor  murrifiurs  more 
The  city's  din,  the  crowd's  tumultuous  roar, 
*^i«  k^^h  cooVTirikh  and  this  chinilhg  s6bhd 
Of  f  oMen  goblets  with  Piilenlian  ^rolurn'd ;  -• 


fall, 
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man. 
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The  tn^now  breathing  of  the  LycHati  llute# 
And  the  sweet  drip  of  fountains,  as  they  shoot 
From  marble  basements,  these,  all  these  are  muti  1 
Closed  are  the  springs,  unnumber'd  fathoms  dee^^ 
Her  splendid  domes  are  one  dl^fmahtled  heap^ 
Her  temples  soil'd,  her  statues  in  the  dust. 
Her  tarnished  medals  long  devoured  by  rust ; 
Its  rainbow-pavements  broken  from  the  bath> 
yhe  ortce  throng'd  Forum — an  untrodden  path } 
The  fanes  of  love — forgotten  cells;  the  shrine* 
Of  vaunted  gods — inurned  in  sulphur-mines ; 
The  abodes  of  art,  of  luxury,  and  taste — 
Tombs  of  their  ohce  glad  residents — ^a  waste, 
0*er  which    compassionate '  years   have    gradual 
thrown  "' 

The  trailing  vine,  and  bid  the  myrtle  moan. 
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LESSON  XXX. 

THCNDEa-STOBM  AttONO  THE  ALM. 

The  sky  is  ehahj^ect!  and  sucfi  a  chattel — Oh 

night, 
And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondroQS  litrong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength's  is  the  light         > ' 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  ^^oftwrn  r    Far  aldng     * 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  amokiff, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  f  Not  from  one  )dnej%ad» 
But  every  mountaii[inol¥  hath  ibohd  a  tdttj^e, 
And  Jura  asfet^^rft,  thrbv^b  her  ftntity  Ih^^Sd, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps',  wE(>d4)Uelttrr'«il«il  I 

•      14 
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And  this  i»  in  the  hight  i — most  ffloriqus  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  tor  slumber !  let  itie  be 
:  A  shnrer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  1 
And  now  again  'lis  bhick — and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  vvith  its  mountain  mirth, 
As   if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth.'  BvRON. 
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LESSON  XXXI. 


A  VOYAGE  BOUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Emblem  of  (eternity, 

Unbeginning  endless  sea  t 

Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

Eager  fancy,  uncon fined 

In  a  voyage  of  the  mind. 

Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 
\yhere  the  billows  cease  to  roll, 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole, 
TbenQ^  set  out,  my  venturous  soul  I 

See,  by  6i:eenland  cold  and  wild, 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled  ; 
^bfKYet  the  nrwther  loves  her  child. 

Next  on  lonely  Labrador, 
.  Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar« 

Devastating  all  before. 
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But  a  Hri^rbt^r  vision  breakf  ft^ 

O'er  C'lrnrllnn  \yoods  nnd  hikes; 

Tlicse  D'.y  spirit  soon  forsukeg, 

LjikI  ofiex  led  Lil)erty, 

Where  our  fntliers  once  were  free. 

Brave  Npw  Englimd,  haij  to  iheel 

Pennsylvnni'i.  wh'le  thy  flood 
VVnters  fields  unljonifht  with  hlood, 
Stnnd  for  pence  ns  tiioii  l«ast  stood. 
The  West  Indies  I  beliold. 
Like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 
-Trees  of  iiCe,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No — a  curse  is  on  l.he  soil : 
BfMids  nnd  s?Gour;nres,  tears  and  toil, 
Mnn  def];rnde,  .nnd  earth  despoil. 
Horror-struck  I  turn  awny, 
Coastin^r  down  the  Mexique  bay; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 

South  America  expnnds 

Mountain-forests,  river-lands, 

And  a  nobler  race  demands; 
And  a  nobler  race  arise. 
Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes, 
Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 

Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 

Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles.  a  r 
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But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield, 
For  the  Cross,  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal*d : 
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Bays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts, 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 
Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 
From  Kamschatka's  headlands  run. 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewildered  thought  I  scan : 
—-—They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 
Lo  !  the  eastern  Cvchides, 
Phoenix-nexts,  and  halcyon  seas ; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

.  *     •  .  • 

Pass  we  now  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Wh^rent)  amplb  river  rolls  ; 

World  of  undiscover'd  souls! 

Bring  them  forth — ^'tis  Heaven's  decree, 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ; 

L^t  not  brutes  Idok  down  on  thee. 

Either  India  hext  is  seen, 

With  the  Gai^ges  stretch'd  between ; 

Ah '  what  horrors  here  have  been. 
War,  disguised  as  commerce,  came 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  flame. 
Won  an  empire, — lost  her  name.        ** 

By  the  gulf  of  Persia  sail, 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 
Though  Arabia  diarge  the  breeze 
With  the  incense  of  nsr  trees, 
On  I  press  o'eriioitthem 


Cape  of  Storms,  thy  sceptre's  fled, 

And  the  angel  Hope,  instend,  • 

Lights  from  heaven  npon  thy  head. 

St.'  Helena's  dungeon  keep 

Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep ; 

There  Napoleon's  relics  sleep. 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves. 
Oh  I  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves, 
Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 

Sentinels  of  sea  and  land  ; 

Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiflT  Moors ; 

Ha  !  the  pirates  seize  their  oars  ; 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 
Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm, 
Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm  ; 
Slaves  turn'd  despots  hold  the  helm. 

Judah's  cities  are  forlorn, 
Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Greece,  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent ; 

Thou  are  thine  own  monument ; 

But  the  sepulchre  is  renti; 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 

Italy  thy  beauties  shroud 

In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  ; 

Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd : 

Yet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins ; 
Look  well,  tyrants,  to  your  chains. 
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iPeudnl  realm  of  old  romance, 

Spain,  thy  lofly  front  julvance, 
Grasp  thy  shield  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-flash  of  thine  eye, 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly  ; 

At  thy  voice,  oppression  die. 

Lusitania,  from  the  dust 

Shake  thy  locks  ;  thy  cause  \s  just ; 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust. 

France  I  hurry  from  thy  shore ; 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore ; 
Thou  art  new-horn  France  no  more. 

Sweep  hy  Holland  like  the  blast ; 

One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 

Swieden,  Russia ; — All  is  past. 

♦ 
Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay  ; 
Germanv,  beware  the  dav 
When  thy  schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 

Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky 

To  mine  heart  as  in  mine  eye  I 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one. 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun. 
And  my  voyage  now  is  donQ. 

While  I  bid  them  all  be  blest ; 

Britain  thou'rt  my  home,  my  rest, 

My  own  land  1  love  thee  best. 

MONTGOMEEY. 
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LESSON  XXXII. 


DETACH KD   riEUEa. 


Etna  ronrs  with  drendful  ruins  nigh, 


Now  hurls  a  bursting  cloud  of  onders  high, 
Involved  in  smoky  whirlwinds  to  the  sky  j 
W.tli  loud  disp'osion,  to  the  stari  v  trarrte 
Shoots  lierv  j'lohes,  and  furious  (loods  of  flame: 
Now  from  the  bellowing  caverns  burst  away 
Vast  fields  of  melted  rocks  in  open  day. 
Her  shattered  entrails  wide  the  mountain  throws. 
And  deep  below  her  flaming  centre  glows. 

Warton. 


The  liquid  lake  that  works  below, 


Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum, 
Heaves  up  iis  boiling  t.de.     The  labouring  mount 
Is  torn  With  agon  zing  throes.     At  once, 
Forth  from  its  side  disparted,  blazing  pout's 
A  mighty  river,  burning  in  prone  waves, 
That  glimmer  thro*  the  night,  to  yonder  plain: 
Divided  there,  a  hundred  tofrfint'Streams, 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  roll  dreadful  on, 
Resistless.     Villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks. 
Fall  flat  before  their  sweep.     The  region  round. 
Where  myrtle  walks  and  groves  of  golden  frui^ 
Rose  fair;  where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride; 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  store. 
Maturing  into  nectar  ;  now  despoiled 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  (lower,  from  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  under  fire,  a  glowing  sea  ! 

i^(ALLET. 


When  m'd  the  lifeless  summits^  proud 


Of  Alpine  clifi's,  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  plied  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
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The  rnys  divine  of  vernni  Phoebus  play ; 
Th'  awakened  heaps,  in  sireninlets  iVom  on  highf 
Roused  into  action,  lively  lenp  awny, 
Glad   warbling    tluougli   the    vales,   in    their   new 
being  gay.  Thomson. 

» 

Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  niountains,  stretching  on  from  east  lo  west, 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
As  tobefong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
But  insta!ntly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  ieeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  infornis  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever. 

Rogers. 


Now    o*er  their    head    the    whizzing  whirlwinds 

breathe. 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath ; 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies. 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround. 
And  stalking  turrets  dance  upon  the  ground. 

DARWIN4 


f 


Now  gentle  gales. 


Fanning  their  odorif'rous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils:  as  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  bless'd,  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  Old  Ocean  smiles* 

Milton* 
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SECTION  III. 


LESSON  I.      . 

TUB    JOURNEYING    OF    TUG    ISRAELITES. 

A  YEAR  nnd  a  month  after  llie  departure  of  the 
twelve  tribes  from  E«j:ypt,  they  broke  up  their  en- 
campment in  the  elevated  region  about  Mount 
Sinai.  The  nation  sissumed  the  uppejvrnnce  of  a 
regular  army ;  m  litnry  order  and  discipline  were 
established  ;  and  each  tribe  mnrched  in  succession, 
under  its  own  leaders,  with  its  banner  displayed, 
nnd  took  up  its  position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of 
the  camp.  The  vvhole  number  of  fighting  men  was 
603,555.  This  formidable  army  set  forwaixl  sing- 
ing, "/jc/  (jrod  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  he  scat*^ 
tered:"  and  thus,  already  furnished  with  their  code 
of  laws,  and  irresistible  both  in  their  numbers,  and 
m  the  promised  assistance  of  Gwi.  they  marched 
on  ward. to  take  possession  of  the  fruitful  land,  which 
hud  been  promised  l«  tljeir. fathers.  The  pillar  of 
fire  still  led  the  way  by  ni^ht,aijd  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day;  but  Moses  likewrse  secured  the  assistance 
of  Hobab,  h's  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  the  desert,  and  knew  intimately 
the  bearings  of  the  country,  the  usual  resting-places,' 
the  water-springs,  and  the  character  and  habits  of 
ihe^ wandering  tnbes.  '         ♦       , 

Their  march  was  not  uninterrupted  by  adven- 
tures, most  of  which  were  occasioned  by  their  owir 
seditious  murmurings;  but  at  length  they  arrived 
at  the  southern  frontier  of  the  promised  land^  at  a- 
place  called   Kad^sh  Barnea*     Their  wandering* 
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are  now  drnwmc^  fo  an  end.  and  they  are  to  reap 
the  revviU'd  of  uii  ther  toil  niul  sutrering,  the  final 
testimony  of  the  tl'V,ne  favour.  Twelve  spies,  one 
from  each  trihe,  are  sent  out  to  make  (►I^servations 
on  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifiCJi- 
tions.  Among  these  the  -  rn  )st  dist:ngu  shed  are 
Caleb,  of  the*  tribe  of  Judah,  ami  Joshua,  of 
Ephraim.  During  the  forty  days  of  their  absence 
tlu)  assem.bied  people  anxiously  await  their  loturn; 
and  at  length  they  are  seen  advancing  towards  the 
camp,  loaded  with  ^delicious  fruits,  for  it  vvus  now 
about  the  ttne  of  the  vintage. 

In  one  respect  their  report  is  most  satisfactory : 
Canaan  had  undergone  great  improvement  since  the 
time  when  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  pastured  their 
flocks  in  the  open  sind  unoccupied  plains.  The  vine, 
the  olive,  jKe  pomegranate,  and  the  fig,  were  culti- 
vated wiih (..great  success;  and  the  rich  sample 
which  they  bear  (a  bunch  of  grapes,  almost  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry,  suspended  from  a  pole, 
with  figs  and  pomegranates,)  confirms  their  cheer- 
ing narrative. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  bring  intelligence 
which  overwhelms  the  whole  people  with  terror. 
These  treasures  were  guarded  by  fierce  and  war- 
like tribes,  not  likely  to  abandon  their  native  plains 
without  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest.  Their 
cities  were  strongly  fortified  ;  and,  above  all,  nearly 
the  first  enemies  they  would  have  to  encounter 
would  be  men  of  colossal  stature,  the  descendants 
of  the  gigantic  people,  celebrated  in  their  early 
national  tradition,  a  people  before  whom  they  would 
be  as  grasshoppers.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
are  in  general  of  small  stature ;  and  the  same 
causes  which  tended  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  that  country,  were  unfuvourabte 
t<(ii|)^. height  and  vigour.     But,  worse  than  thii^ 
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their  long  slavery  had  debased  their  mindti :  their 
confidence  in  the  divine  protection  gave  way  at 
once  before  their  sense  of  physiciy^l  inferiority,  and 
the  total  deficiency  of  moral  courage.  "  Back  to 
.Egypt"  is  the  general  cry.  Joshua  and  Caleb  in 
vain  reprove  their  pusillanimity,  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God,  Moses  therefore  is  in- 
structed by  God  to  inform  the  people  that,  on  ac- 
count of  their  murmurings,  all  who  left  the  land  of 
Egypt  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  save  only 
Joshua  and  Caleb.  He  theiefore  commands  them, 
on  the  authority  of  God,  to  retreat  directly  from  the 
borders  of  the  promised  land.  They  are  neither  to 
return  to  Egypt,  nor  to  assail  an  easier  conquest; 
but  they  are  condemned  to  wander  for  a  definite 
period  of  forty  years  in  the  barren  and  dismal  re- 
gions through  which  they  had  marched.  No  hope 
is  held  out  that  their  lives  shall  be  prolonged  ;  they 
are  distinctly  assured  that  not  one  of  them  shall 
receive  those  blessings,  on  the  promise  of  which 
they  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  guidance 
of  Moses,  abandoned  Egypt,  and  traversed  the  wil- 
derness. 

Of  the  Hebrew  history  during  the  succeeding 
thirty-eight  years  passed  in  the  desert,  nothing^  is 
known  except  the  names  of  their  stations.  But 
during  that  period  they  were  undergoing  a  course 
of  discipline,  which  fitted  them  for  achieving  the 
conquest  from  which  they  had  formerly  shrunk. 
When  the  former  generation,  therefore,  had  gra- 
dually sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race. had 
sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  habit^  of 
the  wandering  Arab;  when  the  free  air  of  tbe  de- 
sert had  invigorated  their  frames,  and  ihe  canker 
of  slavery  had  worn  out  of  their  minds;  and  when, 
continued  miraculous  support  for  so  many  years 
had  strengthened  their  faith  in  the  assistance  of 
6od|  the  Hebrew  nation  again  suddenly  appeared 
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at  Kadesh,  the  same  point  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Palestine  from  wh  ch  thev  had  retreated...  At 
this  point  Miriafn  died,  and  was  buried  with  great 
honour.  The  whole  camp  was  distressed  for  the 
want  of  water,  apd  was  again  mirapulousiy  supplied. 
Here  likewise  Moses  himself  betrayed  iiis  mistrust 
in  the  diyine  assistance,  and  the  final  sentence  was 
issued,  that  he  shopid  not  lead  the  nation  into  the 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  Many  formidable 
difficulties  opposed  their  penetrating  iint'x  Canaan 
on  this  frontier.  They  were  therefore  directed  to 
piake  a.cirquit ;  to  pass  round  the  Dead  8ca,  and, 
crossing  the  Jordan,  lo  proceed  at  once.jnto  the 
heart  of.  the  richest  and  least  defensible  part  of  thq 
country.  Before  they  commenced  this  march 
Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  Hor.  As 
the  Edomites  refused  to  let  the  :n  pass  through  the. 
defiles  in  the  mount^iins,  they  w^ere  forced  to  marcb 
southward  along  the  valley  ow.  called  El  j\.i aba, 
and  turn  the  ridge  where  it  is  very  low,  close  to  th«^ 
branch  of  the  red  Sea.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
they  were  infested  by  fiery  serpents,  of  the  biting  of, 
which  they  wore  cured  by  sleadlastly  gazing  on  a 
serpent  of  brass  erec,ted.at  the  command  of  God  by- 
Moses.  At  length, .notvviihs,tand;ng  the.  oppositioa 
of  the  M<>al)ites,  Midianites,  and  Amorites, ,  yjdedi 
by  the  divinations  of,  Bilaam,  they  drew  near  the 
termination  of  iheir  wanderings.  i3ut  the  trinmph 
of  the  people  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  death  of 
the  lawgiver.  He  was  to  behold,  not  to  enter,  the 
promised  land.  Once  lie  had  sinned  froo)  want  of 
confidence  in  the  diyine  assistance,,  and  the  penalty 
affixed  to  his  ofjence  was  now  exacted.  As  his 
end  approached,  he  summoned  the.  assembly  of  all 
Israel  to  receive  his  fnal  instructions.  He  re-, 
counted  their  whole  eventful  history  since  their  de# 
tiyerance,  their  toils,  their  dangers,  their  triumphs;^ 
He  recapitulated  and  consolidated  in  one  brief  cod% 


the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  whole  law,  in  0Ofn  j 

degree  modified  find  lulnpted  to  the  future  circum- 
stMviccs   of   tlie   republic.      He   then    appointed   a 
s.olemn  ratiricatiou  of  this  covenant  yvith  God,  to  ba 
rn:(de  as  soon  as  they  were  in   possession  of  the 
country  wliich  now  lay  before  them.     And,  finally^, 
having   enlarged    on  the    blessings  of  obedience; 
having,  with  dark  and  melancholy  foreboding,  of^ 
the   final,  destiny  of  the  people,  laid  before  them 
still    more  at  length  the  consequences  of  apostacy 
and  wickedness ;  and  having^enriched  the  national; 
poetry  with  an  ode  wprthy  of  him  who  compose<I^ 
the  Hymn  of  Triumph!  by  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  waa 
directed    to   ascend   the   lofti.est   eminence   in  thci 
neighbourhood,  in   order  that,  he   might  once  be- 
jiold,  before  his  eyes  were  closed  /oreyer,  the  lanct 
of  promise.     From  the  top  of  Mount  Abatim,  oi* 
Nebo,  the  lawgiver,  whose  eyes  were  not  dimmed,^ 
and  who  had  suffered  none  of  the  infirmitii^s  of  affe^ 
might  survey  a  large  traqt  of  country.     To  tne^ 
right,  lay  the  mountain  pastures  of  Gilead,  and  thcjL: 
romantic  district  of  Bashan ;    the  windings  of  tha 
Jordan  might  be  traced  along,  its  broad  and  level- 
valley,  till,  almost  beneath  its  feet,  it  flowed  intQ< 
the  Dead  Sea.     To  the  north  spread  the  luxuriant 
plains  of  Esdraelon,  ^nd.the  more  hilly,  yet:  fruitful 
country  of  Lower  Galilee.    .Right  opposite  stoo( 
the  city  of  Jericho,  embowered  in  its  groves  oL 
palms  ;  beyond  it  the  mountiiins  of  Judea,  rising 
above  each  other  till  they.reached  the  sea.     Gazing^ 
on   this   magnificent   prospect,   and    beholding;,, in. 
prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  happy  commony 
wealth  occupying  its  numerous  towns  and  blooming^ 
fitlds,  Moses  breathed   his  last.     The  place  .pf.f^ijj. 
burial  was  unknown,  lest,  perhaps,  the  impious  gratj 
itudeof  his  followers  might  ascribe  divine  honors^ 
his  name,  and  assemble  to  worship  at  his  sepulchre. 
.^Abridged  from  tlis  History  of  the  Jews* 
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LESSON  II. 

THE    SETTLEMENT     OF     THE     ISUAELITES    IN     CANAAN. 

The  extent  of  that  portion  of  Syria  which  was 
granted  to  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  variously 
estimated  ;  but,  assuming  that  the  true  boundaries 
of  the  promised  land  were,  Mount  Libanus  on  the 
north,  the  wilderness  of  Arabia  on  the  south,  and 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  east,  it  may  be  computed 
at  about  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  If  this  compu- 
tation be  correct,  there  wa«  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hebrew  chiefs  land  sufficient  to  allow  to  every 
Israelite  capable  of  bearing  arms  a  lot  of  about 
twenty  acres  ;  reserving  for  public  uses,  as  also  for 
the  cities  of  the  Levites,  about  one  tenth  of  the 
whole.  This  territory  v/ as  ordered  to  be  equally 
divided  among  their  tribes  and  families,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers  ;  and  the  persons  select- 
ed to  superintend  this  national  work  were,  Eleazar, 
the  high  priest;  Joshua,  who  acted  in  the  character 
of  judge ;  and  the  twelve  princes  or  heads  of  Israel. 
The  i*ule  which  they  followed  is  expressed  in' these 
words  ;— "  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot,  for 
**  an  inheritance  amojig  your  families :  and  to  the 
**more  ye  shall  ^ive  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
"  fewer  ye  shall  give  the  less  inheritance  :  every 
**  man*s  inheritance  shall  be^in  the  place  where  his  lot 
*'  falleth  ;  according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fathei-s  ye 
<•  shall  inherit."  Every  tribe  was  thus  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  separate  district  or  province,  in  which 
all  the  occnpier>>  <if  the  land  were  not  only  Israel- 
ites, bui  iiioi;;  pLiT'cicuiariy  sprung  from  the  same 
stock,  and  descendants  of  the  same  patriarch.  -The 
several  families,  again,  were  placed  in  the  same 
ueighbouxhoodf  receiving  their  inheritance  in  the 
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same  part  or  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  To  secure 
the  permanence  and  mutiml  independence  of  ©very 
separate  tribe,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  heaven,  providin<^  that  the  landed  property  of 
every  Israelite  should  be  unalienable.  Whatever 
circumstances  might  befall  the  owner  of  a  field,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  obligations  under  which  he 
placed  himself  to  his  creditor,  he  was  released  from 
all  claims  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  "  Ye  shall  hallow," 
said  the  inspired  legislator,  "  the  fiftieth  year,  and 
"  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all 
"  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto 
**  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  ]^osses* 
**Sion,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  hisfamily.] 
**  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  thej 
**  land  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  ye  are  strangers 
'*  and  sojourners  with  me." 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaical  law  will  ob- 
serve that,  though  a  Hebi?ew  could  not  divest. him- 
self of  hifT  laiid  in  perpetuity,  he  could  dispose  of  it 
so  far  as  to  put  another  person  in  possession  of  it, 
during  a  certain  number  of  y^ars;  reserving  to 
himself  ilnd  his  relations  the  right  of  redeeming  it, 
should  they  ever  possess  the  meaps  ;  and  having,  at 
ail  events,  the  sure  prospect  of  reversion  at  the 
period  of  the  jubilee.  In  the  eve  of  the  lawgiver 
this  transaction  was  not  regarded  as  a  sale  of  the 
land,  but  merely  of  the  crops  for  a  stated  liiiniber 
of  seasons.  It  might,  indeed,r  have  been  consideied 
simply  as  a  lease,  had  not  the  owner  as  well  as  his. 
nearest  kinsman,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  resuming 
occupation,  whenever  they  could  repay  the  sum  for 
which  the  temporary  use  of  the  land  had  been  pur-, 
chased.  The  houses  which  were  built  in  fields  or. 
villages,  were,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  aliena- 
tion, placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  lands  them-^ 
selves ;  being  redeemable  at  all  times,  and  destined 
fo  return  to  their  original  owners  in  the  year  of 
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jubileo.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  houses  in 
cities  Bnd  large  towns  were,  when  sold,  redeemable 
only  during  one  year ;  after  which  the  sale  was  held 
binding  for  ever.  There  was,  indeed,  an  exception 
in  this  case  in  favour  of  the  Levites,  who  could,  at 
•  any  time,  redeem  **  the  fibuses  of  the  cities  of  their 
possession,'*  and  who,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  full 
advantage  of  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  Hebrews,  like  most  other  nations  in  a  simiJar 
state  oif  society,  held  their  lands  on  the  condition  of 
imilitary  service.  The  grounds  of  exemf!>tion  al,- 
.  lowed  by  Moses  prove  clearly  that  every  man  of 
competent  age  was  bound  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  his  countrs' :  a  conclusion  which  is  at  once  stri- 
kingly ij  lustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  co^dpct  of 
the  Senate  or  Heads  of  the  Tribes,  in  the  melan- 
choly war  undertaken  by  them  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin.  ,^pon  a  muster  ot  the  confedisrated 
.army  at  Mizpeh,  it  was  d^fcovered  that  ho  man  ha^ 
been  sent,) from  Jabesh-Gilead  to  join  the  camp; 
whereupon  it  was  immediately  Resolved  that  twelve 
thousiand  soldiers  should  be  (dispatched  to  p^t  alt.  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  to  military  execution. 
*-And  the  congregation  commanded  thera>  saying, 
Qo  and  smite  Jabesh-Gilead  with  the  edge  of  the 
pword,  with  the  women  atid  children  ;"  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  this  severe  order  was,  that 
'^  when  the  people  were  nnmbered,  there  were  none 
of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  there.'* 

RusasLJLr — Cabinet  Libmrj/, 
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WESSON  III. 

THE    HEBREW    COMMONWEALTH. 

In  every  tribe  there  was  a  chief  called  the  Prince 
of  the  tribe,  or  the  Head  of  Thousands ;  and  under 
him  were  the  Princes  of  Families,  or  Commanders 
of  Hundreds.  For  example,  we  find  that,  at  the 
muster  which  was  made  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab, 
was  Prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  tribe  again, 
like  all  the  others,  was  divided  into  several  families ; 
the  term  being  used  here,  not  iii  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, to  signify  a  mere  household,  but  rather  in  th« 
heraldic  sense,  to  denote  a  lineage  or  kindred 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  con- 
stituting one' of  the  main  branches  of  an  original 
stock.  It  appears,  moreover,  tliat  a  record  of 
these  Families,  of  the  households  in  each,  and  even 
of  the  individuals  beloi}f?i?.iig  to  every  household,  was 

filaced  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  rtflei  ^  for  it  is  re- 
ated  that,  on  the  suspicion  erxcited  with  regard  to 
the  spoils  of  Jericho  and  the  discomfiture  at  Ai, 
"  Joshua  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes,  and 
tribe  of  Judah  was   taken  ;    and  he    brought 
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fam.ily  of  Judah,  and  he  took  the  family  of 
Zarhites ;  and  he  brought  the  family  of 
Zarhites,  man  by  man,  and  Zabdi  was  taken; 
he  brought  his  household,  man  by  man,  and  Achan^ 
the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Znbdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah.  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken.*' 

But  the  polity  established  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
was  not  confined  to  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  separate  tribes.  It  likewise  extended  its  re- 
gulations to  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole,  as 
one  kingdom  under  the  special  direction  of  Jehavah;; 
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And  provided  that  on  all  great  occasions  they  should 
have  the  means  of  readily  uniting  their  councils  and 
combining  their  strengtli.  Even  durinrr  the  less 
orderly  period  vvhicli  immediately  followed  the 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  we  find  traces  of  a  general  government ; 
a  nnldnal- senate,  whose  tlelil)eraf;ons  guided  the 
administration  of  afiairs  in  ail  cases  of  ditHculty  or 
hazard;  judges,  laised  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies, and  invested  with  a  hii^h  degree  of  executive 
authority  as  the  first  mag  sirales  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and,  lastly,  the  controlling  voice  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  whose  coiicuvrence  appears 
to  have  been  at  all  times  necessarv  to  ffive  vimmr 
and  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  their  leaders.  To 
these  constituent  parts  of  the  Hebievy  government 
we  may  add  the  Oracle  or  Voice  of  Jehovah,  Without 
whose  sanction,  as  revealed  by  Urim  and  TInnnmim, 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  adopted  eithfer 
by  the  counci:!  or  by  the  judge. 

Provision  was,  moreover,  made  by  Moses,  and 
established  by  Joshua,  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice  throughout  the  land.  '•Judges  and  officers," 
said  the  former,  "shalt  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  ;  and  they  shall 
judge  the  people  with  just  judgment.  Thou  shalt 
not  wrest  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  persons, 
neither  take  a  gift:  for  a  gift  doth  l)lin<i  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  tlie  iiirhteous.'* 
The  place  where  those  judges  iieid  tlieir  audience 
was  the  gate  of  the  city  ;  lor,  as  the  Israelites  were 
all  husbandmen,  who  went  out  in  the  morning  to- 
their  work,  and  did  not  retuiii  til  the  evening,  the' 
gate  of  the  city  was  the  place  where  they  m»»st  fre- 
quently met.  The  judges  took  their  seats  mnnedi- 
ate^y  after  morning  prayers,  and  co.itinued  till  the 
wid  of  the  sixth  hour,  or. twelve  o'clock  ;  and  their 
authority,  though  not  in  capital  cases,  contiuued  to 
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b*  respected  by  the  Israelites  loDg  after  /erufalew 

was  levelled  with  the  ground. 

To  this  brief  account  of  the  political  constitution 
of  the  ancient  Jews  may  be  added  some  notice  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  duties  and  revenues  of  which 
were  fixed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  which,  inasmuch  as 
it  supplied  tlie  whole  nation  with  judges,  lawyers, 
scribes,  teachers,  and  physicians,  was  in  a  great 
variety  of  its  avocations  as  closely  connected  with 
secular  life  as  with  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle. 
We  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
a  command  issued  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah  to 
separate  the  tribe  now  mentioned  from  the  rest  of 
their  brethren,  and  not  to  enrol  them  anr^ong  those 
who  were  to  engage  in  war.  It  was  determined,  en 
similar  grounds,  that  the  Levites  were  to  have  lao 
inheritance  in  the  land,  like  the  other  tribes,  but 
were  to  receive  from  their  kinsmen,  in  the  name  of 
maintenance,  a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of 
their  fields  and  vineyards.  The  occupations  for 
which  they  were  set  apart  were  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  pr  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  It  was  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  relieved  from  the  cares  ^ncJL  toil  con- 
nected with  the  possession  of  territorial  estates,  ond 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  service  of  the 
altar  and  the  instruction  of  the  people.  To  effect 
these  wise  purposes,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
members  of  this  learned  body  should  not  be  confined 
to  one  particular  district,  but  that  they  should  be 
distributed  among  all  the  other  tribes,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  several  inheritances  and  the 
amount  of  their  population.  With  this  view,  the 
law  provided  that  forty-eight  cities  should  be  set 
apart  for  them,  together  with  such  a  portion  of  soil 
as  might  seem  requisite  for  their  comfort  and  more 
immediate  wants.  Every  reader  of  his  Bible  is 
aware,  that  six  of  tliese  cities  were  invested  with  th« 
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#pecial  riffht  of  affording  refuge  and  protection  to  a 
t^ertain  class  of  criminals.  The  man-slaj'er  or  he 
^ho  *  killed  his  neighbour  ignoruntly'  could  demand 
Kdniittance  into  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  was  entitled,' 
to  gratuitous  lodging  and  maintenance,  until  hia  ' 
bause  should  be  determined  by  competent  judges.  ' 
*'  As  learning  and  the  several  professions  connected 
with  the  knowledge  of  letters  were  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  distribution  of 
its  members  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebi*ew 
bommonwealth  was  attended  with  many  advantages, 
pvery  Levitical  city  became  at  once  a  school  and  a 
seat  of  justice.  There  the  language,  tlie  traditions, 
the  history,  and  the  laws  of  their  nation  w«?ie  the 
bohstant  subjects  of  study,  pursued  with  ihnt  zeal 
fend  earnestness  which  can  only  arise  from  the 
feeling  of  a  sacred  obligation,  combined  with  the 
impulse  of  an  ardent  patriotism.  Within  their  walW 
Were  deposited  copies  of  their  religious,  moral,  and 
civil  institutions,  which  it  was  their  duty  not  only 
io  pre&erve,  but  to  multiply.  They  kept,  besides,^ 
the  genealogies  of  the  tribes,  in  which  they  marked 
the  lineage  of  every  family  who  could  trace  their 
Hescent  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Being  care-  " 
fully  instructed  in  the  law,  and  possessed  of  the 
annals  of  tireir  people  from  the  earliest  days,  they 
%ere  well  qualified  to  supply  the  courts  with  mff- 
cistrates  and  scribes,  men  who  were  fitted  not  only 
to  administer  "justice,  but  also  to  frame  a  record  of* 
kW  their  decisions.  It  is  perfectly  chear  that,  in  the 
reign  of  David  and  of  the  succeeding  kings,  the 
fudges  and  other  legal  officers  were  selected  from 
among  the  Levites  ;  there  being  in  those  days  not 
fewer  thati  si^  thousand  of  this  learned  body  who 

Iield  such  appointments.  Russell. 
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LESSON  IV. 


JEWISH    FESTIVALS. 
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Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  indui/s^e  m  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  Jewish  festivals.  Still  the  three 
freat  iustitutions,  at  which  all  the  m.iles  of  the  He^ 
rew  nation  weie  conitnandecl  to  appear  before  Je- 
hovah, are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  thd  history 
of  the  Holy  Land,  that  we  must  take  leave  to  spe^ 
cify  their  several  t>hjects.  The  feast  of  the  Pass-i 
over,  comprehendin<]f  that  of  unleavened  bread, 
commemorated  the  signal  deliverance  of  this  won- 
derful people  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  It  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
itionth,  at  least  seven  days,  and  to  begin,  as  all  their 
festivals  ^  began,  in  the  evening,  or  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. — The  reader  will  attend  to  the 
distinction  just  stated,  we  mean  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  sacred  days.  The  celebration  even  of 
the  ordinary  Sabbath,  as  is  well  known,  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  and  terminated  at  the 
going  dOvvn  of  the  sun  on  Saturday.  "  From  even 
unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbaths." 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  an  annual  ofiering  of 
gratitude  to  Jehovah  for  having  blessed  the  land  with 
increase.  It  took  place  fifty  days  after  the  Passover, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  its  name  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Another  appellation  was  applied 
to  it — the  Feast  of  Weeks — for  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  inspired  lawgiver ;  *•  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou 
number  unto  thee ;  beginning  to  number  the  s^ven 
weeks  from  such  time  as  ttiou  puttest  the  stckitf 
to  the  corn.  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  fea^t  bf 
weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tributd  of- 4 
free-will  ofiering  of  thine  hand)  in  the  place  which 
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Jehovah  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there.  And 
thou  shall  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in 
Egypt."     This  was  a  very  suitable  celebration  in  an 
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society,  when  joy  is  always  expenenc 


;ed 


upon  gathering  in   the  iVuits  of  the    earth.      Tbe 
'^-  Hebrews   were   especially   desired   on   that   happy 

J  occasion  to  contrast  their  improved  condition,  as 

freemen  reaping  their  own  lands,  with  the  miserable 
state  from  which  they  had  been  rescued  by  the  good 
Providence  of  Jehovah.  The  month  of  May  wit- 
[jjl  nessed  the  harvest-home  of  all  Palestine  in  the  days 
of  Moses,  as  well  as  in  the  present  times;  and  no 
,1  sooner  was  the  pleasant  toil  of  filling  their  barns 
completed,  than  all  the  males  repaired  to  the  holy 
city,  with  the  appointed  tribute  in  their  hands,  and 
the  song  of  praise  in  their  mouths.  .. 

The  termination  of  the  vintage  was  marked  witn 
a  similar  expression  of  thanksgiving,  uttered  by  the 
assembled  tribes  in  the  place  which  had  received  the 
**  name  of  Jehovah ;"  that  is,  the  visible  manifestU' 
tion  of.  his  presence  and  power.  The  precept  for 
this  observance — the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — is  given 
in  the  following  terms: — "On  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  thp 
fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days.  And  ye  shall  take  unto  you,  on 
the  first  day,  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches 
of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  wil- 
lows of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  your  God  seven  days.  Ye  shall  dwell  iri  booths 
seven  days,  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I . 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when 
1  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.**  .This 
festival  was  of  the  most  Uvely  and  animated  descrip- . 
tion,  celebrated  with  a  joyous  heart,  and  under  the  , 
canopy  of  heaven  in  a  most  dehghtful  season  of  the 
year ;  and  the  rejoicing  was  chastened  by  the  splejnni 
reiigious  recollections  with  which  it  was  aissdciatp-' 
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The  Feast  of  Trumpets  had  a  reference  to  the 
knode  practised  by  many  of  the  ancients  for  an- 
nouncing the  commencement  of  seasons  and  epochs. 
The  beginning  of  every  month  was  made  known  to 
the  mhabitants  of  Jerusalem  by  the  sound  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  **Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the 
new  moon,  in  the  tin>e  appointed,  on  our  solemn 
feasjt-4ay{  for  this  was  a  statute  for  Israel,  a  law  of 
the  God  of  Jacob."  As  the  first  day  of  the  moon  in 
September  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  the 
festival  was  greater  and  more  solemn  than  on  other 
occasions.  The  voice  of  the  trumpets  waxed  louder 
than  usual,  and  the  public  mind  was  instructed  by  a 
grave  assurance  from  the  mouth  of  the  proper  offi- 
cer, that  another  year  was  added  to  the  age  of  the 
world.  **  in  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  Sabbath,  a  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation.  Ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein  ;  but  ye  shall  offer 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord." 

Allusion  was  formerly  made  to  the  jubilee,  which 
pCjCurred  periodically  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine 
years.  The  benevolent  uses  of  this  most  generoua 
institution  are  universally  known,  especially  as  they 
respected  personal  freedom  and  the  restoration  of 
lands  and  house^.  Great  care  was  taken  by  the 
Jewish  legislator  to  prevent  an  accumulation  oi  pro- 
perty in  one  individual,  or  even  in  one  tribe.  Nor 
was  his  anxiety  less  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land, 
either  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  marriage.  With  this 
view  we  find  him  enacting  a  rule,  suggested  by  the 
case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad — who  had  been 
allowed  to  become  heirs  to  Aeir  father — of  which 
the  object  was  to  pelrpetuate  the  possession  of  landed 
estates  within  the  limits  of  each  particular  tribe. 
**  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Jjord  doth  command 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  ;  let  them 
marry  to  whom  they  think  best ;  only  to  the  family 
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^the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  hiaiTy.  And 
livery  daughter  that  possesseth  an  inheritimco  shall 
J6  wife  unto  one  of  tlie  fjunily  of  the  tribe  of  her 
feuher,  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every 
man  the  inheritance  of  his  fatherj?.  Neither  shall 
[he  inheritance  remove  from  onie  tribe  to  another 
|ribe  ;  but  every  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
.lirael  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance." 
it.  .    -  '  Russell. 


LESSON  V. 

iisFORY  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
1^'  OP  THE  MONARCHY    TILL    THE    REVOLT   OP    THE    TEN 
.TRIBES.  •   *      "   r     . 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  judgei 
Were  not  ordinary  magistrates,  elected  by  the  people, 
bV  receiving  their  power  by  hereditary  descent,  but 
.toersohages  raised  up  by  the  special  Providence  of 
pod,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  oflice  which  the 
peculiar  circuitistances  of  the  chos6h  people  from 
time  to  time  rendered  necessary.  But  after  a  period 
i)f  about  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Hebrews, 
either  fi'om  \he  love  of  change,  or  because  they 
Imagined  that  their  present  form  of  government  was 
iiot  well  adapted  to  the  relations  into  which  they 
jbad  been  brought  with  other  states,  chielly  by  their 
disregard  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  by  dissensions 
iimong  themselves,  demanded  a  king.  With  this 
ilemand  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges,  complied, 
kfter  he  had  warned  them  of  the  exactions  and  op- 
jpressions  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  under  a 
monarchy ;  and  Saul,  a  young  man  of  the  tribe  of 
penjamin,  riemarkable  for  his  stature,  was  elected. 
|fhe  quaUti^9   y^hich  recommended    Saul  to  the 
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choice  of  the  tribes  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  ll 
was  chiefly  as  a  military  leader  that  he  was  rajsed 
to  the  throne.  Nor  was  their  expectation  disap- 
pointed, so  far  as  courage  and  zeal  were  required  in 
Conducting  the  affairs  of  War.  But  the  impetuosity 
of  the  king*s  character,  and  a  certain  indifference 
in  regard  to  this  claims  of  the  national  faith,  paved 
the  way  Tor  his  downfall  and  the  extinction  of  his 
family.  The  scene  of  Gilboa,  which  terminated  the 
career  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch,  exhibits  a  most 
affecting  tragedy ;  in  which  the  valour  of  a  gailaht 
chief,  contrasted  with  his  despair  and  sorrow,  throws 
a  deceitful  lustre  over  an  event  which  the  reader 
feels  that  he  ought  to  condemn. 

David,  to  the  skill  of  an  experienced  warrior, 
added  a  deep  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  his 
country  and  the  forms  of  divine  worship  ;  whence 
he  procured  the  high  distinction  of  being  a  man 
dfter  God*s  own  h^art.  To  this  celebrated  kingi 
was  reserved  the  honour  of  taking  from  the  Jebu- 
sttes  a  strong  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Jerusa- 
lem, viewed  at  last,  as  the  metropolis  of  Palestine 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebr6w  government.  On 
Mount  Zion  h6  built  a  suburb  of  considerable 
beauty  and  strength,  which  continued  for  many 
years  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  reflect  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  genius.  Not  satisfied  with  this  acqui- 
sition, he  extended  his  arms  on  ^11  sides,  till  the 
borders  of  his  kingdom  reached  from  the  river  Eu- 
phrates to  the  confinies  of  Egypt.  6ut  the  splendour 
of  his  reign  was  afterwards  clouded  by  domestic 

fuilt  and  treason;  and  the  nation*,  which  could  now 
ave  defied  the  power  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  wasi 
divided  and  misetably  reduced  by  the  foul  passions 
that  issued  'from  the  royal  palace.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  certain  military  leaders,  David  bequeath64 
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to  his  successor  a  flourishing  kingdom;  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  the  arts  of  civilized  liTe,  enjoying  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce,  the  respect  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  a  decided  preponderance  among  the 
minor  governments  of  Western  Asia.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the 
building  of  a  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  a  work  which 
he  himself  >yas  not  allowed  to  accoipplish,  })ecause 
his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  which,  however 
justly  shed,  rendered  them  unfit  for  erecting  an  edir, 
fice  to  the  God  of  mercy  and  peace. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  his 
father,  rendered  the  accession  of  ^olomop  JjrapquiJ 
and  secure,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  consider  the  de- 
signs of  the  surrounding  nations.  Accordingly, 
finding  himself  in  possession  of  quiet,  as  welt  as  of 
an  overflowing  treasury,  he  proceeded  to  realize  the 
pious  intentions  of  David*  in  regard  to  the  House  of 
God,  and  thereby  to  obey  the  last  commands  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him  before  he  received  the 
crown.  The  chief  glory  of  Solomon's  reign  is  iden- 
tified with  the  erection  of  the  temple.  Nor  were 
the  advantages  arising  from  this  great  undertaking 
confined  to  the  spiritual  objects  to  which  it.  was 
principally  subserviept.  On  the  contrary,  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  foreign  artists,  and  oi  drawing 
part  of  his  materials  from  a  distance,  suggested  to 
the  king  the  l^enefits  of  a  regular  trade  ;  and  as  the 
plains  of  Syria  produced  more  corn  than  the  natives 
could  consume,  ne  supplied  the  merchants  of  Tyre 
and  the  adjoining  ports  with  a  valuable  commodity,, 
in  return  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  his  own 
subjects  could  not  fabricate.  It  was  in  his  i:eign 
that  the  Hebrews  first  became  a  comoiercial  people;^ 
and  although  considerable  obscurity  still  hangs  over, 
the  tracks  of  navigation  which  were  pursued  by  tte. 
mariners  of  Solomon,  there  is  no  risasbn  io  douot' 
that  his  ships  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Mediterranean, 
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the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  also  In 
this  reign  l.hat  the  limits  of  Jewish  p<»wer  attitined 
their  utmost  reach,  comprehending  even  the  re- 
miirkabie  (f. strict  of  i*ulmyrene.  a  spac.oue  and  I'er- 
tile  province  in  the  m.dst  of  a  t"ri;j;lilful  desert. 
There  were  in  it  two  principal  towns.  Thapsacus  or 
Tiphsaii  and  Paimyni,  I'rom  the  latter  ol"  which  the 
whole  country  took  its  name.  Solomon,  it  is  well 
known,  took  pleasure  in  adding  to  its  l^eauty  and 
strengtl),  as  being  one  of  his  main  defences  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  hence  it  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

But  the  popularity  of  Solor^)on's  government  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his  improvements 
or  the  magnificence  of  his  works.  Perhaps  the  vast 
extent  of  his  undertakings  may  have  led  to  unusual 
demands  upon  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  may 
have  given  rise  to  those  discontents  which,  though 
repulsed  during  his  own  lifetime,  were  openly  and 
boldly  avowed  on  the  accession  of  his  son  Keho- 
boam.  This  prince  rejecting  the  advice  of  his  aged 
counsellors,  and  following  that  of  the  younger  and 
more  violent,  soon  had  the  misfortune  ta  see  the' 
greater  part  of  his  kingdom  wrested  from  him.  In 
reply  to  the  address  of  his  people,  who  entreated  an 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  he  declared  that,  instead 
oi  requiring  less  at  their  hands,  he  should  detn^nd 
more.  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy,  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions*" 
Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in  language  at  once  so 
contemptuous  and  severe,  alienated  from  his  govera- 
ment  ten  tribes,  who  sought  a  more  indulgent  mas- 
ter in  Jeroboam,  a  declared  enemy  of  the  house  of 
David.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
as;  distinguished  from  that  of  Judah ;  and  hence,  tooj 
the  disgraceful  contentions  between  those  kindred 
states,  which  acknowledged  one  religion,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. 
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LESSON  VI. 

FROM   THE    REVOLT    OP    THE    TEN    TRIBES    TILL    THE 

CAPTIVITY. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jerusalem  soon 
censed  to  be  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  centre 
of  their  religion,  and  the  bond  uf  union  among  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Jeroboam  erected  in  his 
kingdom  the  emblems  of  a  less  pure  faith,  to  which 
he  confined  the  utteution  cJf  his  iiubjects ;  Awhile  the 
frequent  wars  that  ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed 
On  both  aides  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re- 
ipective  borders,  completed  the  estrangement  which 
ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached  to  the  native 
line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed  on  the  throne 
6f  Samaria  a  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no 
qualitilis  Ko  recommend  them  besides  military  cou- 
l^ge  and  ah  irreconcileabie  hatred  towards  the 
mote  legitimate  claimants  of  the  house  of  David. 
The  reigns  of  these  sovereigns  possess  little  inte- 
rest; let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  say,  that,  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  the  Israelites  were  stfbdued  by  Shalma- 
neser,  the  powerful  monarch  of  Assyria,  who  car- 
ried them  away  captive  into  the  remote  provinces 
of  his  vast  bmpire; ) 

The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less  distracted  by  the 
pretensions  of  usurpers,  and  confirmed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  continued  during  one  huhdred 
and  thirty  years  longer  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  rivfil  powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  now 
besan  to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of 
Palestine.  Several  endeavours  were  made,  e/en 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the  ener-^ 
gWB  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  thereby  secure  thb  ioi^' 
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dependence  of  the  sacred  territory.  But  a  pitiful 
jealousy  liad  succeeded  to  the  aversion  created  by 
a  long  course  of  hostile  aggression,  while  the  over- 
Mrh^lming  armies,  which  incessantly  issued  from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  of 
Ibattle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left  to  the 
feeble  counsels  of  Jerusalem  no  other  choice  thati 
that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Assyrian  master.  At 
jength,  in  the  year  six  hundred  iand  two,  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  Jehoiakim  was  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  already  shared  with 
his  father  the  government  of  Assyria,  advanced  into 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  A 
timely  submission  saved  the  city,  as  well  as  the  life 
of  the  pusillanimous  monarch.  But,  after  a  short 
period,  finding  the  conqueror  engaged  in  more  im- 
portant affairs,  the  vanquished  king  made  an  effort 
to  recover  his  dominions  by  throwing  off  the  Baby- 
Ionian  yoke.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  renewed 
with  greater  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  in 
the  course  of  which  Jehoiakim  was  killed,  and  his 
son  Coniah  or  Jehoiachin  ascended  the  throne. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  new  sovereign  taken  up 
the  reins  of  government,  than  he  found  it  necessary 
to  open  the  gates  of  his  capital  to  the  Assyrian 
prince,  who  carried  him,  his  principal  nobility,  and 
the  most' expert  of  his  artisans,  as  prisoners  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  nominal  authority  was 
now  confined  to  a  brother  or  uncle  of  the  captive 
king,  whose  original  name,  Mattaiiiah,  was  changed 
to  Zedekiah  by  his  lord  paramount,  who  considered 
him  merely  as  the  governor  of  a  province.  Impa- 
tient of  an  ofHce  so  subordinate,  and  instigated,  it  is 
probable,  by  einissaries  from  Egypt,  he  resolved  to 
hazard  his  life  and  liberty  for  the  chance  of  recon- 
quering^ the  independence  of  his  crown.  This 
imprudent  step  brought  Nebuchadnezzar  once  more 
Mor«  tb»  wailfl  of  Jerudalem.    A  f  iege  ^i^th  atpu 
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pfmn  to  have  continued  fiAeen  or  sixteen  montht, 
terniinated  in  the  fintil  reduction  of  the  holy  city, 
and  in  the  cnptivity  of  Zedeiiiah,  wiio  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were 
executed  in  his  presence,  niter  which  liis  eyes  were 
put  out;  when,  l)eiug  loaded  wiih  letters,  he  was 
carried  to  Bahyh)n  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  intrusted  to  iVebuzar-adan, 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  "  burnt  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  iting's  house,  and  all  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem,  and  every  great  man's  house  burnt  he 
with  fire.  And  the  armvof  tiie  Chaldees  that  were 
with  the  captain  ot  the  guard  brake  down  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  round  about.  The  rest  of  the  people 
that  were  left  in  the  city,  and  the  fugitives  that  fell 
away  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  tlie  remnant  of 
the  multitude,  did  the  captain  of  the  guard  carry 
away.  But  he  left  the  poor  of  the  land  to  be  vine* 
dressers  and  husbandmen." 


LESSON  VIL 

FROM   THE   RESTORATION    OF    THE    JEWS    TILL   THI 
BIRTH    OP   CHRIST. 

It  had  been  foretold  by  the  Prophets  that  the 
Jews  should  remain  in  captivity  during  seventy 
years ;  and  as  they  were  lead  away  exactly  six  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  their  return  to 
the  Holy  Land  must  have  occurred  about  the  year 
530  prior  to  the  same  great  epoch.  The  names  of 
Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah,  and  Ezra,  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  place  among  those  worthies 
who  were  selected  by  Divine  Providence  to  con- 
dii^  ihe  restoration  of  the  chosen  people.    Aftoi: 
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much  toil,  Interruption,  and  alarm,  Jerusalem 
could  once  more  boast  of  n  temple,  which,  although 
destitute  of  the  rich  ornaments  lavished  upon  that 
of  Solomon,  vvas  at  least  of  equnl  dimensions,  and 
erected  on  the  same  sncrcd  ijjronnd.  But  the  \yor- 
shipper  iiad  lo  licpjorc  the  absence  of  tho  ark,  the 
symbolical    Urim    and    Tlunnmim,    the    Shechinah 

• 

or  Divine  Presence,  and  the  celestial  fire  which  had 
maintained  an  unceasing  flame  upon  the  altar. 
Their  sacred  writings,  too,  had  been  dispersed,  and 
their  ancient  language  vyas  fast  becoming  obsolete. 
To  prevent  the  extension  of  so  great  an  evil,  the 
more  valuable  manuscripts  were  collected  and 
arranged,  craitJiining  the  law,  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  the  inspired  hynjns  Used  for  the  purpose  of 
devotion. 

Under  the  Persian  satraps,  \yho  direpted  the  civil 
and  military  goyernment  of  Syria,  the  Jews  were 

Permitted  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  their 
[igh  Priest,  to  whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  they  rendered  the  obedience 
which  was  due  to  the  head  of  their  nation.  The|r 
prosperity,  it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished 
or  increased  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  successiyely  occupied  the  thi;one  of 
Cyrus  ;  but  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stances took  place  until  the  victories  of  Alexander 
the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia,  and  given 
a  new  ilyiiasty  to  the  crown  of  Egy|)t.  The 
struggles  wliicii  ensued  between  these  novyerful 
states  lVe(|iiei!liy  involved  the  interests  of  the  Jews, 
and  made  new  dera:nnis  oii  their  allegiance ; 
although  it  is  admitted,  that  as  each  was  desirous 
to  conciliate  a  people  who  claimed  I\alesline  for, 
their  unal. enable  heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large 
were,  during  tvvo  centuries,  treated  with  much  libe-, 
rality  and  favour.    But  this  generosity  or  forbear-^ 
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anee  was  interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochut 
Epiphanes,  who»  alarmed  by  the  report  of  insur- 
rections, and  harassed  by  the  events  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  in  Egypt,  directed  his  angry  passions 
against  the  Jews.  Marching  suddenly  upon  Jeru- 
salem, he  put  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to 
death,  pillaged  the  treasury,  seized  all  the  sacred 
vessels,  ana  commanding  a  sow  to  Jbe  sacrified  on 
the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  caused  every  part  of 
the  temple,  even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  sprin- 
kled with  the  blood  of  the  unclean  animal.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  which  one  of 
llis' generals,  Apollonius,  proceeded  to  execute  witl 
the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  Driven  to  desperation 
)}y  these  severities  the  Jews  flew  to  arms,  led  on  by 
the  brave  family  of  the  Maccabees,  whose  valour 
and  perseverance  soon  enabled  them  to  dispute  with 
the  powerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty  of 
Palestine.  Success  ut  last  crowned  the  efforts  of 
those  who  fought  for  their  religion  and  liberty,  and 
the  Muccabees  or  Asmoneans  raised  themselves  to 
supreme  power  by  uniting  the  offices  of  king  and 
pontiff.  They  continued  to  govern  Palestine  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ;  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  the  Jews  were  far  from  enjoy- 
ing uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  kingdom  was 
often  threatened^  by  external  enemies,  and  torn  by 
internaF  dissensions,  till  at  length  the  disputes  of 
two  rival  claimants  of  the  throne  gave  a  pretext  for 
the  interference  of  the  Romans,  rompey,  who  had 
already  overrun  the  finest  provinces  of  Syria,  ad- 
vanced to  Jerusalem,  and  having  listened  to  the 
claims  of  the  two  competitors,  settled  the  priest- 
liood  upon  Hyrcanus,  but  withont  annexing  to  it  the 
civil  power.  After  some  delay  this  was  conferred 
by  CsBsar  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who  was  sue* 
<Mled  by  bis  von  Herod^ 
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The  reign  of  Herod,  who,  to  distlngnish  him  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  is  usually  called  the  Great, 
was  no  less  remarkable  for  domestic  calamity  than 
for  tli^  public  peace  and  happiness.  Urs'ed  by  sus- 
picion^ he  put  to  death  his  beloved  wife,  Mariamne, 
ner  mother,  brother,  grandfather,  uncle,  and  two 
sons.  His  palace  was  the  scene  of  incessant  in- 
trigue, misery,  and  bloodshed  ;  his  nearest  relations 
being  ever  the  chief  instruments  of  his  worst  suf- 
ferings and  fears.  It  was,  perjiaps,  to  divert,  hia 
apprehensions  and  remorse  that  he  employed  so 
much  of  his  time  in  the  labours  of  architecture. 
Besides  a  royal  residence  on  Mount  Zion,  he  built  a 
number  of  citadels  throughout  the  country, and  laidL 
the  foundations  of  several  splendid  towns.  He  also 
formed  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  in  its 
former  splendour  and  greAtness,  whjch  had  been 
Xifiuch  imj^aired  by  the  lapse  of  five  bundled  years,^ 
and  the  ravages  of  successive  wars.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  dilapidated  parts  of  the, 
edifice  before  tho  new  building  could  be  begun,  the 
Jews-  looked  on.  with  a  suspicious  eye  ;  apprehen- 
sive lest  the  king,  who  had  already  introduced  nlai^^ 
innovations  at  variance  with  the  national  habits  ana 
prejudices,  should  obliterate  every  vestige  of  their, 
9nci.ent  sanctuary,  under  pretence  of  doing  honour 
to  their  faith,  put^the  prudence  of  Herod  calmed 
their  fears  ;  and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  they  saw, 
with  the  utmost  joy,  a  fabric  of  stately  architecturei. 
crowning  th,e  brow  of  Mount  Mpriab,  with  glittering 
masses  of  v^hite  marble  and  pinnacles  of  gold.     < 

As  Herod  advanced  towards  old  age  his  troubles 
multiplied,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased, 
tin  at  length,  about  four  years  prior  to  the  commoi^ 
era  of  Christianity j"*^  he  sank  under  the  pressure  of 

,v  *  Our  Lord^s  birth  took  jdae^  four  yean  before  tho  eommoneeiiKMll 
m  the  vulgar  era,  ao  that  the  vear  1833  ought  to  be  1837. 
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a  loathsome  disease.  He  was  permitted  by  the 
Romans  so  far  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince  as  to  distribute  by  will  the  inherit- 
ance of  sovereignty  among  the  more  favoured  of 
his  children  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  indulgence,  he 
assigned  to  Archelaus  the  government  of  Idumoea, 
Samaria,  and  Judaja,  while  he  bestowed  on  Herod- 
Antipas  a  similar  authority  oyer  Peraeaand  Galilee: 
Itarsea  and  Trachonitis  were  afterwards  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Philip  the  eldest  son  of  Herod. 
Archelaus,  the  metropolis  of  whose  dominions  was 
Jerusalem,  ruled  in  quality  of  ethnarch  about  nine 
years  ;  but  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  either  of  his 
master  at  Rome,  or  of  the  -people  whorri  he  was 
appointed  to  govern,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period 
he  was  summoned  to  render  an  accourtt  of  his  ad- 
ministration at  the  imperial  tribunal,' when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  power  and  Wealth^  and  finally  ban- 
ished into  Gaul.  Judaea  vv^as  now  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  dependent  on  the  prefecture  of 
Syria,  though  usually  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  a  subordinate  officer,  called  the  procurator  or 

fovernor.  Thus  the  seer  ire  passed  away  from 
udah,  and  the  lawgiver,  descended  from  the  family 
of  Jacob,  ceased  to  enjoy  power  within  the  confined 
of  the  promised  land. 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign 
of  Herod,  that  the  Messias  was  born,  arid  conveyed 
into  Egypt  for  security.  The  unjust  and  cruel  go- 
vernment of  Archelaus,  for  which,  as  has  just  been 
related,  ho  was  stripped  of  his  authority  by  the 
head  of  thfe  emjpire,  was  probably  the  cause  why 
the  holy  family  did  not  again  take  up  their  residence 
in  Judea,  but  preferred  the  milder  fule  of  Herod- 
Antipas.  When  Joseph  "  heard  that  Archelaus  did 
"reign  in  Judea  in  the  room  of  Herod  his  father, 
'*he  was  afiraid  to  go  thither;   notwithstandiii^, 
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**  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside 
**  into  the  paths  of  Galilee  :  and  he  came  and  dwelt 
•*  in  a  city  caiied  Nazareth.*' 


LESSON  VIII. 


FROM    THE   BIRTH   OP   CHRIST    TILL   THE    DESTRUCTION 

OF    JERtJSALEM. 

m  Upon  the  exile  of  Archelaus,  the  prefecture  of 

Syria  was  committed  to  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius. 
This  commander  is  mentioned  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  by  the  name  of  Cyreriius,  and  is  described  as 
the  person  under  whom  the  tax  was  imposed,  which 
had  previously  rendered  it  necessary  for  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  go  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  to  be  en- 
roiled.  It  was  about  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  our 
epoch  that  Pontius  Pilate.  Was  nomihated  to  the 
government  of  Judaea.  Ignorant  or  indifierent  as 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  he  roused  amonsst 
them  a  spirit  of  the  most  active  resentment,  by  dis- 
playing the  image  of  the  emperor  in  Jerusalehfi, 
and  by  seizing  part  of  their  sacred  treasure  for  t'  e 
purposes  oi'  general  improvement!  As  the  fiery 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  drove  them,  on  most  oc- 
casions, to  acts  of  vjpience,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  force  in  return;  and  .we  find,  accordingly, 
that  his  administration  was  dishonoured  by  several 
acts  of  military  execution  directed  against  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  indiscriminately.  The  character  of 
Pilate,  ^ind  oT  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  given  in 
profane  history  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  narrative 
of  the  gospel.  The  expectation  of  the  Jews  when 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  first  appeared,  their  subsequent 
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disappomtment  and  rage — their  hatred  and  irhpa* 
tienice  of  the  Romnn  government, — the  perplexity  of 
the  military  chief,  and  the  motive  which  at  length 
induced  him,  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  person  who 
was  cited  before  him, — are  facts  which  display  the 
most  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone  of  civil  his- 
tory at  that  remarkable  period. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Judsea,  the 
districts  that  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Herod- 
4^ntipa9  and  Philip,  namely,  Galilee  and  the  country 
beyond  the  Jordan,  enjoyed  comparative  quiet.  The 
former,  who  is  the  Herod  described  by  our  Saviour 
as  "  that  fox,"  was  a  person  of  cool  and  crafty  dis- 
position, and  might  have  terminated  his  long  reign 
in  peace,  had  not  Herodias,  whom  he  seduced  from 
his  brother  Philip,  irritated  his  ambition  by  pointing 
to  the  superior  rank  of  his  nephew,  Herod-Agrippa,. 
whom  Caligula  had  been  pleased  to  raise  to  a  pro- 
yinciAl. throne.  Urged  by,  his  wife  to  solicit  a  simi-s 
lar  elevation,  he  presented  himself  at  Rome,  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor ;  but  the  suc- 
cessor of  Tiberius  was  so  little  pleased  with  his  con-, 
duct  on  this  occasion*. that  he  divested  him  of  the 
tetr^rchy,  and  banished  him  into  Gaul. 

The  death  of  Philip,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
Qajilean  tetrarch,  paved  the  way  for  the  advance7 
ment  of  Herod- Agrippa  to  all  the  honour  and  power, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  David.  Ho 
was  permitted  to  reign  over  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
having  under,  his  dominion  Jhe  usual  number  of 
iloman  troops,  which  experience  had  proved  to  be. 
necessary  for  the  peace  of  a  province  at  once  sp, 
remote  and  so  turbulent.  But  no  position  could  be 
Oiore  difficult  to  hold  with  safety  and  reputation 
than  that  which  was  occupied  by  this  Hebrew  prince. 
•He  was  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  deputies,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
suspicions  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  could  nevei 
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divest  themselves  of  the  fear  thatlihi  forieign  educS4 
tion  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  thie  rites  of  th& 
Mosaical  law.  To^  satisfy- the^  latti^r,  he  spared  no 
expend  m  conferring  magnificence  on  the  daily  ser-^ 
yip©  of  the  tjemple,  whilie  he  ^ut  .forth  his  hand  to 
persecute  the  Christian  churchi  m'Uhe  jMrsons  of: 
Peter  and  James  the  brotbeu  of  John.  To  remove 
eyei^  ground  of  disloyalty  from  the  eyes  of  the  poli-^ 
tical' agents  who  were  appointe4  by  Claudius  tcy- 
watch  liis  conduct^  he  ordered' a  splendid  festival  at 
Cesurea  in  honour  of  the  new  emperor.;,  qa  which, 
occasion,  when  arrayed  in  ^he  most  gorgeous  attire^- 
certain  words  of  adulation  reaehed  his  -ear,  not  fit  W 
he  addressed  to  a  Jewish  monarch.  The  result  will 
be  best  described  in  the  words  of  sacred  Scripture  if 
"And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed  i|i  royal? 
**  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration- 
*^to  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout*  saying,  It 
"  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  ijot  of  a  man.  Art^im- 
"  mediately  the  angel  of  the'  Lord  smote  him,  be^ 
*•'  cause  he  gave  not  God  the  glory ;  and  he  was; 
**  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.";  Jle  ^fti 
a  sonand  three  daughters,  of  whom  Herod-:4g^*'PP* 
Jl-,  Bernice,  and  Drusilla,  make  a  tionspicuoua^ 
figure  towards  the  close  of  the  Actae.  These  .eventsf 
took  place  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of 
the  Christian  era.  '  ^  ^  r'V^>^ 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Herod- Agrippar 
IL  dictated  to  the  Roman  governnr^ent  th(p_  pro^i 
priety  of  assuming  once  more  the  entire  direction? 
pf  Jewish  affairs,  especially  as  the  people  w^r^;; 
every  day  becoming  more  turbulent  and  impatjeQ^ 
of  foreign  dominion ;  and  accordingly,  Caspiua 
Fadus>  Felix,  and  Festus  were  succestsively  ,.§p-| 
pointe,d  procurators  of  Judoea.  Fadus  was  a  sterrt 
but  upright  soldier;  but  the  administration  of  Feljis^ 
Vas  an  habitual  combinatipn  of  violence  and  frauidl^j^ 
an  equal  stranger  to  righteousness  and  temperance, 
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this  ruler  presented  a  fi^  subject  for  the  eloquence 
of  St.  Paul.  The  short  residence  of  Festus  pro- 
cured for  the  unhappy  Jews  a  respite  from  appre- 
hension. He  laboured  successfully  to  put  down 
the  bands  of  insurgents,  whose  ravages  were  now 
inflicted  indiscriminately  upon  foreigners  and  their 
own  countrymen ;  nor  was  he  less  active  in  check- 
ing the  excessies  of  the  military,  so  long  accustoined 
to  rapine  and  fre6  quarter.  Herod- Agrippa  at  th6 
same  time  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to 
Jerusalem,  where  his  presence  served  to  moderate 
the  Tagd  of  parties,  and  thereby  to  postpone  the 
final  rupture  between  the  provincials  and  their  im- 
pierial'  master. 

Biit  this  brief  interval  of  repose  was  followed  by 
Bh  increased  degree  of  irritation  and  fiiry.  Florus, 
who  had  succeeded  Festus  in  the  procuratorship, 
countenanced  by  Cestius  Gallus  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  so  galled  the  people  by  his  tyranny  and  by 
certain' insults  directed  against  their  faith,  that  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Cesarea  set  his  power  at 
defiance,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  repel  his 
injuries  by  force.  The  capital  was  soon  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit,  ahd  made  preparations  for  de-. 
f^nc<d'.  Cestius  marched  to  the  gates,  and  demanded 
totfaiic6  for  the  imperial  cohorts  whose  aid  was 
required  to  sUpport  the  garrison  within.  The 
citizens,  having .  refused  to  comply,  already  anti- 
cipated the  horror^'  of  a  siege ;  when,  after  a  feW 
days,  they  saw,  to  their  great  surprise,  the  Syrian 
prefect  in  full  retreat,  carrying  With  him  his  for- 
ihidable  army.  Sallying  from  the  different  outlets 
w'ith  arms  in  their  hands,  they  pursued  the  fugitive^ 
with  thfe  usual  fury  of  an  incensed  multitude ;  and; 
overtaking  their  enemy  at  the  narrow  pass  of  B'ethf 
horon,  they  avenged  the  cause  of  independence  by 
a  considerable  slauj^hter  of  the  legionary  soldiers, 
and  by  driving  the  remaindier  to  an  ignominioul 
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Dicht.  Nero  received  tlie  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
while  amusing  himself  in  Greece,  and  immediately 
sent  Vespasian  into  Syria  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment, with  instructions  to  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  the  province  by  moderate  concessions,  or  by  the 
most  rigorous  warfare.  It  was  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  Christianity  that  this  great  pommander 
entered  Judea,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated Titus.  The  result  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire details.  A  series  of  sanguinary  battles  de- 
prived the  Jews  of  their  principal  tovyns  one  after 
another,  until  they  were  at  length  shut  up  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  siege  and  final  reduction  of  which  com* 
pose  one  of  the  most  affecting  stories  that  are  any 
where  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,' 


LESSON  IX. 

ANCIENT  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

Palestine,  whether  viewed  as  the  source  of  our 
religious  faith,  or  as  the  most  ancient  fountain  of 
Qur  historicjiLl  knowledge,  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
garded, with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
curiosity.  Inhabited  for  many  ages  by  a  people 
entttled  above  all  others  to  the  distinction  of  pecu- 
liar, it  presents  a  record  of  events  such  as  have  not 
9ome  to  pass  in  any  other  land ;  monuments  of 
belief  denied  to  all  other  nations ;  hopes  not  else- 
where cherished,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  con- 
nected with  the  destiny  of  the  whole  human  race, 
9ind  stretch  forward  to  the  consummation  of  all 
^rrestrial  things.  Its  scenes,  which ,  no  art  can 
change,  and  hardly  any  description  can  disguise. 
if(P^  standing  and  undeniable  proofs .  of  the  truth 
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and  inspiration  of  that  sacred  volume,  in  whjfiir 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  will  to  his  fallen, 
creatures.  The  hills  stiil  stand  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  David  and  of  Solo- 
mon. The  dew , fulls  on,  Hermon  ;  the  cedjars  grow 
on  Libanus  ;  and  Kishon,  that  ancient  river,  draws 
i^ts  stream  from.  Tabor  as  in  the  times  of  old.  The 
•isea  of  Galilee  still  presents  the  same  natural  accom- 
plishments ;  the  fig-tree  springs  up  by  the  Way-side, 
the  sycamore  spreads  its  branches,  and  the  vines 
npd  the  olives  still  climb  thj^  sid^s  of  the  mountains. 
The  desolation  which  covered  the  cities  of  the 
^laih  is  not  less  striking  at  the  present  hour  than 
^hen  Moses  with  an  inspired  pen.  recorded  the 
judgment  of  God  ;  the  swellings  of  Jordan^  are  not 
Sbss  regular  jn.  their  rise  than  when  the  Hebrews 
first  approached  its  banks  ;  and  he.  who  goes, down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  still  incurs  the-  greatest, 
hazard  of  falling  among  thieves.  There  is,  in  fact, 
iji  the  scenery  and  manners  of  Palestine,  a  perpetu- 
ity that  accords  well  with  the  everlast\iig .import  of, 
its  historical  records,  and  which  enables  us  to  ideijh 
tify  with  the  utmost  readiness  the  local  imagery  oi 
every  great  transaction.  ,.  » 

The  extent  of  this  remarkable  country  has  varijed, 
at  different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  thij^, 
government  which  it  has  either- enjoyed  or  beea 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  Wh/en  it  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Canaan, 
properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan ;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty- 
miles,  while  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  tlirfee 
times  that  space.  At  a  later  period  the  arms  of 
Pavid  and  of  his  immediate  successors  carried  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Euphrates  anA. 
Crontes  on  .the  one  hand,  and  in  an  opposite  direor^ 
tioh  to  the  remotest'  confines  of  Edom  and  Moiio. 
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IThe  populfttion,  as  might  be  e^peef^edl,  has  nndfr- 
gone  a  simitiii''yafiation.'  Proceeding' on  the  usual 
grounds  of  t;d!lculatiofft,  wd  mi^y  iilferi  from  the 
number  of  warriors  whom  Moses  conductecll  through 
the  desey>t,  that  the^  ffthtbw  peo^jfile,  when'  the^ 
crossed^'the  Jordari,  dia  not  fall  short  of  two  mlh 
lions;  while,  from  fact»  recfofded  in  the  bobH:  of 
Samiief,"  wis  mfeiy'Hoiictude  with  gi^ater  confidence 
that  the  enrolment  made,  uncier  the  direction  6i 
f  oab,  nlust'  have  returned  a  gross '  popCkls^tidn  of  at 
least  five  millions  and  a  half.  >^^  •'         '  ' 

The  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  ad- 
ministration where  every  Jhing  decays  and  nothitfg 
is  renewed,  can  ai^ord  ho  just  criteiion  of  the  ifec* 
facy  of  such  statements.  Hasty  observers  have, 
indeed,  pronoiihced,  that  a  I^illy  country  destitute 
of  great  rivers  could  not,  even  under  the  most  skil^ 
ful  managbmdnt,  supply  food  for  so  many  mouths. 
But  thi's  precipitate-  conclusion  Has  beerf'vigorously 
combated  bj^  the  most  competent  judges,  who  have 
taken  pains  io  estimate  the  prddude  bf  a  soil  under 
the  fertilizing  Influence  of  a  sun  which  may  be  r^^ 
garded  us  almost  tropical,  and  of  a  well-regulated 
irrieation,  which  the  Syrfans  knew  bow  to- practise 
with  the  greatest  success.  Canaan,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, could  not  be  cohfipai'ed  to  E^pt  in  respect 
to  corn.  Th0re'  is  no  Nile'  to  scatter  the  riches  of 
an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  an^ 
plains.  Still  it  is  not  xvithout  reason  that  Moses 
described  itas  '*'a  good  land,  aland  of  fciroolts  of 
"  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out 
"of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  bar- 
**  lev,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates  j 
"aland  of  oil-olive  and  honey;  a  land  WheVein 
"thou  shall  eat  bread  without  scarcenessythou  shalt 
"not  lack  any  thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are 
"iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
"  brass* 
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.^te  rep6Hi  of  Jthe  MatWll'^iVelters  conflrn?|ny 
accuracy  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  diyine  legij-  , 
iator.  '  Near  Jericho  the  wild  olives  continue  to, 
Tbear  berries  of  a  large  size,  which  give  the  Hne^t 
oil,     In   places  subjected   to  irrigation,  the  samef 
field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  iti  May,  produces  pufsp 
in  autumn.     Several  of  the  trees  are  continually 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time,   in  all  . 
their  stases.      The   mulberry,  planted   in  straight 
rows  in  the  Open  fields,  is  festooned  by  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine.     If  this  vegetation  seems  to  languish 
or  berome  extinct  during  the  extreme  heals  ;  if,  in 
^ii  the  mountains,  it  is  at  all  seasons  detached  and  in- 

|lj  terrupted, — such  exceptions  to  the  general  luxuri- 

1,1  anceari^not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general 

*^  character^  of  all  Hot  cllmjltes,  but  also  to  the  state 

of  barbarism  in  whfch  the  great  mass  of  the  pres- 
ent'population  is  immersed.  *   'm 
Even  in  our  day,  Sonne  remains  are  to  be  found 
J            of  the  walls  which  the  ancient  cultivators  built  to 
:          support  the  soil  on  the  declivitlejp  of  the  mountains  ; 

the  forms  of  the  cistei*ns  in  which  they  collected, 
■^'^  the  rain-watfer  \  and  traces  of  the  cjanals  by  which'! 

I*  this  water  Was  distributed  over  the  fields.'    These. 

labours  necessarily  created  a   prodigious   fertility 

• ;  under  an  ardent  sun,  where  a  litije  mo'sture  was  tfie  j 

I  only  thing  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable  world,  ^^ 

■'-  The  accounts  given   by  native   writers  respecting  ' 

the  productive  qualities  of  Judaea  are  not  in  any  de- . 

>  gree  opposed  even   by  the  |ireseht  aspect  of  the  !♦ 

Il^'  country.    The  casie  is  exactly  the  sanrie  with  somjB  .t 

f  islands  in  the  Archipelago  ;  a  tract,  from  "which,  in.* 

I  those  days,  a  hundred  individuals  can  hardly  draw, » 

f  a'scanty  subsistence,  formerly  maintained  thousands^ 

f  in  affluence.     Moses  might  justly  say  that  Canaan,! 

I  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.     The  flocks  of  tha.* 

j.  Arabs  still  find  in  it  luxuriant  pasture,  while  beef  » 
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^epoftt  In  the  holei  of  the  rooka  t^ef r  dellcloai  tiiom% 
which  are  flometimes  seen  flowing  down  the  surface. 
But  it  has  never  been  denied  that  ^hejre  i^  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
ri^ge  which  forms  the  central  chain  of  Ju<j[8Ba.  On 
the  western  acclivity  the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  to- 
wards the  elevated  ground  in  four  distinct  terraces, 
which  are  covered  with  an  unfading  verdure.  On 
the  eastern  side,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of 
mould  yields  a  less  magni/jeent  prop.  From  the 
summit  of  the  hills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  tl^o 
Jjake  Asphaltites,  presenting  nothing  but  stones  an4 
lashes',  and  a  few  thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  th^ 
mountain  enlarge,  and  assume  ap  aspect  at  onc^ 
more  grand  a^d  more  barren.  By  little  and  little 
the  scanty  vegetation  languishes  and  dies;  even 
mosses  disappear,  and  a  red  burning  hue  succeeds 
to  the  whiteness  of  th^  ro<?ks.  }n  the  centre  of  this 
amphitheatre  there  is  an  arid  basin  inclosed  on  all 
sides  with  summits  scattered  oypr  with  a  yellow- 
coloured  pebble,  and  affording  a  single  aperture  to 
the  east,  through  which  the  surface  ot  the  QeacI  Sea 
and  the  distant  hills  of  Arabia  present  theo^selves  to 
the  eye.  In  the  midst  of  this  country  of  stones,  en- 
circled by  a  wall,  we  perceive,  on  the  one  side,  ex- 
tensive ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  and  bushes  of  the 
aloe  and  prickly  pear ;  while,  on  i.je  other,  there 
are  huddled  together  a  number  of  heavy  square 
masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys  or  windows, 
and  more  like  prisons  or  ^epulchre^  tbap  houses, 
which,  with  their  flat  roofs.  Would  appear  one  unm- 
terrupted  level  to  the  eye,  were  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan  not  broken  by  the  steeples  of  the  churches 
and  the  minarets  of  the  mosques.  This  spot  is 
Jerusalem. — Abridged  from  jPalestitie-^Cabiiut 
JJJbrary, 
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Whbn  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was  born  in 
^lidiBa,  his  birth  was  attended  with  'no  external 
Jf^endoCir-Whidh  eoald  mark  him  Out  «s  the- pro** 
^Dised  Messiah.  The  business  of  life  was  proceed- 
ing in  its  usual  train.  The  princes  of  the  world 
.were  pursuing  their  plans  of  wambition  and  vanity^ 
The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  the  interpreters  of 
revelation,  were  amusing  the  multitude  with  idle 
.triiditions,  Jesus  lay  neglectecl  in  the  stable  6T 
Bethlehem ;  and  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness beamed  unnoticed  on  the  earth.  But  the 
iiost  of  heaven  were  deeply  interested  in  this  great 
event.  They  "contemplated,  with  pleasure,-  the 
blessings  which  were  about  to  be  dispensed  id 
men ;  and  from  their  high  abode  a^  messenger  de- 
scended to  announce  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day, 
^hich  the  prophets  had  seen  from  afar,  and  were 
glad.  The  persons  to  whom  these  tidings  of  joy 
•were  first  proclaimed  were  not  such,  indeed,  as  the 
World  vwUld  have  reckoned  worthy  of  so  high  B 
l)re-eminence.  They  were  not  the  wise,  or  the 
rich,  or  the  powerful  of  the  earth.  That  which  is 
jhighly  esteemed  among  men  is  often  of  little  value 
in  the  sight  of  God.  The  rich  and  the  poor  ar0 
Alike  to  him.  He  prefers  the  simplicity  of  a  ctindid 
mind  to  all  those  artifiqal  accomplishments  which 
Bttract  the  admiration  of  the  giday  multitude.  It 
Was  to  the  shephertfsof  Bethlehem  that  the  angel 
appeared, — to  men  obscure  and  undistinguished 
among  their  brethren,  who,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
were  following  the  duties  of  their  peaceful  occupa- 
iidn,  far  from  the  vices  of  courts  and  the  pre- 
|udices  of  the  synagogue.     But  the  manner  in  which 
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the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  nnnounoed,  was  suited 
to  the  (|i<^niily  «)f  so  grc;it  an  occasion.  At  michiight, 
these  sliepherds  weie  fendin;^  tlie  r  ilocks,  and  all 
w;is  (link  and  still  in  thr  liclds  of  Boihlolieni ;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  a  ii'^lit  iVoin  lioavrn  filled  the  plain, 
and   the   an,!;el  of  the    Loid   stood   revealed    het'ore 

'  thetn.  So  unusual  an  ;v|)|>caranc(;  struck  tliein  vvitli 
awo :  tliey  knew  not  with  what  tidings  this  messen- 
ger might  be  cliai,ii,ed.     But  tlie  vo.ce  of  the  angel 

^  soon  quieted  their  ibars  ;  it  was  a  message  of  mercy 

^  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  "Behold,  I  bring 
*' unto  you  good  tidings  (d'  great  joy,  which  shall 
"be  to  all  people.     For  unto  you   is  born   this  day, 

^  "  in  the  city  oi'  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the 
"Lord." 

MOODIE. 


LESSON  XL 

TOE    TEACHINQ    AND    CHARACTER    OF    JESUS    CHRIST* 

Jesus  Christ  appears  among  men  full  of  grajce 
♦  and  truth;  the  authority  and   the  mildness  oi'  his 
:  precepts  are  irresistible.      He  comes  to  heal  the 
I  most  unhappy  of  mortals,  and  all  his  wonders  are 
y  for  the  wretched.     In  order  to   inculcate  his  doc- 
trines he  chooses  the  apologue,  or  parable,  which,  is 
J  easily    impressed    on    the    minds    of   the.    people. 
J  While  walking  in  the  fields,   he  gives   his  divine 
.lessons.     When  surveyin<i:  liio  flowers  that  adorn 
.the  mead,  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  put  their  trust 
t'  in  Providence,  who  supports  the  feeble  plants,  and 
^  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air:  when  he   beholds   the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  he  teaches  them  to  judge  of 
-  men  >  y  their  works :  an  infant  is  brought  to  him, 
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and  he  recommends  innocence  ;  being  amon^  9|iop- 
lierds,  he  gives  hiinselt"  the  aj^pellation  of  the  Good 
Shephei'd,  and  represents  himself  as  bringing  back 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  In  spring  he  takes  his 
seat  upon  a  mountain,  and  draws  from  the  surround- 
ing objects  instruction  for  the  multitude  sitting  at 
his  feet.  From  the  very  sight  of  this  multitude, 
composed  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  he  de- 
duces his  beatitudes :  Blessed  are  they  that,  weep-— 
blessed  are  they  that  hmirrer  and  thirst.  Such  aii 
observe  his  precepts,  and  those  who  slight  them,  ar6 
compared  to  two  men  who  build  houses,  the  one 
upon  a  rock,  the  other  upon  sand.  When  he  asks 
the  woman  of  Samaria  for  drink,  he  expounds  to 
her  his  heavenly  doctrine,  under  the  beautifuMmage 
of  a  well  of  living  water.  "  *  .'*' 

His  character  was  amiable,  open,  and  tender, 
and  his  charity  unbounded.  The  Evangelist  gives 
lis  a  complete  and  admirable  idea  of  it  in  these  few 
Words:  He  went  about  doing  good.  His  rfesigtiai- 
tion  to  the  will  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  every  ind- 
ment  of  his  life;  he  loved  and  felt  the  sentiment  of 
friendship:  the  man  whom  he  raised  from  the  tomb, 
Lazarus,  was  his  friend  ;  it  was  for  th'e  sake  df  the 
noblest  sentiment  of  life  that  he  performed  th6 
''jgreatest  of  his  miracles.  In  him  the  !(iv6  of  "doiih- 
try  may  find  n  model.  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem," 
he  exclaimed,  at  the  idea  of  the  judgments  wfiich 
threatened  that  guilty  city,  "  how  often  wotild  I 
**  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  eVen  'as 
"  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  hter  "Wings, 
"and  ye  would  not  !"  Casting  his  'SOrroWfuil 
eyes  from  the  top  of  a  hill  over  this  cityi  doonried 
for  her  crimes  to  a  signal  destruction,  he  was 
unable  to  restrain  his  tears  :  "  He  beheld  the 
tity^*  says  the  Evangelist,  **tzwrf  wept  over  it" 
His  tolerance  was  not  less  remarkable :  when  his 
disciples   begged   him  to  command   fire  to  come 
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down  from  heaven  on  a  villa'^'e  of  Samaria,  which 
had  denied  him  hospitality,  ho  replied  with  indig- 
nation, ♦*  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of"  CtiATEAUbaiAND. 


LESSON  XII. 

QN   THE   DEATH   AND   SACRIFICE    OF   CHRIST. 

Father  !    the  hour  is  come.     What  hour  T     An 
}ioiir  the   most   critical,   the   most   pregnant  with 
great  events,  since  hours  had  begun  to  be  num- 
bered, since  time  had  begun  to  run.     It  was  the 
hour  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to  t^rn^ipat^  the 
labours  of  his  important  life,  by  a  death  still  more 
,.important  and  illustrious;  the  hour  of  atoning,  by 
^his  sufferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind :  the  nour 
of  accomplishing  prophecies,  types,  and  symbols, 
which  had  been  carried  on  through  a  series  of  ages : 
the  hour  of  concluding  the  old,  and  of  introducing 
•  to  the  world  the  nevv  dispensation  of  'r§iigloQ  \  the 
hour  of  his  triumphing  over  the  world,  and  (|eath, 
and  hell:    the  hour  of  his  erecting  that  spiritual 
kingdom  which  is  to  last  for  ever.     This  Was  the 
.^.hour  in  which  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, and  accomplished  our  eternal  reyde^nption.     It 
was  the  hour  when  the  great  saqri^ce  was  offered 
j^.up,  the  efficacy  of  which  reaches  back  to  the  first 
transgression  of  man,  and  extends  forward  to  the 
^end  of  time :  the  hour  when,  from  the  cross,  as 
n  from  an  high  altar,  that  blood  was  flowing  which 
^;  washed  away  the  guilt  of  the  nations.     This  awful 
^'.dispensation   of  the   Almighty  contains  myst^ries 
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» 
which  are  beyond  the  discovery  of  man.    It !»  one 

hf  those  thin,irs  into  which  the  angel's  desire  to  look. 
*\Vhat  hns  been  revenled  to  us  is,  That  the  death 
of  Christ  was  ihe  interposition  of  heaven  for  pre- 
venting the  ruin  of  inMukind.  We  know  that,  under 
the  government  of  God,  misery  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  guilt.  After  ration;)!  creatures  hnd,  by 
their  criminal  conduct,  introduced  disorder  into. the 
Divine  kingdom,  there  wns  no  ground  to  believe 
that,  by  prayers  and  ptiiitencfe  alone,  they  could 
brevent  the  destruction  which  threatened  them. 
The  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  throughout 
the  earth  proclaims  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of 
•manlLind;  thht  hiere  repentance  is  not  of  sufficient 
avail  to  expfiat^  sin,  t)t  to  stop  its  penal  effectls. 
By  the  coristant  allusions  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  New  Testament  to  the  sacrifices  under  the  laiv 
as  pre-signifying  a  great  atonement  made  by  Christ, 
and  by  the  strong  expressions  Whit^  are  used  in 
•describing  the  effects  of  his  denth,  the  sacred 
-*vriters  show  as  plainly  as  language  allows,  that 
there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  sufl!erings  far  beyond 
that  of  mere  example  and  instruction.  Part  we  are 
capable  of  beholding ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Xvhat  We 
behold  we  have  reason  to  adore.'  We  dis(?ern;  ?u 
Ihis  plan' of  redemption,  the  evil  of  sin  strongly 
tfexhibited,  ahdthe  justice  of  tlie  Divine  governmeftt 
iiwfuUy  exe*r»phfied,  in  Christ  sufiering  for  sinner^. 
But  let  US  not  imdgin6  that  our  present  discoveries 
unfold  the  whole  influence  of  the  ddath  of  Christ. 
It  is  connected  with  causei3  into  which  we  cannbt 
penetrate.  •  It  produces  consequences  too  exteni^ive 
for  us  to  explore.  GocTs  thmights  are  not  as  our 
thoughts.  In  all  things  We  see  o\\]y  in  part ;  and 
here,  if  any  where,  we  see  o\\\y  th fori »h  a  glass 
darkly.  This,  however,  is  fully  manifest,  that 
redemption  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  works  of 
Ihe  Almighty.     If  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the 
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world  was  great  and  illustrious,  that  hour,  when, 
from  the  dark  and  formless  mass,  this  fair  system 
of  nature  arose  at  the  Divine  command,  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together ^  and  all  the  sons  of 
Crod  sJwuted  for  joy ;  no  less  illustrious  is  the  hour 
of  the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  hour  when,  from 
condemnation  and  misery,  it  emerged  into  happiness 
and  peace.  With  less  external  majesty  it  was 
attended,  but  is  on  that  account  the  more  wonder- 
ful, that,  under  an  appearance  so  simple,  such  great 
events  were  covered.  Blaib. 


LESSON  XIII. 


TBB   CHRISTIAN   SALVATIQIT. 


Salvation  means  deliverance  from  something 
that  is  feared  or  suffered,  and  it  is  therefore  a  term 
of  very  general  application  ;  but  in  reference  to  our 
y  spiritual  condition  it  means  deliverance  from  those 
i  evils  with  which  we  are  afflicted  in  consequence  of 
'   our  departure  from  God.  '- 

It  implies  deliverance  from  ignorance — ^not  ite- 
rance of  human  science,  but  ft-om  ignorance  of  God, 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  greatest  and  the  wisest,  the 
«^  holiest  and  the  best  of  beings,  thi^maker  of  all 
things,  the  centre  of  all  perfection,  the  fountain  of 
all  happiness.  J^uorant  of  God,  we  cannot  give 
i:  him  acceptable  worship,  we  cannot  rightly  obey -his 
will,  we  cannot  hold  communion  with  him  here,  we 
cannot  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence 
hereafter.  But  from  this  ignorance  we  are  rescued 
by  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  which  reveals  God  to 
us,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  nature,  his 
Attributes,  his  character,  his  government,  and  which 
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especially  unfolds  to  us  that  scheme  of  mercy  in 
-'which  he  has  most  clearly  manifested  his  own 
glory. 

"  Salvation  implies  deliverance  from  guilt.  The 
law  denounces  a  penalty  against  those  ^yho  break  it. 
'That  penalty  is  exclusion  from  heaveil,  and  depri- 
vation of  God*s  favour,  and  consignment  to  the 
■^ tokce  of  misery.  But  from  this  penalty  there  is  de- 
''liverance  provided.  Christ  has  expiated  guilt.  He 
tias  **  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity."  He  has 
|)urchased  eternal  life.  And  **  to  those  who  are  in 
**  him  there  is  now  no  condemnation."  Their  sins 
are  forgiven.  They  are  at "  peace  with  God."  And 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  pouring  out 
upon  them  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and  making  them 
happy  for  ever. 

This  salvation  implies  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin.  We  are  naturally  the  slaves  of  this  power. 
Sin  reigns  in  us  as  the  descendants  of  apostate 
Adam.  We  Cannot  throw  off  its  yoke  by  any  virtue 
or  efforts  of  our  own.  And  so  long  as  it  maintains 
its  ascendency;  we  are  degraded,  and  polluted,  and 
miserable.  But  provision  is  made  in  the  gospel  for 
our  emancipation.  Christ "  gave  himself  for  us  that 
<**  he  mig'kit  redeem  us  from  all  our  iniquities,"  and 
that  sin  might  have  no  "  more  dominion  over  us." 
And  all  who  believe  in  him  are  made  free  to  serve 
that  God  whose  service  is  the  sweetest  liberty  and 
the  highest  h^gnour. 

The  sajplJiiion  of  the  gospel  io^ plies  deliverance 
from  the  t^»  and  calamities  of  life.  It  does  not 
imply  this  literally  ;  for,  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  exemption 
from  bodily  disease,  from  outward  misfortune,  or 
from  the  thousand  distre&ies  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
But  Christ  has  given  such  views  of  the  providence 
of  God, — he  has  brought  life  and  immortality  so 
clearly  to  light,  and  has  so  modified  and  subdued 
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the  operntions  of  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
sufferings,  that  these  are  no  longer  real  evils  to  them 
that  believe.  When  we  are  brouirht  into  a  filial  re- 
lation  to  God,  the  afflictions  that  he  sends  form  a 
part  of  that  discipline  which  he  employs  t'Oimprdve 
our  graces,  and  prepare  us  for  his  presence.  He 
supports  us  under  them,  he  overrules  and  sanctifies 
them  for  our  spiritual  advantage,  and  he  thds'diVeSts 
them  of  all  that  is  frightful,  and  converts  them  into 
blessings. 

This  salvation  implies  deliverance  from  the  power 
an&  the  fear  of  death.  It  is,  indeed,  an  d^lul' ttimg 
to  die.  Nature  recoils  from  the  agonies  of  disso- 
lution, and  from  the  corruption  of  the  grave.  But 
Christ  has  "  vanquished  death,  and  him  that  had  the 
**  power  of  it."  "He  has  plucked  out  its  sting,  he 
has  secured  our  final  triumph  over  it,  and  has  thus 
taught  us  to  dismiss  all  our  alarms.  Our  bodies 
must  return  to  our  kindred  earth ;  but  they  shall 
be  raised  again,  spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  glori- 
ous. They  shall  be  reurlited  to  their  never-dy- 
ing and  sainted  partners,  and  shall  center  into  the 
regions  of  immortality. 

And  while  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  implies  our 
deliverance  IVom  all  these  evils,  it  also  implieGf  our 
admission  into  the  heavenly  state.  It  is  in  orcjer  to 
bring  us  there  at  last  that  all  the  benefits  just  enu- 
merated are  conferred  u[X)n  us,  lind  it  is  there 
accordingly  that  ihey  shall  be  consummated.  We 
are  delivered  from  igriorance  ;  and  in  heaven  no 
cloud  Bhall  obscure  our  view — no  veil  of  predjudice 
shall  cover  our  hearts.  We  are  delivered  from 
guilt;  and  in  heaven,  at  its  very  threshold,  our  ac- 
quittal and  justification  shall  be  proclaimed  before 
an  assembled  world,  and  God's  reconciled  counte- 
nance shall  shine  upon  us  for  ever.  We  are  d^ 
livered  from  the  power  of  sin ;  and  in  heaven  there 
shall    be  found  no    tempter  a^d  no    temptation, 
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—nothing  that  defileth  and  nothing  t!»at  is  defiled. 
We  are  delivered  from  the  ills  and  cnlamities  of  life; 
and  in  heuven  all  tears  sli  ill  be  wiped  Irom  the  eye, 
and  all  sorrow  banished  from  the  heart, — there  shall 
be  undecayin<T  hea!lh,  and  there  shall  be  unbroken 
rest,  and  there  shall  be  snnn:s  of  unminirled  gladness. 
We  are  delivered  from  the  power  and  fear  of  death  ; 
and  in  heaven  there  shall  be  no  more  death;  the 
ib'aints  shall  dwell  in  that  sinless  atid  unsufTeriiig 
land  as  the  redeemed  of  him  who  "  was  dead  and"  is 
**  alive  again,  and  fiveth  for  evermore."  All  things 
are  theirs ;  theirs  iis  the  unfading  crown,  theirs' is 
the  incorruptible  inheritance,  theirs  is  the  kingdbnl 
that  cannot  be  moved,  theirs  are  the  Blessedness 
and  the  glories  of  eternity.  Thompson.*  • 
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tESSON  xiy. 


JERUSALEM    BEFORE    THE    SIEQE. 

Titus.    It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  nie,  Romans  !  it  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'_pr. 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crown'd  hill  wd  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
'  How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  I  how  majestically  \ 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens^     There  bright  and  sumptuoui 
palaces, 
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With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  \         ^ 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strengtii 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious'  of  its  being  her,  last, fare  well 

Of  tight  aiid  glory  to  that  faded  city. " 

And,  as  our  clouds  of '  battler  dust,  and  smoke 

Are  melted  itttbafr,  behold  the-Tertt|Jld     ^  '' 

tn  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity, 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  the  profound  of  heaven  i    It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted,  with  golden  pinnacles. 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  Svbrship*d  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs 

Ana  down  the  long  ahd  branching  porticos. 

On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital. 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

MlIiMAN. 
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PALESTINE. 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn^ 
Mourn,  widow'd  queen  I  forgotten  Zioh,  mourn  \ 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  ? 
While  suns  unbless'd  their  angry  lustre  fling. 
And  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  spring  ? 
Where  now   thy   pbrnp,  which  kings   with  Qiwy 

view!d  ? 
Where   now  thy   might,   which    all    those    kings 

subdued? 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait ; 
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No  prapTiet-bards,  the  gtlfierinff  court's  i^naoi)^» 
Walte  the  full  lyre,  tinq  s\yell  tn^j  tide  of 'song  ; 
But  lawless  Force  atid  meagre  Want  are  there, 
And  the  qui6k-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 
While  cold  Oblivion,  *mid  thy  ruins  laid, 
Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

Hebbb. 
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Christ's  second  comino. 


The  Lord  shall  come  !     The  earth  shall  quake, 
The  mountains  to  their  centre  shake  ; 
And,  withering  from  the  vault  of  night, 
The  stars  shall  pale  their  feeble  light. 
The  Lord  shall  come!  a  dreadful  form. 
With  rainbow  wreath  and  robes  of  storm; 
On  cherub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind. 
Appointed  Judge  of  all  mankind. 

Can  this  be  He,  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway, 
Oppressed  by  power,  and  mocked  by  pride* 
The  Nazarene, — the  cruciified  ? 
While  sinners  in  despair  shall  call, 
"  Rocks,  hide  us  ;  mountains  on  us  fall  !*■ 
The  saints,  ascending  from  the  tomb, 
Shall  joyful  sing  **  The  Lord  is  come  V* 

Hebbb. 
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THE  BAVjfOUR. 
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Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed, 
Great  David's  greater  {S'cfn 

Hail,  in  the  time  appointed, 
His  reign  on  earth  begun. 

He  comes  to  break  oppression, 
To  set  the  captive  free ; 

To  take  away  transgression, 
And  rule  in  equity. 

He  comes  with  si;iccour  speedy 
To  those  who  su^r  wrong, 

To  help  the  poor  and  needy, 
And  bid  the  i^^eak  be  stropg; 
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To  give  them  songs  for  sighing ; 

Their  darkness  turn  to  light; 
Whose  souls,  condemned  and  dying,    ] 

Were  precious  in  his  sight.  *1 

By  such  he  shall  be  ^a^-'d  ''■ 

While  sun  and  moon  endure, 
Beloved,  obey'd,  revered, 
'    For  he  shall  judge  the  poor. 

Through  changing  generations. 
With  justice,  mercy,  truth, 

While  stars  maintain  their  stations. 
Or  moons  renew  their  youth. 

He  shall  come  down  like  showers 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth, 
And  love,  joy,  hope,  like  flowers. 

Spring  in  his  path  to  birtb. 
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jPefore  him  on  the  mountaios 
Shall  peace  the  herald  go, 
And  righteousness  in  foiinlains 

From  hill  to  valley  flow.  * 

t        .     .  .     .  i 

Arabia's  desert  ranger 
To  Him  shall  bow  the  kn^e  i 

The  Ethiopian  stranger 
His  glory  come  to  see. 

^tVith  ofTrings  of  devotion, 

Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet. 
To  pour  thfe' wealth  of  ocean 
In  tribute  at  his  feet. 

Kings  shall  fall  down  before  him. 
And  gold  and  incense  bring ;  ' 

All  nations  shall  adore  him ; 
His  praise  all  nations  sing : 

For  he  shall  have  dominion 

On  river,  sea,  and  shore- f 
Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion. 

Or  dove's  light  wing  can  soar. 

For  him  shall  prayers  unceasing. 
And  daily  vows  ascend  ;  , 

His  kingdom  still  increasing, 
- '  A  kingdom  without  end. 

The  mountain  dews  shall  nourish 
A  seed  in  weakness  sown, 

Whos6  fruit  shall  spread  and  flourish, 
And  shake  like  Lebanon. 

0*er  every  foe  victorious, 
He  on  his  throne  shall  rest ; 

From  age  to  age  more  glorious,         . 
All  blessing  and  all  blest. 
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The  tide  of  time  shall  never 

The  covenant  remove  j 
His  name  shall  stand  for  fiyex ; 

That  name  to  us  is  love 

Montgomery. 
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LESSON  XVII./; 


THE    INCARNATION. 


For  thou  wast  born  of  woman,  thou  didst  com6) 
O  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloomf 
Not  in  thy  ^read  omnipotent  array  j 
And  not  by  thunders  strewed 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road;  -       > 

Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 
But  thee,  a  soft.f^nd  naked  child, 
Thy  mother,  unde^ied. 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 
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The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air ; 

Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th'enthroned  fires  on  high ; 

A  single  silent  star  ■.■-    v 

i  Came  wandering  from  afar,  -      .,^^ 

Gliding  uncheck'd  and  calm  along  th^  liquid  $i^ ; 
The  eastern  sages  leading  on,       -'^;^^' 
As  at  a  kingly  throne,  "fi^ 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Before  thy  infant  feet. 

The  earth  and  .ocean  were  not  hushM  to  hear 
Bright  harmony  fropi.ev*ry  starry  sphere  ;  . 
Nor  at  thy  presence  break  the  voice  of  son^. 
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From  all  the  cherub  choirs,  t  %  .*iiT 
And  seraph's  burning  lyres        'T 
|i?our'd  through  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds 
along ; 
One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 
Of  all  the  race  of  man.  ^ 

By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 
That  soft  hoianna's  tone. 

And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame, 
To  bear  thee  hence,  in  lambent  radiance  came ; 
ISfor  visible  angels  mourn'd  with  drooping  plumes: 
Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 

From  fatal  Calvary.  v«^ -;-n» 

'ith  all  thine  own  outburstlng  from  their  tombs; 
For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 
^  But  one  of  human  birth, 
"  The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be    - 
.  In  Paradise  with  thee.'  -r 

Nor  o*er  thy  cross  did  clouds  of.  vengeance  break  : 
A  little  vvhile  the  conscious  earth  did  shake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done  { 
A  few  d,m  hours  of  day,  I  ' 

The  world  in  darkness  lay,  « 

hen  bask'd  in  bright  repose  beneath  the  cloudless 
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Whilst  thou  didst  sleep  beneath  the  tomb,"^^ 
i  Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

\  Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shona 

j    ;        Upon  the  sealed  stone.  li'uitl) 

''  *  ■  '.  '  '■  . 

/And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 

,  /  With  devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand,. 

Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murderous  ci'ew ; 

/  But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 

.  Thy  mother's  coming  feet,  ,>  r*.iT 

And  bear  the  words  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  fewt 

Then  calmljr,  slowly  didst  thou  rise  >Z 

hito  thy  native  skies.  Milman< 
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LESSON  I. 

ON  VALUE. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  the  most  convenient  metalf 
to  use  as  money,  because  they  take  up  but  little 
room  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Hence  they  are 
called  the  precious  metals. 

But  why  Should  Gold  and  Silyer  be  of  so  much 
more  value  than  Iron  ?  For  they  are  not  nearly  so 
useful.  We  should  be  very  if!  off  without  knives, 
and  scissors,  and  spades,  and  hatchet^;  and  these 
could  not  be  made  so  well  irom'  any  thing  as  from 
iron ;  and  silver  and  gold  would  make  very  bad 
tools  indeed. 

To  understand  this,  vou  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  rhOst  useful  things  that  are  of  the  most  value,. 
Nothing  is  more  useful  than  .air  and  water,  without 
which  we  could  not  live.  Yet  these  are  in  most 
places,  of  no  value,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word; 
that  is,  no  one  will  give  any  thing  in  exchange  for 
them^  because  he  can  have  them  without. 

In  some  placed,  indeed,  water  is  scarce :  andtheii 
people  are  glad  to  buy  it.  You  may  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  many  quarrels  that  arose  about  wells  of 
water ;  because  in  some  of  the  Eastern  countries, 
water  is  so  scarce  that  a  well  is  a  very  important 
possession.  But  water  is  not  more  usefv.l  in  those 
rSlaces  where  people  are  glad  to  buy  it,  than  it  is 
here,  where,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  it  ra 
plentiful.  It  is  the  scarcity  that  gives  it  value :  an4 
'^hef'6  iron  is  scarce  it  is  of  ^reat  value. 
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Som«  Islands  which  our  ships  hav«  visited  pro* 
duce  no  iron ;  and  the  people  there,  are  glad  to  get 
a  few  nails  in  exchange. ibr  a  hpg.  But,  in  most 
countries,  iron,,  wtiich  is  the  most  usieful  of;  al4 
metals,  is  also,  through  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
the  most  plentiful.  But  still  it  is  of  some  value  ; 
because  it  must  be  dug  from  the  mines,  and  smelted 
in  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  tools,  before  we  can 
make  use  of  it.  If  knives  and  nails  were  produced 
by  nature  ready-made,  and  could  be  picked  up 
every  where  like  pebbles,  they  would  be  of  no  va- 
lue, because  every  one  might  get  them  for  nothing. 
But  they  would  be  just  as  useful  as  theyare  Qow. 

Scarcity  alone,  however,  would  not  make  a  thing 
valuable,  if  there  were  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  desire  to  possess  it.  There  arc  some  kinds 
of  stohes  which  are  scarce,  but  of  no  value,  because 
they  have  neither  use  nor  beauty.  You  would  not 
fflKe  anything  in  exchange  for  such  a  stone;  not 
because  you  cannot  easily  get  it,  but  because  you 
have  no  wish  for  it. 

..But  a  Stone  which  is  scarce  and  very  beautiful, 
mav  be  of  great  value,  though  it  is  of  no  use  bu^to. 
make  an  ornament  for  the  person.  Such  are  dia- 
monds, and  rubies,  and  many  others.  Many  people 
will  work  hard  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy,  not 
only  food  and  necessary  clothing,  but  also  lace,  and 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  finery. 

And  they  desire  these  things  the  more,  because^ 
besides  being  beautiful  to  the  eye,  they  are  reck-, 
oned  a  sign  of  wealth  in  the  person  who  wears 
them.  A  ounch  of  wild  flowers  will  often  be  a^ 
prettier  ornament  than  a  fine  riband,  or  a  jewel ; 
but  a  woman  likes  better  to  wear  these  last,  to  show 
that  she  can  aflford  the  cost  of  them,  whereas  the 
wild  flowers  may  be  had  for 


'There  is  no  harm  in  peopie*s  desiring  to  be  wpU. 
accordincT  to  their  station  in  life ;  but  it  is 
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k  pity  that  bo  many  should  be  fond  of  expensivj 
finery  nbove  their  station,  which  often  brings  theiiri 
to  poverty.  And  oiten  they  spejid  money  on  ornai 
ments  wliich  would,  be  better  laid  out  in  buying 
^ood  useful  clothes  and  furniture,  and  in  keeping 
them  clean.  A  mixture  of  finery  with  rags  and 
dirt  is  a  most  dia«>ustiiig  sight.  . 

You  understand  now,  I  hope,  that  whatever  is  of. 
value  must  not  only  be  desirable  for  its  use,  oc 
beauty,  or  some  pleasure  it  affords,  but  also  scarce;^ 
that  i^,  so  limited  in  supply  that  it  is  not  to  be  had 
for  nothing.  And  of  all  things  which  are  de- 
sirable, tho.^e  are  the  most  valuable  which  are  the, 
most  Jimiled  in  supply  ;  that  is,  the  hardest  to  be 
got;  c- 

This  Is  the  reason  why  silver  and  gold  are  of, 
more  value  than  iron.  If  they  had  been  of  no  use- 
or  beauty  at  ail,  no  one  w<^uld  ever  have  desired, 
them  ;  but  being  desirable  they  are  of  greatei*  value 
than  iron,  because  they  are  so  much  scarcer  and 
harder  to  be  got.  They  are  found  in  but  few  places,' 
and  in  small  quantities.  Gold,  in  particular,  is  ob-_ 
tained  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust,  by  laborious  wash-, 
ing  of  the  sand  of  certain  streams.  It  costs  only 
us  much  in  labour  and  other  expen^'^es  to  obtain  fif- 
teen pounds  of  silver,  as  to  obtain  one  pound  of  gold  ;' 
and  this  is  the  cause  that  one  pound  of  gold  wilt 
exchange  for  about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver.  . 

But  besides  being  desirable  and  being  scarce,' 
there  is  one  point  more  required,  for  a  thing  to  have 
v-alue  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  such,  that  somer 
thing  else  may  be  had  in  exchange  for  it.  It  must 
be  sonpething  that  you  can  part  with  tq^  afifotfiei 
person.  For  instance,  health  is  very  desirable,  anct 
IS  what  every  one  cannot  obtain  ;  and  hence,  wei 
sometimes  do  speak  of  health  as  being  of  value  i 
but  this  is  not  the  strict  use  of  the  word  value  ;  fon 
lio  one  can  give  his  health  to  another  in  pxcharigo 
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for  something  else.  Many  a  rich  man  would  be 
glad  to  give  a  thousand  pounds,  or  perhaps  ten 
thousand  pounds,  in  exchange  for  the  healthy  con- 
stitution and  strong  limbs  of  a  poor  labourer ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  labourer  would  be  glad  to  make  such  a 
bargain ;  but  though  he  might  cut  off  his  limbs,  he 
could  not  make  them  another  man's  :  he  may  throw 
away  his  health,  as'  many  do,  by  intemperance  ;  but 
he  cannot  transfer  it ;  that  is,  part  with  it  to  another 
person. 


LESSON  II. 


I . 


ON    VALUE CONTINUED. 


On  these  elementary  points  such  questions  as  the 
following  may  be  usefully  put  to  themselves  by 
those  to  whom  the  subject  is  new : — 

1.  Why  is  air  not  an  article  of  value? — Because, 
though  it  be  very  useful,  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

Si  Why  is  some  scarce  kind  of  stone,  that  is  of 
no  use  or  beauty,  not  an  article  of  value  1 — Because, 
though  it  be  not  a  thing  that  every  one  can  get,  no 
one  desires  to  get  it. 

3.  Why  is  a  healthy  constitution  not  an  article  of 
value?" — Because,  though  it  be  very  desirable,  and  is 
not  what  every  one  can  get,  it  is  not  transferable — 
that'is,  cannot  be  transferred,  or  parted  with  by  one 
person  to  anothef.-  .       .  , 

4.  Why  is  a  spade  an  article  of  value? — Because' 
it  is,  1st,  desirable,  as  being  of  use;  2dly,  limited 
in  supply,  that  is,  it  is  not  what  every  one  can  have 
for  nothing ;   and   3dly,  transferable,  that  is,  one 
person  can  part  with  it  to  another. 

d.  Why  is  a  silver  spoon  of  more  value  than  a* 
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spade  ? — Because,  though  it  be  not  more  useful,  It 
is  more  limited  in  supply,  or  harder  to  be  got,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  working  the  mines  of 
silver. 

When  anything  that  is  desirable  is  to  be  had  by 
labour,  and  is  not  to  be  had  without  labour,  of 
course  we  find  men  labouring  to  obtain  it,  and 
things  that  are  of  very  great  value  will  usually  be 
found  to  have  cost  very  great  labour.  This  has  led 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  labour  which 
{  has  been  bestowed  on  anything  that  gives  it  value, 

I  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.     It  is  not  the  labour  ^yhich 

f  any  thing  has  cost  that  causes  it  to  sell  for  a  higher 

price;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  selling  for  a 
higher  price  that  causes  men  to  labour  in  procuring 
it.  For  instance,  fishermen  go  out  to  sea,  and  toil, 
hard  iri  the  wet  arid  cold  to  catcli  fish,  because  the^ 
can  get  a  good  price  for  them  ;  but  if  a  fisherman' 
should  work  hard  all  night,  and  catch  biit  one  small 
fish,  while  another  hadi  perhaps,  caught  a  thou-1 
Sand,  by  falling  in  with  a  shoal,  the  firs|t  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  his  one  fish  foi;  the  same  price  as  thd^ 
other  man's  thousand,  though  it  would,  have  cost' 
him  the  same  labour.  It  has  now  and  then  hap- 
pened that  a  Salmon  has  leaped  into  a  boat  by 
chance  ;  but  though  this  has  cost  no  labour,  it  is  not 
for  that  reason  the  less  valuable.  And  if  a  man,  iif 
ating  an  oyster,  should  chance  to  meet  with  a  fine" 
pearl,  it  would  not  sell  for  less  than  if  he  had  been 
diving  for  it  all  day. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  labour  that  makes  all  things' 
valuable,  but  their  being  valuable  that  makes  them 
worth  labouring  for.  And  God,  having  judged  in 
His  wisdom  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  idle, 
has  so  appointed  things  by  his  Providence,  that  (ev/ 
of  the  things  that  are  most  desirable  can  be  obtained 
without  labour.  It  is  ordained  for  man  to  eat 
breaii  in  the  sweat  of  his  face;  arid  altho^t  all  thb 
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necessaries,  comforts,  and    luxuries    of   life,  aro 
obtained  by  labour. 


LESSON  III; 
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ON    WAGES, 

Some  labourers  are  paid  higher  than  others.  A 
barpenter  earns  more  than  a  ploughman,  and  a 
\vatchmaker  more  than  either  ;  and  yet,  this  is  not 
from  the  one  working  harder  than  the  other. 
"'Arid  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour  of  the  mind 
is  with  that  of  the  body.  A  banker's  clerk,  who 
has  to  work  hard  at  keeping  accounts,  is  not  paid  so 
nigh  as  a  lawyer  or  a  physician. 

Xou  see,  from  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  does 
not  depend  on  the  hardness  of  the  labour,  but  on 
ihe  value  of  the  work  done.  ,    ,         j^  , 

But  on  what  does  the  value  of  the  work  depend? 

The  value  of  each  ITmd  of  work  is  like  the  value 
6f  any  thing  else  ;  it  is  greater  or  less  according  to> 
the  limitation  of  its  suppli/ ;  that  is,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  it.  If  there  were  no  more  expense, 
time,  arid  trouble,  in  procuring  a  pound  of  gold  than 
a  pound  of  copper,  then  gold  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  copper. 

But  wh}'  should  the  supply  of  watchmakers  and 
SAirgeons  be  more  limited  than  of  carpenters  and 
ploughmen  ?  That  is,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to 
make  a  man  a  watchmaker  than  a  ploughman  ? 

The  chief  reason  is,  that  the  education  required 
costs  a  great  deal  more.  A  long  time  must  be  spent 
in  learning  the  business  of  a  watchmaker  Or  a  sur* 
geon,  before  a  man  can  acquire  enough  of  skill  to 
practise:    so    that,  unless    you    have  enough  to 
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support  you  all  this  time^  and  also  to  pay  your 
master  for  teaching  you  the  art,  you  cannot  becomef 
a  watchwaker  or  a  surgeon :  and  no  father  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  breeding  up  a  son  a  surgeon 
or  watchmaker,  even  though  he  could  well  afford 
it,  if  he  did  not  expect  him  to  earn  more  than  k 
carpenter,  whose  education  costs  much  le«s.  Bui 
sometimes  a  father  is  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion. If  the  son  should  turn  out  stupid  or  idle,  he 
would  not  acquire  skill  enough  to  niaintain  himself 
by  his  business ;  and  then  the  expense  of  his 
education  would  be  lost:  for  it  is  not  the  expen- 
sive education  of  a  surgeon  that  causes  him  to  be 
paid  more  for  setting  a  man's  leg,  than  a  carpenter 
is  for  mending  the  leg  of  a  table  ,*  but  the  expen* 
sive'education  causes  fewer  people  to  become  sur- 
geons. It  causes  the  .  upply  of  surgeons  to  bef 
hiore  limited,'  that  is,  confined  to  a  few  ;  and  it  is 
this  limitation  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  better 
paid. 

*  So  that  you  see,  the  value  of  each  kind  of  labour 
is  higher  or  lower,  like  that  of  all  other  things,  aci* 
cording  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Natural  genius  will  often  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  expensiveness  of  education,  in  causing  one  maij 
to  be  better  paid  than  another.  For  instance,  ont 
who  has  a  natural  genius  for  painting  may  become 
a  very  fine  painter,  though  his  education'  may  not 
have  cost  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  painter ; 
and  he  will  then  earn,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much, 
without  working  any  harder  at  his  pictures  than  the 
other.  Bui  the  cause  why  a  man  of  natural  genius 
is  higher  paid  for  his  work  than  another  is  still  the 
same.  Men  of  genius  are  scarce  ;  and  their  work, 
therefore,  is  of  the  more  value,  from  being  more 
limited  in  supply. 

Some  kinds  of  labour,  again,  are  higher  paid, 
from  the  supply  of  them  being  limited  by  other 
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causes,  and  not  by  the  cost  of  learning  them,  or  th^ 
naturiti  genius  they  require.  Any  occupation  that 
IB  unheaftliy,  or  dangerous,  or  disagreeable,  is  paid 
the  higher  on  that  account ;  because  people  would 
pot  otherwise  engage  in  it.  There  is  this  kind  of 
limitation  in  the  supply  of  house-painters,  miners, 
gunpowder-makers,  and  several  others. 

Some  people  fancy  that  it  is  unjust  that  one  man 
|l|iould  not  earn  as  much  as  another  who  works  no 
harder  than  himself.  And  there  gertainly  would  he 
a  hardship,  if  one  man  could  f()?xc  another  to  work 
j(br  him  at  whatever  wages  he  chose  to  give.  This 
is  the  case  with  those 'slaves,  who  are  forced  to  work. 
and  are  only  supplied  by  their  masters  with  food 
and  other  necessaries,  like  horses.  So,  also  il 
would  be  a, hardship,  if  I  were  to  force  any  one  to 
sell  me  any  thing,  whether  his  labour,  or  b  s  cjoili, 
or  cattle,  or  corn,  at  any  price  I  might  choose  f(* 
fix.  But  there  is  no  hardship  in  leaving  all  buyers 
and  sellers  free  ;  the  one,  to  ask  whatever  price  he 
ma}^  think  fit ;  the  other,  to  offer  what  he  thinks  the 
article  worth.  A  labourer  \i  a  seller  o/jabour  ;  his 
employer  is  a  buyer  of  labour  :  and  both  ought  to 
"he  left  free. 

If  a  man  choose  to  ask  ever  so  high  a  price  for 
his  potatoes,  or  his  coWs,  he  is  free  to  do  so ;  but 
then  it  would  be  very  hard  that  he  should  bp 
allowed  to  force  others  to  buy  them  at  that  price, 
whether  they  would  or  no.  In  the  same  manner, 
an  ordinary  labourer  may  ask  as  high  wages  as  he 
likesfV  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oHige  others  to 
employ  him  at  that  rate,  whether  they  would  or  not. 
And  so  the  labourer  himself  would  think,  if  the 
same  rule  were  applied  to  him ;  that  is,  if  a  tailor, 
and  a  carpenter,  and  a  shoemaker,  could  oblige  him 
to  employ  them,  whetlier  he  wanted  their  articles 
or  not,  at  whatever  price  they  chose  to  fix. 

In  former  times,  laws  used  to  be  often  made?  to  fix 
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tlie  wages  of  labour.  It  was  forbidden,  under  a 
penalty,  that  higher  or  lower  wages  should  be  asked 
or  offered,  for  each  kind  of  labour,  than  what  the 
law  fixed.  But  laws  of  this  kind  were  found  never 
to  do  any  good :  for  when  the  rate  fixed  by  law, 
for  farm-labourers,  for  instance,  happened  to  be 
higher  than  it  was  worth  a  farmer's  while  to  give  for 
ordinary  labourers,  he  turned  off*  all  his  workmen, 
except  a  few  of  the  best  hands,  and  employed  these 
on  the  best  land  only ;  so  that  less  corn  was  raised, 
and  many  persons  •  were  out  of  work,  who  would 
I  have  been  glad  to  have  it  at  a  lower  rate,  rather  than 

I  earn  nothing.     Then,  again,  when  the  fixed  rate  was 

'  IpFji^r  .thaji  it  would  answ^^  to  a  farmer  to  give  to 

the  best  workmen,  some  farmers  would  naturally  try 
to  get  these  into  their  service,  by  paying  them  pri- 
vately at  a  higher  rate :  and  this  they  could  easily 
do,  so  a^lQ  escape  the  law,  by  agreeing  to  supply 
them  with  corn  at  a  reduced  price,  or  in  some  such 
way.;  and  then  the  other  farpoers  were  driven  to  do 
the  sarne  thing,  that  they  might  not  lose  all  their 
best  workmen ;  so  that  laws  of  this  kind  cpme  to 
nothing. 

The  best  way  is  to  leave  all  labourers  and  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  all  other  sellers  and  buyers,  free 
to  ask  and  to  offer  what  they  think  fit;  and  to 
make  their  own  bargain  together,  if  they  can  agree, 
or  to  break  it  off"  if  they  cannot. 

But  labourers  often  suflfer  gre^t  hardships,  from 
which  they  might  save  themselves  by  looking  for- 
ward beyond  the  present  day.  They  are  apt  to 
complain  of  others,  when  they  ought  rather  to 
blame  their  own  imprudence.  If  when  a  man  is 
earning  good  wages,  he  spends  all  as  fast  as  he 

fets  it  in  thoughtless  intemperance,  instead  of  laying 
y  something  against  hard  times,  he  may  afterwards 
have  to  suff*er  great  want  when  he  is  out  of  work, 
or  when  wages  are  lower :  but  then  he  must  not 


^lame  others  for  this,  but  his  own  improyldenoA. 
po  thought  the  bees  in  the  following  fable : 
*  **  A  "grasshopper,  half-starved  with  cold  and 
Jfhunger  at  the  approach  of  winter,  came  to  a  well- 
\*  stored  beehive,  and  humbly  begged  the  bees  to 
*f  relieve  his  wants  with  a  few  drops  of  honey.  One 
^  of  the  bees  asked  him  how  he  had  spent  his  iimef 
**aU  the  summer,  and  why  he  had  not  laid  up  a 
«'  store  of  food  like  Ihem  I  *  Truly,'  said  he;'  •  I 
**  *  spent  my  time  very  merrily,  in  drinking,  dancings 
j**and  singing,  and  never  once  thought  of  wiht6r.t 
•**Our  plan  is  very  different,'  said  the  bee;  *w6 
^**work  hard  in  the  Summer,  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
*>*food  against  the  season  when  we  foresee  we 
^*  shaH  want '  it ;  but  those  who  do  nothing  but 
^**drin^,  and  dance,  and  sing,  in  the  summer,  must 
j  *  HJ^f^ct  to  starve  in  the  winter.' " 
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LESSON  IV. 

%10tl   AND   POOK. 

;  3b8Ide8  thoide  who  work  for  their  living,  some 
ki  a  higher  rate  and  some  at  a  lower,  there  are 
^thers  who  do  not  live  by  their  labour  at  all,  but 
Kre  rich  enough  to  subsist  on  what  they,  or  their 
fathers,  have  latd  up.  There  are  many  of  these 
i-^ch  men,  indeed,  who  do  hold  laborious  offices, 
i^k  i[nagisitrates  and  members  of  parliament.  But 
this  is  at  their  Own  choice.  They  do  not  labour 
for  their  si;ibsistence,  but  live  on  their  property. 
*^  There   can   be  but  few  of  such  persons,  com- 

1")ared  with  those  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their 
lying.    But  though  there  can  be  no  country  wlierv 
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ftll,  of  the  greater  part,  are  rich  enough  to  live 
"Without  labour,  there  are  several  countries  where 
all  are  poor;  and  in  those  countries  where  all  are 
forced  to  live  by  their  labour,  the  people  are  much 
worse  off  than '  most  of  the  labourei'S  are  in  this 
country.  In  savage  nations  almost  every  one  is 
half-starved  at  times,  and  generally  'half-naked. 
But  in  any  country  in  which  property  is  secure,  arid 
the  people  industrious',  the  wealth  of  that  country 
will  increase  ;  and  those  who  are  the  most  industri- 
ous and  frugal  will  gain  more  than  such  as  are  idle 
and  extravagant,  and  will  lay  by' something  f*6r 
their  children,  who  will  thus  be  born  to  a  "good  prd- 

Young  people  who  make  good  use  of  their  time, 
are  quick  at  learning,  and  grow  up  Industrious  aA'd 
steady,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  earn  more  than 
enough  for 'their  support,  and  so  have  the  satiif- 
factiori  of  leaving  some  property  to  their  childreir; 
and  if  they,  again,  should,  instead  of  ^'pending  this 
property','  increase  it  by  honest  diligence,'  prudence, 
*nd  frugality,  they  may,  in 'time,' raise  thems^lvef^ 
to  \vealth.  Several  of  the  richest  families  in  the 
couhtry  have  risen  in  this  manher  from  a  low  st^o 
tiori.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  iixpected  thB.t^mdlit^ 
poor  mfein  should  become  rich,  nor  ought  any  maflfo 
tei  his  heart  on  being  so  ;  but  it  ih  an  "allowable  and 
a  cheering  thought,'  that  ilo  one  is  shut  but  from  th^ 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition,,  and  providing  fbV. 
his  children.  - .  ^ 

And  would  you  not  think  it  hard  that  a  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to'lay  by  his  savings  for  hf^ 
children  ?  But  this  is  the  case  in  some  countrieisi 
where  property  is  so  ill  secured  that  a  man  is  liablb 
to  have  all  his  savings  forced  from  him,  or  seized 
upon  at  his  death;  and  there  all  the  people  ar6 
miserably  poor,  because  no  one  thinks  it  worth  Id^ 
while  to  attempt  saving  any  thing. 
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,  .There  are  some  countries  which  were  formerly 
very  productive  and  populous,  but  which  now, 
under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Turks,  or 
'other  such  people,  have  become  almost  deserts. 
In  former  times  Barbury  produced  silk,  but  now 
most  of  the  mulberry  trees  (on  whose  leaves  the 
silk-worms  are  fed)  are  decayed ;  and  no  one 
thinks  of  planting  fresh  trees,  because  he  has  no 
security  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
■produce. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  poor  would  be 
jDetter  off  if  all  the  property  of  the  rich  were  takeh 
away  and  divided  among  them,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  become  rich  for  the  future  ?  The  poor  would 
then  be  much  worse  off  than  they  are  now ;  they 
would  still  have  to  work  for  their  livinff  as  they're 
how ;  for  food  and  cFothes  cannot  be' nad  without 
homehody^s  labour.  But  they  would  not  work  riea^f 
so  proiStably  as  they  do  now,  because  no  one  would 
be  able  to  Keep  a  laige  manufactory  or.  farm  well 
flocked,  and  to  advance  wa^es  to  workmen,  as  is 
done  now,  for  work  which  does  not  bring  in  any 
Vet  urn  for,  perhaps,  a  yedr  of'tWo.  Every  maA 
yrould  live,  as  the  saying  is,  "from  hand  to  moutb,*^ 
just  tilling  his  own  little  patch  of  ground,  enough  tp 
jkeep  him  alive,  and  not  daring  to  lay  by  any  thihgl 
because  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  rich,  he  would 
be  in  danger  of  havi^g  his  property  taken  away  and 
divided, 

''  And  if  a  bad  crop,  or  a  sickly  family,  broug;h^ 
any  one  into  distress,  which  would  soon  be  the  ciasiei 
With  many,  what  could  he  do  after  he  had  spent 
his  little  property  ?  He  would  be  willing  to  work 
for  hire,  but  no  one  could  afford  to  em|>loy  him 
3e;Kcept  in  something  that  would  bring  in  a  wery 
speedy  return ;  for  even  those  few  who  might  have 
l^ed,  9-  little  money  would  be  ^fiaid  to  have  M. 
Imown,  for   fear  of  being  forced  to  part  with  U. 
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They  would  hide  it  somewhere  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  used  formerly  to  be  a  common  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  and  still  is  in  some  others,  where 
property  is  very  scarce.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things  the  whole  country  would  become  poorer  and 
poorer  every  year  :  for  each  man  would  labour  no 
njore  than  just  enough  for  his  immediate  supply ; 
and  would  also  employ  his  labour  less  profitably 
than  now,  for  want  of  a  proper  division  of  labour ; 
and  no  one  would  attempt  to  lay  by  any  thing,  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  sure  of  being  allowed  to  keep 
it.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  become 
niuch  less  than  it  is  now  ;  and  we  should  soon  hp 
reduced  to  the  same  general  ^yretchedness  an4  dis- 
tress which  prevails  in  many  half-savage  countries. 
The  rich,  indeed,  would  have  betiome  poor ;  but  the 
poor,  instead  of  improving  their  condition,  would  be 
touch  worse  off  than  befor^.  All  would  soon  be  a^ 
miserably  poor  as  the  most  destitute  beggars  are 
now :  indeed,  so  far  worse,  that  there  wotUd  he  no* 
body  to  beg  of. 

It  ^'s  best  for  all  parties,  the  rich,  the  poor,  (he 
piddlingf  that  property  should  be  secure,  and  that 
every  one  should  be  allowed  to  possess  what  is  his 
own,  to  gain  whatever  he  can  by  honest  means,  and 
to  keep  it  or  spend  it  as  he  thinks  fit, — provided  h.0 
does  no  one  any  injury.  Some  rich  men^  ijajije^d, 
ms^ke  a  much  better  use  of  their  fbrtunea  tJian 
others :  but  one  who  is  ever  so  selfish  in  his  dispo« 
sition  can  hardly  help  spending  it  on  his  neighbours. 
If  a  man  has  an  income  of  £5000  a  year,  sonve 
people  might  think,  at  first  sight,  that  if  his  estate 
were  divided  among  one  hundred  poor  families^ 
which  would  give  each  of  them  £50  a  year,  there 
would  thus  be,  by  such  a  division,  one  hundred  poor 
fisimilies  the  more  enabled  to  subsist  in  the  country. 
But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.    Such  would,  indeed^ 
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h6  the  cnn^  if  the  rich  man  had  been  used  to  eat  ai 
ipuch  food  as  one  hundred  pobr  famiU6«,  and  ii 
^ear  out  as  much  clothes  as  all  of  them.  Botwe 
know  this  is  not  the  case.  He  pays  away  his  in- 
come to^  servants,  and  h\bourers,  and  tradesmen, 
febd  manufacturer3  of  diflTerent  articles,  who  lay  out 
^he  money  in  food  and  clofhirtg  for  their  families:  ao 
4hat  in  reality,  the  same  sort  of  divisioh  of  it  is  made 
fls  if  it  had  been  taken  away  from  himV  He  may, 
lierhapa,  if, ho  be  a  selfish  man,  carb  nothing  for-tb© 
fnaintaihing  df  all  these  families ;  but  still  ne  does 
^aintain  them;  fpr  if  he  should  choose  to  spend 
ifiiXQQO  ^  year  in  f\ne  pictures,  the  painters  who  are 
fimployed'in  those  pictures  are  as  well  maintained 
Us  if  he  had  made  them  a  present  of  the  money,  and 
•]eft  them  to  sit  idle.  The  only  difierence  is,  that 
ihey  feel  ihey  ure  honestly  earning  their'  (rVihg,  in- 
j^tead  of  subsisting  on,  charity  f  but  the  total  quan^ 
iity  of  food  and'  clothing  in  the  country  is  neither 
ihe  greater  nor  the  less  in  (he  one  case  than  in  the 
JBttheri  ^^uVifa  rich  man,  instead  of«pen4ingaUbi9 
income,  saves  a  great  ^art'of  it;  this  saf  ing  will 
^most  always  be  the  means  of  maintaining  a  still 
•greater  number  of  industrious  people :  for  a  man 
,xyhQ  sa^ye^,  hardly  ever,  in>these  days  at  least,  hoards 
pp  gold  and* fiitiver  in  a  box,  but  lends  it  out  on  sood 
l^ecurity,  that  he  may  receive  interest  upon  it.-  8up« 
pose,  ;in;^tead  of  spending  $1000  a  year  on  pamt* 
ings,  he  sav^s  that  "sum  every  year.  Then  this 
inoney  is  generally  borrowed  by  farmers  or  manu* 
facturers  or  merchants,  who  can  make  a  profit  by 
}t  in  the  iVay  of  their  business  over  and  above  th^ 
interest  they  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  And  in  order  to 
fio  this,  they  lay  it  out  in  e.mploytng  labourers  to  tilt 
fhe  ground,  or  to  manufacture  cleth  and  other  arti- 
iples,  or  to  iniport  foreign  goods:  by  which  means 
ihe  corn,  and  cloth,  ^nd  other  commodities  of  thm 
foyntry,  are  increaised^   '  ,    ,^  ,^ 
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The  rich  man,  therefore,  though  he  appeari  to 
havd  tio  rhuch  larger  a  share  allotted  to  nim,  does 
not  really  consume  it,  but  is  only  the  channel  through 
which  it  flows  to  others.  And  it  is  by  this  means 
^uch  better  distributed  than  it  could  have  been 
btherwise.        '  •         • 

•  The  mistake  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  of 
9upposing  thcit  thci  rich  cause  the  poor  to  be  the 
worse  off,  \iras  exposed  lojig  ago  in  tM  fable  of  the 
stomach  and  the  limbs : — 

♦*Once  on  a  time,"  says  the  fable^  **all  the  othdr 
^members  of  the  body  began  to  murmur  again^rt 
^  the  stomach,  for  employing  the '  labours  of  all 
'*the  rest,  and  consuming  all  that  they  had  hfelpe^ 
''to  provide,  without  doing  any  thing  in  return. 
'**  So  they  all  agreed  to  strike  work,  and  refused 
y  to  wait  upon  this  idle  stomach  any  longer.  The 
**  feet  refused  to  carry  it  about ;  the  hands  resolved 
^*t6  put  n6' food  iiitb  the  n/ibuth  for  it ;  the  nose 
**  refused  to  smell  for  it,  and  the  eyes  to  look  out 
**  in  its  service  ;  and  the  ears  declai'ed  'they  would 
^  not  even  listen  to  the  dinner-bell ;  and  so  of  all 
*'the  rest.  But  after  the  stomach  had  been  left 
^  empty  for  some  time,  all  the  members  began  to 
**  suffer.  The  legs  and  arms  grew  feeble ;  the 
'''eyes  became  dim,  and  all  the  body  languid  and 
*«  exhausted." 

•*  Oh,  foolish  members,"  said  the  stomach,  •*  you 
•*  now  perceive  that  what  you  used  to  supply  to  me^ 
"  was  in '  reality  supplied  to  yourselves.  I  did  n6t 
"**  consume  for  myself  the  food  that  was  put  into  m6, 
''but  digested  it,  and  prepared  it  for  being  changed 
**  into  blood,  which  was  sent  through  various  cluin- 
**nels  as  a  supply  for  each  cf  you.  If  you  are  oc- 
**  cupied  in  feeding  ine,  it  is  by  me  in  turn,  that  the 
*  bloodovessels  which  nourish  you  are  fed."  ' 
■:'^  ^Yoii  lee  then^^  that  a  rich  man,  even  though  h« 
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may  oare  for  no  one  but  himself,  can  hardly  avoid 
benefiting  his  neighbours.  But  this  is  no  merit  of 
his,  if  he  himself  nas  no  desire  or  wish  to  benefit 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rich  man  who  seeks 
for  deserving  objects  to  relieve  and  assist,  and  is,  as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "  ready  to  give,  and  clad 
*' to  distribute,  is  laying  up  in  store  for  himself  tj. 
**good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he 
•'  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is  plain  from 
this,  and  from  many  other  such  injunctions  of  the 
Apostles,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  destroy  the 
security  of  property  among  Christians,  which  leads 
to  the  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
for,  their  exhortations  to  the  rich,  to  be  kind  and 
charitable  to  the  poor,  would  have  b^en  absurd  if 
Ihey  had  not  allowed  that  any  of  their  people  should 
be  rich ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  tning  as  oh^i:: 
ity  in  giving  any  thing  to  the  poor,  if  it  were  not 
left  to  each  man's  free  choice,  to  give,  or  spend, 
what  is  his  own.  Indeed,  nothing  •  can  b|Q  palled 
your  own  which  you  are  not  left  free  to  dispo|je  of 
as  you  will.  The  very  nature  of  charity  implies 
that  it  must  be  voluntary :  for  no  one  can  be  pro- 
perly said  io^ive  any  thine  thai  he  has  no  power  to 
withhold.  The  Apostle  I*aul,  indeed,  goes  yet  fai^- 
ther,  when  he  desires  each  man  *'  to  give  according 
'  as  he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  and  not  grudgingly, 
because  *'  God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver." 

When  men  are  thus  left  to  .their  o^yh  inclinations, 
to  make  use  of  their  money,  each  as  he  is  disposed 
in  his  heart,  we  must  expect  to  find  that  some  will 
choose  to  spend  it,  merely  on  their  own  selfish  en- 
joyments. Such  men,  although,  as  you  have  seen, 
they  , do  contribute  to  maintain  many  industrious 
families  without  intending  it,  yet  are  themselves  not 
the  less  seilfish  and  odious.  But  still  we  are  not  the 
less  forbidden  to  rob,  or  defraud,  or  annoy  tliem. 
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Scripture  forbids  us  to  "  covet  our  iieigli 
**  goods,"  not  because  he  makes  n  right  use  of 
but  bcMiuuse  they  are  /us. 

When  you  see  a  rich  man  who  is  proud  and  sel- 
fish, perhaps  you  are  tempted  to  thuik  how  much 
better  a  use  you  would  make  of  wealth,  if  you  were 
a^  rich  as  he.  I  hope  you  would  ;  but  the  best 
proof  i\mt  you  can  give  that  you  would  behave  well 
if  you  were  in  another^s  place,  is  by  behaving  well 
in  your  own.  God  has  appointed  to  each  his  own 
trials,  and  his  own  duties;  and  He  will  judge  you, 
hot  according  to  wliiit  you  think  you  would  have 
done  in  soniQ  ditiibrent  station,  but  according  to 
what  you  have  done,  in  that  station  in  which  he  has 
placed  you. 


LESSON  V. 

>  ^.N    CAPITAL, 

f,     We  have  seen  that  a  rich  man  who  spends  on 

(limself  his  income,  of  £lOO()i  or  £10.000  a  year, 

do6s  not  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  whole  count^*y 

by  so  much;  but  only  by  what  he  actually  eats  aha 

wears,  or  otherwise  consumes,  himaelf.     The"  rest 

he  hands  over  to  those  who  work  for  him  or  wait 

3  on  him  ;    paying  them  either  in  food  or  clothes,  or 

^What  comes  to  the  same  thiiii]^,   n  money  to  buv 

^what  they  want.     And  if  he  were  to  give  totbti; 

same  persons  what  he  now   }>a^  s,  leaving  them  to 

.  continue  idle,  there  would  »ol  be  the  more  food 

^or  clothea  in  tha  country  ;  on^N,  these  people  would 

^.sit  still,  or  lounge  about  aiW.  do  nothing,  instead  of 

^(sarning  their  bread. 

.  But  they  are  the  happier  and  the  better  for  being 
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employed  instead  of  being  idle,  even  though  their 
Iij^bour  should  be  only  in  pTanting  flowers^  or  build- 
ing a  palace  to  please  their  erflptoyfer's  fancy.         ' 
Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent,  however,  is  laid 
out  in  employing  labourers  on  some  work  that  is 
profitable ;  that  is,  in  doing  something  which  brings 
back  more  than  is  spent  on  it,  and  thus  goes  to  in- 
crease the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.     Thus,  if 
instead  of  employing  labourers  to  cultivate  a  floWef- 
gardetl  or  build  niea  summer-house  for  my  plea- 
sure, I  employed  them  in  raising  corn,  or  building 
a  mill  to  grind  it,  the  price  oT  that  corn,  or  the 
price  paid  for  grinding  by  those  who  bring  corn  t'6 
the  mill,  will  be  more  (if  \  have  conducted  the  busi- 
ness prudently)  thaii  what  I  have  ' spent  on   tho&e 
works.     So  that  instead  of  having  parted  with  iiiy 
money  for  ever,  as  when  it  is  spent  on  a  pleasure- 
garden  or  summer-house,  it  comes  back  to  me  with 
ndc^ition.     This  addition  is  called  profit ;  and  the 
money  so  \md  out  \s  called  capttaj. 
'A  man' who  lays  out  his  mone*y  in  this  manner, 
may  do  the  same  over"  again' as  soon  |is  it  comest 
back  to  him ;  so  that  he  may  go  on  supporting  la- 
boliretd  ye&r  after  year.  '"  i^nd  if  he'  saves  'each 
year  a  part  of  his  profit,  and  adds  it  to  his  tfa|:fit^l, 
as  a  thriving  farmer  or  manufacturer  generally  dbes, 
he  will  be  cohtihually  employing  more  and  mote 
labourers  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
H*)  himself,  indeed,  is,  perhaps,  not  thinking  of  his 
6o0htry,'  but  is  only  seeking  to  enrich  himself:  but 
this  is  the  best  and  surest  way  he  could  take  for 
enriching  his  country ;  for,  every  man  in  the  na- 
tion, who  adds  to  his   own  .wealth,  Without  lessto- 
ing  the  wealth  of  ott^ers,'  must;  it  is  plain,  be  adding 
just  so  much  to  the  wealth'  of  the'  natiou.     Some- 
times, indeed,  one  man  gaiiis  by  another's  loss  ;  and 
then,  of  course,  nothing  is  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.    If  a  man  gets  rich  by  gamblin|^  or 
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beggingt  or  robbery,  others  lose  at  least  as  much  al 
he  gains :  but  if  he  gets  rich  by  his  skill  in  farrping, 
or  manufactures,  or  mining,  all  that  he  gains  is  sd 
much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country, 
since  it  is  not  lost  by  any  one  else. 

Many  persons  dispose  6f  their  pro4)erty  in  this 
"ipvay,  though  they  are  not  themselves  engaged  iii 
business,  but  lend  their  money  to  others,  who  are. 
Suppose  you  were  a  labourihg  man,  and  had  £>100, 
left  you  as  a  legacy;  or  bad  saved  up  that  suni 
from  your  earnings ;  you  might  not  know  how  to 
*  trade  with  thfe  money  to  advantage  ;  and  if  you 

I  keep  it  iri  a  Strong  box,  for  the  use  of  your  children, 

/  ^oa  would  not  be  the  better  for  it  all  your  life  ;  and 

at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  your  children 
Would  find  just  the  same  sum  that  yoa  first  put  in. 
Or  if  you  took  out  £5  every  year  to  spend,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  it  would  be  all  gone.  But  yoii 
f  might  lend  it  to  some  person  engaged  in  business^ 
t  "who  would  give  you  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  principal,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  sum  bor- 
rowed, and  would  pay  you  £4  or  £5  every  year 
for  the  uSe  of  it ;  which  is  called  "interest.  This 
he  would  be  glad  to  do,  if  he  knew  that  he  could 
^  employ  this  £100  in  buying  materials,  and  paying 

workmen,  to  weave  cloth,  for  instance,  or  make 
tables  and  chaii-s  ;  which  would  bring  in,  by  the  end 
of  the  yfcar,  £110  :  for  out  of  this  increase  of  £10^ 
after  paying  you  £5  for  the  use  of  your  money,  he 
would  have  gained  £5  for  himself. 

In  this  wav,  great  part  of  the  capital  that  is  en- 
gaged in  trades  and  manufactures,  is  employied  by 
persons  who  are  not  themselves  the  owners  of  it.  ■ 

The  more  capital  there  is  in  a  country,  the  better 
for  the  labourers  ;  for  the  poorer  the  master  is,  the 
fewer  labourers  he  can  afford  to  employ,  and  the 
less  sure  he  can  be  of  being  able  to  pay  thenri. 

Stippose  you  were  a  poor  man,  in  a  newly-settled 
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coimtry,  and  asked  your  neighbour  to  help  you  to 
dig  a  piece  of  fertile  ground,  promising  him  a  share 
of  the, produce  tor  his  pains.:;  he  might  say,  I  have 
ttotiiing  to  live  on  in  the  mean  time  ;  if  you  want 
me  to  dig  for  you,  you  must  pay  me  daily  wages. 
But  if  you  have  nothing  beforehand,  except  bare 
necessaries  for  yourself, — that  is,  if  you  have  no 
capital, — you  cannot  pay  him  till  harvest.  Your 
land,  therefore,  will  remain  half-tilled,  and  he  will 
be  forped  tp  go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  >yil4 
berries,  or  .to  hunt  and  fish,  to  provide  himself  food. 
Indeed,  all  would  be  forced  to  begin  in  this  manner, 
if  you  suppose  a  number  of  men  left  to  them- 
selves, even  on  the  most  fertile  land*  without  any 

roperty  to  set  out  with, — that  is,  without  capital. 

'hey  would  have  great  difficulties  to  struggle 
against  for  a  long  time  ;  but  when  they  had  ad- 
vanced some  way  in  acquiring  wealth,  they  would 
|ind  it  easier  to  obtain  more. 

\For,  as  it  is,  you  may  observe  that  ^wealth  is 
always  obtained  by  nieans  pf  wealth, — that  is,  it  is 
gained  by  the  help  of  capital ;  without  which,  la- 
bour can  hardly  be  carried  on.  Corn  is  raised  by 
labour ;  but  a  previous  stock  of  corn  is  needed, 
both  to  sow  the  ground,  and  to  maintain  the  la- 
bourer till  the  harvest  is  ripe.  The  tools  with 
which  he  works  are  made  with  tools.  The  handle 
of  the  axe  with  which  he  cuts  wood  is  made  of 
wood ;  the  iron  of  it  was  dug  from  the  mine  with 
i^on  instruments ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  almost 
every  kind  of  labour.  You  may  judge,  therefore, 
how  difficult  and  slow  men's  first  advances  must 
have  been,  when  they  had  to  work  with  their  bare 
hands,  or  with  stakes  and  sharp  stones  for  their 
tools. 

Accordingly,  in  countries  that  are  ill-provided 
with  capital,  though  the  inhabitants  are  few  in 
number,  and  all  of  them  are  forced  to  labour  for 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  they  are  worse  fed,  clothed» 
and  lodged,  than  even  the  poorest  are  jja.ft  nahciX 
country,  though  that  be  niuph  more  thickly  peopled, 
and  though' iruiny  of  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  not 
,djbliged  to/liiboiir  with  their  hands  at  all. 

The  money,  food,  and  other  things  which  a  far- 
mer spends  on  the'  labourers  and  on  the  horses 
which  cultivate  his  innd,  or  a  clothier  on  his  wea- 
vers, is  called  circulating  capital ;  because  he  part§ 
with  it,  from  time  to  time,  and  it  returns  to  hmi  as 
jin  a  circl.r.  i  tiie  sh|ape"of  porn  or  clotl.  The  far- 
mer's bi  j  jughs.  carls,  and  horses,  and  the 
clothier's  .  '  ni3  and  warehouses,  are  called  fixed 
capit  I  ;  hecaiise  they  brmg  in  a  profit,  not  by  being 
pirtrd  \v  til,  hut  by  being  kept  a^  long  iis  they  are 
lit  Wtv  use.  •  ■• 

A>iv  new  kind  of  tool  or  machine,  by  eniiblino;  a 
ieu  men  to  (!<»  tiie  woik  ot  iriiuiv,  is  likelv,  when 
first  miroduced,  to  ihj-ow  several  men  out  ot  em-^ 
ploymenl ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  almost  always  fincTs 
employment  for  many  more.  Thus,  fur  instance, 
when  the  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced,  many 
who  use^l  to  -gJiin  .their  living  by  c«>pyiiig  werfS 
tnrovvh  out  of  'employ meht,  because  a  very  lew 
printers  could  produce  as  many  copies  of  a  hookas 
several  hundred  writers.  But,  in  a  short  time, 
books  being  thus  rendered  so  much  cheaper,  many 
more  were  enabled  to  buy  them  ;  and  many  hun- 
dred times  as  many  printers  were  employed  as  there 
were  copyists  before.  And  the  same  thing  takes 
place  in  almost  every  kind  of  machinery. 

There  is  one  way  of  employing  capital,  which 
people  are  apt  to  murmur  at,  as  if  it  did  them  an 
injury,  though  there  is  none  that  does  more  impor- 
tant service  to  the  public.  A  man  who  deals  in 
corn  or  other  provisions,  is,  of  course,  watchful  to 
buy  them  up  when  they  are  cheap,  and  to  keep 
Ahem  till  they  are  dearer,  that  he  may  sell  thena 
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at  a  profit.  Now  an  unthinking  person  is  apt  to 
complain  of  corn-dealers  when  bread  is  dear,  ki 
if  they  were  the  Cjgiuse  of  scarcity;  but,  in  trpth', 
it  is  they  that  preserve  us  from  being'  absolutely 
starved  whenever  there  happens  to  be  a  scanty 
harvest.  Not  that  a  corn -dealer  is  thinking  of 
benefiting  the  public,  he  is  only  thinking  of  gaining 
for  himself  a  profit  on  his  capital,  like  any  other 
tradesman  ;  but  the  way  he  takes  to  secure  this 
profit,  which  is  by  buying  up  corn  when  it  is  cheap, 
and  selling  it  when  dear,  is  exactly  the  way  in 
which  the  plentiful  crop  of  one  year  may  supply 
the  defect  of  another,  so  that  there  may  not  be 
first  waste  and  then  famine,  and  in  which  a  short 
supply  may  be  made  to  hold  out* 

When  the  captain  of  a  ship  finds  his  provisions 
run  short,  so  that  there  is  not,  suppose,  above  three 
weeks' provision  on  board,  and  the  voyage  is  likely 
to  last  four,  he  puts  the  crew  on  short  allowance ; 
and  thus,  by  each  man's  submitting  to  eat  only 
three-fourths  of  his  usual  quantitv,  the  provisions 
hold  out.  But  if  the  crew  should  mutiny  when 
they  felt  hungry,  and  insist  on  having  their  full 
allowance,  then,  by  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  all 
would  be  consumed,  and  they  would  perish  with 
hunger.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  same  would  be 
the  case  with  the  whole  nation,  if,  when  the  harvest 
fell  short,  all  were  to  go  on  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
consumption. 

Suppose  such  a  failure  in  the  crops  that  all  the 
corn  in  the  country  was  only  enough  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year,  according  to  the  common  rate  of 
consumption,  it  is  plain  that  if  all  men  went  on  eat- 
ing the  usual  quantity,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  the  most  dreadful 
famine  would  prevail. 

How  is  this  to  be  prevented,  as  there  is  no  dap- 
tain  to  put  people  on  short  allowance ;  and  is  it 
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not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  agree,  each  to 
stint  himself  for  the  public  good?  If  corn  re- 
mained at  the  usual  price,  all  would  continue  to  eat 
the  usual  quantity  till  there  was  none  left.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  scarcity  causes  farmers,  and  millers, 
and  othej's*  who  have  capital,  to  keep  what  corn 
Ihey^  have  by  them,  in  expectation  of  a  higher  price, 
and  to  buy  up  what  they  can,  at  home  and  from 
abroad ;  and,  as  they  refuse  to  sell  it  except  at  an 
advanced  price  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity,  the 
dearness  of  food  forces  people  to  be  more  sav:ing. 
In  this  way  the  store  of  provisions  is  husbanded  in 
the  whole  country,  just  as  on  bojird  a  ship,  and  is 
made  to  last  till  next  harvest;  and  thus,  by  suffer- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  hardship,  the  people  are 
say^d  from  perishing  by  famine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  through  the  wise 
and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence,  men 
thus  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  public  when 
they  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own.  gain. 
And  this  happens  not  only  In  the  case  of  corn- 
dealers,  but  generally.  When  men  are  left  quite 
free  to  employ  their  capital  as  each  thinks  best  for 
his  own  advantage,  he  will  almost  always  benefit 
the  public,  though  he  may  have  no  such  design  of 
thought. 


LESSON  VI. 

ON   TAXES. 


^;  We  read  in  scripture,  (Nehemiah  iv.  17,)  that 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity,  and 
began  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  their  city,  they  were 
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80  beset  by  enemies  that  they  were  forced  to  be 
constantly  armed  and  on  their  guard  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  a  sudden  attack,  each  man  worked  with  one 
hand  only,  and  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon  ready. 
In  this  way  it  would  take  at  least  two  men  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  But  the  danger  they  were  in 
obliged  them  to  put  up  with  this  inconvenience. 

Many  countries  in  the  East  are  to  thrs  day 
nearly  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  so  infested 
by  robbers,  chiefly  Arabs,  always  roaming  about  in 
search  of  plunder,  that  no  man  can  hope  to  escape 
being  robbed  unless  he  is  well  armed  and  on  his 
guard.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  when  a  husband- 
man goes  to  sow  his  flelds,  he  takes  with  him  a 
companion  with  a  sword  or  spear,  to  protect  him 
from  being  robbed  of  his  seed-cdrn.  This  must 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  very  costly, 
because  the  work  which  might  be  donis  by  one 
man  requires  two ;  one  to  labour,  and  the  other  to 
fight:  and  both  must  have  a  share  of  the  crop 
which  would  otherwise  belong  to  one.  And  after 
all,  the  protection  of  property  must  be  very  ittlper- 
fect,  for  you  may  suppose  the  robbers  will  often 
come  in  such  force  as  to  overpower  the  defenders, 
and  plunder  the  industrious  of  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labours.  Accordingly,  in  these  countries,  there  is 
very  little  land  cultivated.  Most  of  it  lies  waste ; 
the  inhabitants  are  few  ;  not  one  twentieth  of  what 
the  land  could  maintain ;  and  these  few  are  miber-" 
ably  poor.  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  insecurity 
of  property. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where 
the  people  are  savages  or  nearly  savages.  Most 
of  the  time,  and  labour,  and  care  of  a  savage,  is 
taken  up  in  providing  for  his  defence.  He  is 
occupied  in  providing  arms  for  his  protection, 
against  those  whom  he  is  able  to  fight;  or  in 
seeking  hiding-places  from  those  who  are  too  stroitg^^ 
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for  him.  In  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  several 
families  are  obliged  to  join  together,  and  build 
their  little  cabins  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  Which 
they  fence  round  with  a  trench  and  sharp  stakes,  to 
protect  them  against  their  neighbours  of  the  next 
village  ;  and  after  all,  they  are  often  taken  by  sur- 
prise, or  overpowered.  In  such  countries  as  thaC, 
there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people  killed 
every  year,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  so 
much  property  lost,  because  there  is  very  little  to 
lose;  for  people  must  be  always  exceedingly  poor, 
in  such  countries.  In  the  first  place,  above  half 
their  time  and  labour  is  taken  up  in  providing  for 
their  safety  ;  and  in. the  next  place,  this  is  so  impef-' 
fectly  done  after  all,  that  they  can  never  be  secure 
of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

T^he  remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  iir 
to  be  found  in  :?ettled  government.  The  office  of  a 
government  is  to  afford  protection ;  that  is,  to  se- 
cure the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  from 
violence  and  fraud.  For  this  purpose  it  provides 
ships  of  war,  and  bodies  of  soldiers,  to  gdJiili  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  against  pirates,  bands  of  rbb^' 
hers,  or  rebels ;  and  also  provides  watchmen,  con- 
stables, and  other  officers,  to  apprehend  criminals  ; 
judges  and  courts  of  justice  for  trials  ;  and  prisons 
for  confining  offenders ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  sfecurityof  the 
people. 

The  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  every 
thing  that  government  provides,  are  paid  by  the 
people ;  and  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  pay  for 
all  these  things,  since  they  are  for  our  benefit.  Wo 
pay  taxes  and  government-duties  for  these  purposes*. 
Taxes  are  the  price  people  pay  for  being  governed 
and  protected.  They  correspond  to  the  hire  which 
the  husbandman,  in  eastern  countries,  must  pay  to  hit 
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companion  who  carries  the  spear  or  sword,  to  guard 
him  from  robbers. 

Some  people  do  not  understand  this,  or  do  not 
recollect  it.  Many  are  apt  to  think  taxes  quite  a 
different  kind  of  expense  from  all  others ;,  and  either 
do  not  know,  or  else  forget,  that  they  receive  any 
thing  in  exchange  for  the  taxes.  But,  in  reality, 
this  pj^ment  is  as  much  an  exchange  as  any  othev. 
You  pay  money  to  the  baker  and  butcher  for  feed- 
ing you,  and  the  tailor  for  clothing  you  ;  and  you 
pay  the  king  and  parliament  for  protecting  you  from 
being  plundered,  murdered,  or  cheated.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  you  could  be  employed  scarcely  half 
your  time  in  providing  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
other  half  would  be  taken  up  in  guarding  against 
being  robbed  of  them  ;  or  in  working  for  some 
other  man  whom  you  vvould  hire  to  keep  watch  and 
to  fight  for  you.  This  would  cost  you  much  more 
than  you  pay  in  taxes  ;  and  yet  you  niay  see,  by  the 
example  of  savage  nations,  how  very  iniperfect  that 
protection  would  be.  Even  the  very  worst  govern- 
ment that  ever  was,  is  both  much  better  and  much 
cheaper  than  no  government  at  all.  Some  of  the 
Roman  emperors  were  most  detestable  tyrants,  who 
plundered  and  murdered  great  numbers  of  innocent 
men :  yet  even  under  their  reigns  there  were  not  so 
^rnany  of  their  subjects  (in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers) plundered  or  murdered,  in  ten  years,  as  there 
are  among  the  New  Zealanders,  and  other  savag0 
tribes,  in  one  year. 
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LESSON  VII. 


ON    TAXES CONTINUED. 


.  You  understand,  now,  that  taxes  are  the  hire  or. 
price  paid  to  government,  in  exchange  for  protecr 
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i\6n ;  just  as  any  other  payment  is  made  in  exchange 
for  anything  vye  wunt.  ; 

There   is,   however,  one   important   difference  i 
that  other  pnyments  are  left  to  each  man's  choice  ; 
but  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay  the  taxes.     If  I  do 
not   choose  to  buy   shoes  of  a  shoemaker,  but  to 
make  shoes   for  myself  at  home,  or  to  go  without 
them,  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so  :  and  the  same  witU. 
other, such  payments.     But  it  is  not  so   witji  the. 
payments  to  government.     If  any  one  should  say^ 
**  tchoose  to  protect  my  own  person  and  property, 
"myself,  without  any  assistance  from  soldiers*  oi< 
"  sailors,  or  constables,  or  judges,  and   therefore  I;, 
"will    not    pay   taxes;"    the    answer,  would    be : 
*' Then  go  and  live   by  yourself,, in  the   wilds  of; 
"  America,  or  in  some   such  country  ;  or  join  some, 
"tribe  of  wild  Indians,, and  live  as  they  do:    but,, 
"  while  you  live  witl;i  W5,.in  a  country  which  has  oi 
**  government,  you  cannot,  even  if  you  wish  it,  avoid, 
"partaking. of.  the  protection  of  government.     The, 
**  fleets  and.  armies,  which  keep  off  the  foreign  ene-? 
"  mies  .fvom  pJiindoring  the  country,  are  q.  4e.fencei4. 
"tp,  you,  as  well  as  to  us;  you   afe  pfotecfcd,  as^. 
**  vvell  as  we,  by  the  laws  and  officers,  oi  justice,, 
V  from  the  thieves  and  murderers,  who  would  other-* 
*f  wise  be  let  loose  on  society.     $ince.  therefore,  the! 
**  government  must,  whether  it  will  or  no,  .aflTc^rd/ 
**  you  a  share  of  its   protection,  it  is  fair  'that  you-  ^ 
*<  should  be  obliged,  whether  you  wjll  or  no,  to  pay;, 
**your  share  of  its  expense^.     But  if  you  are  so^ 
**  foolish  as  not  to  like  this  bargain,  you  must  leave^^ 
**  the  country,  and  go  and  live  somewhere  phe^  [p 
** the  wilderness."  ,  .,  .    -  I    *      j 

It  is  quite  fair,  then,  that  as  loi^g  as  a  ninn.  lives* 
in  any  country,  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  t% 
t]ie  government,  and  to  pay  the  taxes :    and  hpw^l 
lidtach  feach  shall  pay  is  determined  by  tjhe.  govern-j^ 
ment.     There  is  one  great  difference  between  ihiaf 
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etebange  and  all  others  ;  ^hen  you  hire  a  man  t ' 
wont  for  you,  you  make  your  own  bargain  with 
him  ;  and  if  you  and  he  cannot  agree  as  to  the  rate 
of  payment,  you  will  employ  some  one  else  instead, 
^ut  the  government  of  any  country,  whether  it  be  a 
King,  or  a  President,  or  a  Senate,  or  Parliament, 
or,  in  short,  whatever  kind  of  government  it  is,  must 
allways  have  power  to  make  all  the  people  submit: 
since,  otherwise,  it  could  not  perform  the  office  of 
protecting  them.  It  is  not  left  to  each  person's 
choice,  therefore,  how  much  he  shall  pay  for  his 
ptotection  ;  but  government  fixes  the  taxes,  and 
enforces  payment  of  them. 

Many  governments  have  made  a  bad  use  of  this 
pt)wer,  and  have  forced  their  subjects  to  pay  much 
more  than  the  reasonable  expenses  of  protecting 
and  governing  the  country.  In  some  countries, 
aftd  in  this,  among. others,  the  people  are  secured 
against  this  kind  of  ill-usnge  by  choosing  their 
own  governors ;  that  is,  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  whom  no  laws  can  be  made,  or  taxes 
laid  on. 

ft  15  very  right  to  require  that  the  public  money 
should  riot  be  wastefully  spent,  and  that  we  should 
n6t  be'  called  on  to  pay  more  than  is  necessary. 
But  mahy  persons  are  not  so  thankful  as  they  ought 
to'  be  for  the  behefit  which  they  enjoy,  in  living 
udder  thei  protection  of  a  government,  because  they 
db  not  krtow,  or  do  not  consider,  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  without  any  regular  govern- 
ment. Of  all  the  commodities  we  pay  for,  there  iar 
none  so  cheap,  compared  with  what  it  would  cost 
us  to  provide  ourselves  with  it,  as  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  us  by  government.  If  we  all 
made  clothes  and  shoes  for  ourselves,'  instead  of 
buying  them  of  the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  oUr  clothes 
and  shoes  would,  indeed,  be  much  worse  than  they 
are,  and   would    cost  us  muck    more.     But  wt ' 
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should  be  far  worse  off  still,  if  each  of  us  Aod  to 
provide  by  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  owu  per- 
son and  property.  Such  protection  as  he  woula  be 
thus  able  to  obtain,  would  cost  a  great  deal  and  be 
worth  very  little. 


LESSON  VIII. 


ON    TAXES— CONTINUED. 


^  or  taxeai 


Much  the  greatest  part,  however,  of  the  Taxei^ 
that  are  paid,  goes  to  the  expenses,  not  of  th®  prjBsent 
year,  but  of  past  years ;  that  is,  to  pay  the  interest, 
on  the  National  Debt.  During  our  long  and  costly 
wars,  much  more  was  spent  in  each  year  thanf 
could  be  raised  by  taxes.  Government,  therefore/ 
borrowed  money  of  rich  merchants  and  others,  en- 
gaging to  pay  interest  on  this  till  it  should  be 
repaid,  Whl^h  most  of  it  has  not  been,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  The  lenders,  therefore,  received  ii^ 
exchange  for  their  money,  annuities ;  that  is,  a  right 
to  receive  so  much  a  year  out  of  thre  taxeia  raisedl)y 
Government;  and  these  annuities,  which  we  call 
Government  securitiesj,  or  property  in  the  fundf, 
may  be  sold  by  one  person  to  another,  of  divided 
among  several  others,  just  like  ^ny  other  property. 
When  a  poor  man  has  saved  up  a  lUtle  money,  he 
ffenerally  puts  it  into  the  funds,  as  it  is  called,  or 
deposits  it  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  which  does  this  for 
him  ;  he  is  then  one  of  the  Government  creditors/ 
and  receives  his  share  of  the  taxes.  You  see,  there-* 
fore,  that  if  the  national  debt  were  abolished  by  law, 
#ithOut  payment,  many,  even  of  the   laboujring 
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classes,  would  lose  their  all ;  and  the  English  nation 
would  not  be  relieved  of  the  burden  ;  since  it  would 
be  only  robbing  one  set  of  Englishmen  for  the 
benefit  of  another  set. 

We  may  be  sorry  that  so  much  rponey  was  for- 
ri^erjy  spent  on  gunpowder,  which  was  fired  off,  and 
on  soldiers'  coats  and  ships,  which  were  worn  out; 
but  nothing  we  can  now  do  can  recall  this,  any  more 
than  last  years  snow.  The  expense  is  over  and 
past,  and  the  taxes  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
money  borrowed,  are  not  so  much  lost  to  the 
country,  but  only  so  much  shifted  from  one  to  an- 
other. All  of  us  contribute  to  pay  this  in  taxes : 
and  all  government  creditors,  that  is,  all  who  have 
inoney  in  the  funds,  or  the  savings'  banks,  receive 
their  shkro  of  it,  as  a  just  debt.  Thus  the  taxe^. 
qnd  their  way  back  into  many  a  poor  man*s  cottage 
"whp  never  suspects  it 

^  Jl  hare  sajd  that  far  the  greater  part  of  taxes  are 
raised  for  this  purpose ;  that  is,  for  paying  the  in- 
terest of  the  National  Debt.  The  followipg  oalpu- 
lation  will  make  this  clear  to  you ;  every  twenty 
shillings  paid  in  taxes,  are  disposed  of  in  about  these 
{^rapartions : — 


J^xpfiiMt  of  the  Army*  Navy,  &o. 
Kiiig.  Jiidgeji,  MinisteFB  of  State, 

'  and  other  public  officers, 
F^Miona  and  Siaecure  Places,  t.  e.  ^  Civil 
thos*  lh«t  have  uo  duttee  be- 

:ioug|iig  to  them, 
liltBreat  of  the  National  Debt, 
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LESSON  IX. 


LETTING    AND    HIRING. 


TVnEN  one  man  parts  entirely  with  anything  that 
belongs  to  him,  to  anotlier  person,  and  receives  pay- 
ment lor  it,  this  transaction  is  called,  as  yon  knf)W, 
selling  and  buying.  When  he  parts  witUjt  'for'a 
time  only,  l.hat  is,  lends  it^  to  another,  and   receives 

J)ayment  for  th's,  the  transaction  is  commoni}  called 
etting  and  hiring. 

But  there  are  various  words  used  to  express  this 
kind  of  dealing.  When  any  one  allows  me,  toi*  a 
certain  price,  the  use  of  h  s  coach,  sh.p,  or  horse, 
this  price  is  called  hire.  And  bo  ajso  if  he  lets  me 
himself,  that  is,  his  lahoin*,  to  vv.iit  on  ine  or  work 
for  me,  I  am  sad  to  hire  hrn  ;  and  the  pa\ ment  he 
receives  is  sometimes  cailled  hire,  though  more  com- 
monly wages.  But  if.  instead  of  a  carriage  or  a 
horse,  he  lets  me  a  house,  or  garden,  the  price  I  pay 
him  is  called  rent.  And  if  he  allows  me  the  use  tit* 
his  money,  the  price  I  pay  for  the  loan  of  it  is  called 
interest.  Now,  though  these  ditj'erenl  words  are  thus 
employed,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the}'  signify 
so  many  different  kinds  of  transactions.  |f  you 
consider  attentively  What  is  meant  by  the  words 
Rent,  Hire,  and  Interest,  you  will  perceive  that  they 
all  in  reality  signify  the  same  sort  of  payment,  li 
is  only  the  iashion  of  the  language  to  employ  these 
different  Words  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
articles  that  are  lent. 

The  Israelites  Were  forbidden,  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  tend  to  their  brethren  on  usury,  that  iSj 
Interest.  As  they  were  not  designed  to  be  a  trading 
people,  but  to  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 
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pwn  land,  they  were  not  likely  to  have  any  consid* 
erable  money  transnctions  together,  and  would  sel- 
dom have  occasion  to  borrow,  except  when  one  of 
them  happened  to  fall  into  distress ;  and  then  his 
brother  Israelites  were  expected  to  assist  him  freely, 
out  of  brotherly  kindness  and  friendship;  as  is  be- 
coming in  members  of  the  same  family.  For  they 
were  all  descended  from  twelve  brothers,  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Israel,  and  from 
whom  they  took  their  name ;  and  they  were  com- 
manded to  con.^der  each  other  as  brethren. 

But  they  were  allowed  by  God's  law  to  receive 
interest  on  the  loan  of  money,  or  of  anything  else 
lent,  to  a  stranger  ;  that  is,  any  one  besijdes  I  he 
Israelites.  And  this  shows  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing wrong  in  receiving  interest,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hire  ;  for  the  law  expressly  charges  them  not  to 
pppress  or  wrong  the  strangers,  but  to  treat  them 
not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  charitably. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
paying  for  the  loan  of  money,  and  for  the  loan  of 
anything  else.  For  suppose  I  have  £100  lying  by 
me,  you  will  easily  see  that  it  comes  to  the  sam0 
thing,  whether  I  buy  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land 
with  the  money,  and  let  it  to  my  neighbour  at  so 
much  a  year,  or  whether  I  lend  him  the  money  to 
buy  the  house  or  the  knd  for  hi  nisei  f,  on  condition 
of  his  paying  me  so  much  a  year  fur  the  use  of  my 
money.  But  in  the  one  case  his  yearly  payment 
will  be  called  rent,  and  in  the  other  case  it  gets  the 
name  of  Interest. 
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LESSON  X. 

LETTING   AND   HIEING— CONTINUED. 

Evert  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  iell,  let,  or 
u«e  in  any  way  he  likes  best,  his  house  or  land,  ot 
anything  that  is  his  property.  There  are  some 
countries  in  the  world,  indeed,  inhabited  by  half 
savage  tribes,  such  as  the  Tartars,  where  land  is  not 
private  property,  but  is  all  one  great  common  on 
which  every  man  turns  out  hi?  cattle  to  feed.  Tiiese 
people,  of  course,  lead  a  wandering  life,  dwelling 
m  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  search 
of  fresh  pasture.  And  the  land,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, is  never  cultivated  ;  as  no  one  would  think  of 
sowing  seed,  when  another  might  reap  the  harvest. 

There  are  other  countries,  again,  where  any  man 
may  keep  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  which 
he  has  ploughed  and  sown,  till  he  has  gathered  in 
the  crop  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  out  of  his  occu- 
pation, any  one  else  is  free  to  take  possession  of  it. 
This  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  at  this 
day ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  many 

fiarts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  while  Abraham  and 
saac  dwelt  there.     (See  Gen.  xxvi.  12^  and  Acts 
vii.  6.) 

But  it  is  plain  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  spend  money 
in  fencing,  draining,  and  manuring  the  land ;  be- 
cause he  would  know  that  if  he  were  disabled  by 
sickness  from  continuing  to  cultivate  it,  or  if  ho 
died  leaving  young  children,  it  would  pass  into 
other  hands,  and  all  he  had  spent  would  be  lost  to 
him.  '^ 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  land  should  be  pro- 
perly caltivatedy  it  must  be  private  property  *,  an4 
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^f  a  piece  of  land  is  your  property,  you  ought  to  bfe 
fe't  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  like  any  other  property  ; 
-either  to  sell  it,  or  to  cultivate  it  yourself,  or  to  em- 
ploy a  bailiff  and  labourers  to  cultivate  it  for  you, 
or  to  let  it  to  a  farmer. 

<"    When  land  is  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  in  any  country,  the  hire,  or  rent,  as  it  is 
galled,  which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  use  of  it,  will 
be  the  greater.     The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  easy  to  be  understood.     The  price  of  land» 
either  to  buy  or  to  hire,  increases,  like  the  price  of 
everything  else,  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  it, 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  >vho  want  it, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  for  it.     When  horses  are 
scarce,  in  proportion  lo  those  who  want  them,  and 
Can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  the  price  or  the  hire  of 
a  horse  increases.     And  so  it  is  with  every  thin^ 
«lse,  and  with  land  among  the  rest.     A  farmer  dei> 
«2nts  land,  because  be  hopes  Jo  make  a  profit  by 
raising  corn  and  other  crops  from  it :  and  he  con- 
sents to  pay  rent  for  it,  because  he  cannot  obtain 
land  without.     And  so  it  is  with  every  thing  that  we 
buy  or  hire.     We  consent  to  pay  for  it  as  much  as 
^  think  it  worth  to  us,  when  we  desire  to  have  it: 
and  cannot  obtain  it  without  that  paymefrt.     Land 
i^desiredj  therefore,  on  account  of  the  crops  that 
n^aybe  raised  from  it ;  and  rent  is  paid  for  it,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  had  without  rent.     You  may  have 
land  for  nothing  in  the  Arabian  deserts  ;  but  no  one 
dffsires  it  there,  because  it  will    produce   nothing, 
put,  again,  in  many  of  the  uncleared  parts  of  Amo-^ 
rica,  land  nray  be  had  for  nothings  though  the*  sbil^ 
is  good  and  will  bear  plentiful  crops.     But  there  thei  * 
|aud  is  so  abundant,  and  the  people  so  few,  that  any^ 
one  may  have  as  much  as  he  chooses  to  clear.     In  '' 
thi^  countryjtherefore,  land  that  will  produce  any  ^ 
trOps^ls  oi  value ^  because  the  supply  of  it  is  limited'^'* 
(n  the  wilds  of  America  it  is  of  no  value ;  not  because 
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(likd  the  Arabian  deserts)  it  will  prbdu6*  ilbthfihg:; 
but  because,  though  it  is  very  fertile,  there  is  enougnj 
arid  much  more  thun  enough,  for  every  one  who 
wants  it.  But  even  in  the  nevvly-settled  parts  of 
America,  the  land  becomes  of  some  value,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  of  vi^ood,  and  has  roads  made  through 
.or  near  it.  And  many  persons  are  willing  to  buyj 
or  to  pav  rent  for.  such  land,  even  when  thev  might 
have  lahd  for  nothing  in  the  depth  of  the  forests. 
But  then  they  would  h:ive  to  clear  the  ground  of 
trees,  and  would  be  obliged  to  send  perhaps  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  market,  to  sell  the  com  and 
to  bijiy  what  They  wanted. 

But  as  land  grows  scarcer  in  proportion  to  th'er 
number  of  people,  that  is,  as  the  people  mtjltiply, 
the  owners  of  it  find  that  they  can  obtain  a  highef 
and  higher  rent.  This,  as  I  have  explained,  is  btt- 
oaii^e  every  thing  that  is  useful  becomes  an  article 
of*  value,  that  is,  will  fetch  ajorice,  when  it  is  limited 
in  quantity.  ^ 

Some  persons  fancy  that  the   reason  i^hy  faritP 
fetches  a  rent,  is  bec:\nse  the  food,  iind  other  thing's, 
produced  by  land,  afford  the  necessai'y  support  or 
Vnan's  life.     But  they  do  not  consider  that  air,which^ 
^e  do  not  pay  for,  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  food ; 
A^d  that  no  one  would  pay  for  anything  wh'retf  he- 
might  have  without  payment     ff  good  land  weW  i%l^ 
abundant  in  thi«  country,  in  proportion  to  t4iepe<^ple^ 
as  it  is  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  America,  every  6<rti' 
might  take  as  much  as  he  pleased  for  nothing.     It 
Would  produce  corn  and  other  necessaries,  as  it  dbtfi 
nbw,  yet  he  would  pay  nothing  bat  the  labour  ttf^ 
cultivation.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  only -fcitidwf* 
land  for  which  no  one  would  pay  rent  is  that  which 
will  produce  nothing,  and  is  of  no  use  at  all ;  like' 
the  shindes  of  the   b6ach  on  many   parts  <of  thSiy 
Qoast*    HgWever  scarce  land  (or  any  other  idrtfefey 
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mav  be,  no  ope  will  pay  for  that  which  Is  useieti  i 
and,  however  useful  it  may  be,  he  \yill  not  pay  for 
Ihat  which  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  had  for  nothing. 
As  was  explained  in  a  former  Lesson,  the  value  of 
anything  is  not  caused  by  its  scarcity  alone^  or  by 
its  usefulness  alone^  but  by  both  together. 

Some,  again,  fancy  tiiat  the  rent  is  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  which  the  owner  of  the  soil  (or 
tandlord,  as  he  is  called.)  has  laid  out  in  inclosing 
the  land,  manuring  it,  and  bringing  it  injo  culti^^ 
yation.  And  most  of  our  land  certainly  has  iii  this 
tvay  cost  the  lanc^lord  a  great  expense,  which  hd 
Would  not  have  bestowed,  if  he  bad  not  expected  to 
be  repaid  by  the  rent.  But  it  is  not  this  expense 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  rents  being  paid.  For  if 
he  had  laid  out  ever  so  much  in  trying  to  improve 
the  land,  still,  if  he  did  not  bring  it  to  produce  the 
more,  he  would  not  obtain  the  higher  rent.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  though  your  land  may  have  cost 
you  nothing,  still,  if  it  will  produce  anything,  and 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  for  every  body,  you  may 
ftlways  obtain  a  rent  for  it.  There  are  chalk-do>S^n^ 
and  other  hilJy  pastures  of  great  extent,  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  which  have  never  had  any  eX'- 
pense  laid  out  on  them.  But  they  naturally  produce 
Arass  for  sheep;  and  farmers  accordingly  pay  rent 
lot  them.  » 

Again,  there  are  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  rocks 
tvhich  are  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  are  covered 
by  the  sea  at  every  ti<le.  On  these  there  grows  na- 
turally a  kind  of  sea-weed  called  kali,  or  kelp; 
which  ia  regularly  cut  and  carried  away  to  be  dried 
and  burnt,  lor  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  used  in  making 
soap  and  glass.  These  rocks  are  let  by  the  owners 
of  them  to  those  who  make  a  trade  of  gathering  this 
kelp  for  sale.  Now,  you  see  by  this,  that  rent  can* 
Hot  <lepe^d  on  the  land's  producing  food  for  man,  or 
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m  th«  expenses  iaid  out  In  bringing  it  Hitp  ftitffrt? 
tidn.  For  there  is  rent  paid  for  these  rocks,  though 
they  produce  no  food,  and  though  they  never  liave 
been,  or  can  be,  cultivated. 

Sometimes,  again,  rent  is  paid  for  a  piece  of 
ground  on  account  of  its  situation^  even  though 
nothing  grows  on  it.  A  fisherman,  for  instance, 
may  be  glad  to  rent  a  piece  of  the  sea-beach,  in  a 
spot  where  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  draw  ^«  ^' 
boat,  and  spread  his  nets  to  dry,  and  build  h 
t9ffe  and  storehouses. 
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tXTTINO   AND   HtSINO — CONTINUED. 

SoitB  persotis  are  apt  to  think  that  a  high  prfcft 
of  com,  and  other  provisions,  is  caused  by  high 
rents;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the 
high  rent  of  land  that  causes  the  high  price  of  comr; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  high  rent  of  land  is  the 
effect  of  the  high  price  of  th~  corn  and  other  tiiingji 

f)roduced  by  th&land.  It  is  plain  that  rents  do  not 
essen  the  supply  of  corn,  and  the  price  of  ctirn 
depends  on  the  supply  brought  to  market,  compared 
•with  the  number  of  people  who  want  to  i>^f*  '"  S^pi 
pose  all  landlords  were  to  agree  to  lower  their  rents 
one-half,  the  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  the  Quan- 
tity of  corn  raised,  would  remain  the  same,  and  so 
would  the  number  of  mouths  that  want  corn,.  The 
farmer,  therefore,  would  get  the  same  price  for  his 
corn  as  he  does  now  ;  the  only  difference  would  be 
that  he  would  be  so  much  the  richer,  and  the  land- 
lord so  much  the  poorer:  the  labourers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  would  be  no  better  olT  than 
^eCare. 
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^  jgut  some  persons  sny,  that  if  rents  were  lower 
thS  ftn-mers  could   aQbrU  to  pay  higlier  wage*  to 
^heir  labourers  ;  but   those  who  talk   so^  coiil'cVund 
together  a  p<ij/mjntund  a  gift.     Wages  are  n  pay- 
hient  lor  the  use jbf  a  hian's  labotir  ibV  a  certain 
time :  and  as  long  as  the  price  of  corn  remains  the 
same,  the  day's  work  of  the  thrasher  would  not  be 
worth  more  to  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  on  ac- 
cojJiU  of  the  farmer's  having  become  a  richer  man 
than  formerly.  ■  JNfo  doubt,  the  richer  any  one  is,  the* 
better  he  ican  afford- to  besiaiv a  gift,  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  either  on  his  labourers,  or  on  the 
iradesmen  he  deals  with,  or  on  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    But  a  pair  of  shoes  is  not  worth  the  more 
to  him  on  acGoant  of  his  being  rich;  though  he  can 
afford,  if  he  thinks  fit,  out  df  kihclness  and  charity, 
to  make  the  shoemaker  a  present  of  double  the  price 
fofthem;  and  so,  also,  a  day's  work  in  thrashing  or 
•pfpHghing,  is  not  wo^ih  tlw^  mope  to  hrm  on  acoo^t 
iojthis  beingritiher,iliougli^  he  may  choose  to  bQSt^#) 
<a  gift  on  the  thrasher  or  ploughman,     it  is  plamif^ 
;therefor«y  that  ina king  farmers  richer  and  laAdtoi'di^l 
poorer,  viro13td*  make  no  change   in  what  is  paid  a*^ 
^ages.     The  farmer  would  have  more  to  give^  if  his^' 
were  4'sposed  to  give  away  his  money ;  and  the 
{aiQdlord  vvQulcl  iiave  less  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to>' 
siippose  that  itfore  would  be  given  away  altogether- 
thaxi' there  is  lib w.  '        -*         *   /    V  ^ . ' 

.  ^^acf'^if  all  rents  v^rere  to  he  entirely  abolished,^ 
and  every  fcu'iiier  were  to  keep  Uie  land  he  now  oc-  • 
I  cupies,  vyithout  paying  anything  for  it,  this  woulit^?^ 
I  only  be  taking  away  the  land  Troni  one  man  and?:.^^ 
i  giving  it  to  another;  the  one  would  be  robbed  anil^~: 
!    th^  other  enriched,  but  the  supply  of  corn,  ahd  thei ' 

price  of  it,  would  not  be  altered  by  such  a  robbery* '^^ 
I    Or,  ftgau),  if  you  were  to  make  a  law  for  loweritig^r 
i'eats,  i»&  that  the  land  should  litiU  remain  the  pru^^'* 
i    ttorty  olr  those  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  but.  tlMfct^^ 
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tbey  should  i^ot  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  iff 
inuch  an  acre  for  it ;  the  only  efibct  of  this  would 
be,  that  the  landlord  would  no  longer  let  his  land 
to  a  farmer,  but  would  take  it  into  his  own  hands, 
&i  employ  a  bailiff  to  look  after  it  for  him. 

This  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  coun-^ 
tries  abroad  ;  but  the  land  is  seldom  so  well  culti- 
vated on  that  plan,  as  when  it  is  let  to  a  farmer  who 
had  been  bred  to  the  business,  and  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  his  making  the  most  of  his  farnl.  ^ 
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PIVI8I0N   OF   LABOUR. 
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v^OaeiRyB  the  accommodation  of  the  most  oom* 
iiBi[Ci4'a>^cer  or  day-labourer,  in  a  dvllized;  aiK| 
ihr^iB^  couhtrv,  and  yoii  will  })erceive,  &at  thir 
Qumbei:  of  peojJe,  of  whose  industry  a  part,  thdugh 
buit  a  small  part,  has  been  employed  in  proouriDg 
him  this  accommodation,  exceeds  all  compatation. 
T4mb  woollen  coat,  for  example,  which  covers  the 
di«y-Iabourer,  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  ii 
IfalB'  piroducer  of  the  joint  labour  of'a  great  ittitttt^ 
of  workmen.  The  shepherc^  the  sorter  of  the 
wooly  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  thii 
l|>iDner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arts^  is 
QT^r  to  complete  even  this  homely  productioiL 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  rmat 
hav(»  been  employed,  in -transporting  the  materiall 
from ■  som*. of  those  workmen  to  others,  who'ofteii 
Hv»  ina  vesy  distant  part  of  the  country!    Hwm 

noioii^  eongnerce  and  nav^adoh  in.  parttcu&rr 
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friany  ihlp-builders,  lailors,  fail-mftken*  r^pft 
makers,  must  have  been  employed,  in  order  to  bnn'g 
together  the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the 
dyer,  which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world  !  What  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  producie  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of 
those  workmen  !  To  say  nothing  of  such  compli- 
cated machines,  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the  mill  of 
the  fuHer,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us 
consider  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  form  that  very  simple  machine,  the  shears, 
with  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The 
miner,  the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the 
ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  char- 
^o&\  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  smeiting-house,  the 
prick-maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  at* 
tend  the  furnace,  the  mill-wright,  the  forger,  the 
tmith,  must,  all  of  them,  join  their  different  arts  in 
order  to  produce  them.  Were  we  to  examine,  in  the 
fame  manner,  all  the  different  parts  of  liis  dre^s  ah(| 
household  furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he 
wears  next  his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  bis  feet, 
the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and  all  the  diiierent  part* 
which  compose  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at  which  ho 
prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he  makes  uie 
of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  ihe 
earth,  and  brought  to  him,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea 
and  a  U>ne  land-carriage,  all  the  other  utensils  of  his 
kitchen,  all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and 
forks,  the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he 
serves  up  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  different  hands 
employed  in  preparing  his  bread  and  iiis  beer»  the 
glass  window  which  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  light, 
and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing  .that  beau- 
tiful and  happy  invention,  without  which  these 
northern  parts  of  the  world  could  scarce  hsre 
•EfibtdecT  a  very  comfoitabfo  habitation,  tog«ther;«ilk 
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ttfe  tools  o(  all  the  different  workmen  employed  ih 
producing  these  different  conveniences : — if  we 
examine,  I  say,  all  these  things,  and  consider  what 
a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each  o^ 
t'hem,  we  shall  be  sensibly,  that,  without  the  assist* 
ance  and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very 
mfiancjst  person  in  a  civilized  country,  could  not  be 
pi*ovided,  even  according  to  what  we  very  falsely 
imagine  the  easy  and  simple  manner  in  which  he  is 
commonly  accommodated.  Compared,  indeed,  with 
the  more  extravagant  luxury  of  thie  great,  his  ac- 
eommodation  must,  no  doubt,  appear  extremely 
simple  and  easy  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  tru^,  perhaps, 
that  the  accommodation  of  a  European  prince  does 
not  always  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious 
and  frugal  peasant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the 
latter  exceeds  that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  ab- 
solute masters  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thou- 
sand naked  savages.  Smith, 
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It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  gradually  from  its  first  mean  state,  by  the 
successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds;  to  consider 
the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  in  which,  perhaps, 
the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to  cross  a  brook 
swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged  at  last  into  a  ship  of 
war,  attacking  fortresses,  terrifying  nations,  setting 
storms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  visiting  the  re* 
motest  parts  of  the  globe.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
£rst  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of  htat, 
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melted  into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  exores- 
belices  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would  have 
imagined,  that,  in  this  shnpeless  lump,  lav  concealed 
80  many  conveniences  Of  life,  ns  would,  in  time, 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? 
Yet,  by  some  such  fortuitous  liquefaction,  was  niun- 
klnd  taught  to  procure  n  body,  at  once,  in  a  high 
degree,  solid  and  transparent, — which  might*  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the 
wind  ; — which  niight  extend  the  sight  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  new  ranges  of  existence  ;  and  charm  him, 
at  one  time,  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  ma- 
terial creation ;  and,  at  another,  with  the  endless 
subordination  of  animal  life ; — and,  what  is  of  yet 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  confer- 
ring thef  highest  and  most  lasting  plenisureif  t  He  Wds 
enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  nature,  and  the 
beauty  to  behold  herself.  Johnson. 
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PRINTING. 

Thb  art  <y{  printing,  in  all  its  numerous  depart- 
ments, is  essentially  an  art  of  copyin^l  Under  its 
two  great  divisions,  viz.  printing  from  hollow  lines^ 
as  in  copperplate,  and  printing  from  surface  as  in 
block-printing,  are  comprised  numerous  arts. 
«  Copperplate  printing, — >ln  this  instance  the  copiM 
ixt  mad*^  bf  tranferring  to  paper^  by  meant  of 
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pressure,  a  thick  ink,  from  the  hollows  and  lines  cut 
m  the  copper. 

Engraving  on  steel. — This  is  an  art  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  engraving  on  copper,  except  that 
the  number  of  copies  is  far  less  limited.  A  bank- 
note engraved  as  a  copperplate,  will  not  give  above 
three  thousand  impressions  without  a  sensible  deteri- 
oration. Two  impressions  of  a  bank-note  engraved 
on  steel  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  any  confidence,  which  was  the 
earlier  impression.  One  of  these  was  a  proof  fronri 
among  the  first  thousand,  and  the  other  was  taken 
after  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  had 
been  printed  off.  ' 

Music-printing. — Music  is  usually  printed  from 
pewt6r  plates,  on  which  the  characters  have  been 
impressed  by  steel  punches.  The  metal  being  much 
sorter  than  copper,  is  liable  to  scratches,  which  de- 
lain  a  small  portion  of  the  ink.  This  is  the  reason 
of  the  dirty  appearance  of  printed  music.  Some^ 
times,  also,  it  is  printed  with  moveable  type ;  and 
occasionally  the  musical  characters  are  printed  on 
the  paper  and  the  lines  printed  afterwards. 

Calico-printing  from  cylinders. — Many  of  the 
patterns  on  printed  calicoes  are  copies  by  printing 
from  copper  cylinders,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  on  which  the  desired  pattern  has  been 
previously  engraved.  One  portion  of  the  cylinders 
IS  exposed  to  the  ink,  whilst  an  elastic  scraper  of 
stuffed  leather,  by  being  pressed  forcibly  against 
another  part,  removes  all  superfluous  ink  from  the 
surface  previously  to  its  reaching  the  cloth.  A 
piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards  in  length  rolls 
through  this  press  and  is  printed  in  four  or  i)y6 
minutes. 

Printing  from  perforated  sheets  of  metal,  or 
Stencilling. — Very  thin  brass  is  sometimes  perfo- 
rated in  the  form  of  letters  ;  this  is  placed  on  any 
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pubitanee  which  it  is  required  to  mark,  and  «  brush 
dipped  in  jiiome  paint  is  passed  over  the  brass.  This 
method,  which  affords  rather  a  coarse  copy,  is  some- 
times used  for  paper  with  which  rooms  are  cov(Bre4t 
and  more  especially  for  the  borders. 

The  beautiful  red  cotton  handkerchiefs  dyed  at 
Glasgow  have  their  pattern  given  to  them  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  this,  except  that  instead  of  printing 
from  a  pattern,  the  reverse  operation — that  of  disr 
pharging  a  part  of  the  colour  from  a  cloth  already 
dyed — is  performed.  A  number  of  handkerchiefs 
are  pressed  with  very  great  force  between  two  plates 
of  metal,  which  are  similarly  perforated  with  round 
or  lozenge-shaped  holes,  l^he  upper  plate  of  metal 
Is  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and  a  fluid  which  has  the 
property  of  discharging  the  dye  is  poured  upon  that 
plate.  Thi3  liquid  passes  through  the  holes  in  tho 
metal,  and  also  through  the  calico ;  but  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  opposite  all  the  parts  of  the  plates 
not  cut  away,  it  does  not  spread  itself  beyond  the 
patterq. 


ILESSON  XV. 


PRINTING— CONTINUED, 


PaiNTiNO  from  surface  is  of  more  frequent  ap- 
plication in  the  arts  than  that  which  has  just  been 
described. 

Printing  from  wooden  blocks. — A  block  of  box- 
wood is,  in  this  instance,  the  substance  out  of  which 
the  pattern  is  formed.  The  design  being  sketched 
upon  it,  the  workman  cuts  away  with  sharp  tools 
*Tery  part  except  the  lines  to  be  represented  in  th« 
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hnpreiiioQ.  t*ht8  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  pro* 
cess  of  engraving  on  copper,  in  which  every  line  to 
be  represented  is  cut  away.  The  ink,  instead  of 
filling  the  cavities  cut  in  the  wood,  is  spread  upon 
the  surface  which  remains,  and  is  thence  transferred 
to  the  paper. 

Printing  from  moveable  types. — Tfus  is  the  most 
important  in*  its  influence  of  all  the  arts  of  copying. 
If  possesses  a  singiihir  peculinrity.  in  the  immense 
suhdivisiori  of  the  pnrts  thnt  form  the  pntfern.  After 
that  pntiern  has  furnished  thousands  of  copies,  the 
same  individual  elements  may  be  arranged  again 
and  again  in  other  forms,  and  thus  supply  multitudes 
of  originals,  from  each  of  which  thousands  of  their 
copied  impressions  may  flow. 

Printing  from  stereotype. — This  mode  of  pro- 
ducing copies  is  very  similHr  to  the  preceding;  but 
as  the  original  pattern  is  incapable  of  change,  it  is 
only  applied  to  cases  where  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber ot  copies  are  demanded,  or  where  the  work 
consists  of  figures,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
insure  accuracy. 

Calico  printing  from  blocks. — This  is  a  mode  of 
copying,  by  surface-printing,  from  the  ends  of  small 
pieces  of  copper- wire,  of  various  forms,  fixed  into 
a  block  of  Wood.  They  are  all  of  one  uniforrn 
height,  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  cibove  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  and  are  arranged  by  the  mak«r 
into  any  required  pattern.  If  the  block  be  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  on  which  ink  of 
any  colour  has  been  uniformly  spread,  the  projecting 
copper  wires  receive  a  portion,  which  they  give  up 
when  applied  to  the  colico  to  be  printed.  By  this 
plan,  after  the  flovver  of  a  rose,  for  example,  has  been 
printed  with  one  set  of  blocks,  the  leaves  may  be 
printed  of  another  colour  by  a  diflerent  set. 

Printing  oil-cloth. — After  the  canvass,  which 
U>rm»  the  basis  of  oil-cloth,  has  been  covered  with 
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paint  of  one  uniform  tint,  the  remainder  of  ^jhe  pro* 
cesses  which  it  passes  through,  are  a  series  of 
copyings  from  surface  printing,  from  patterns  formed 
iipon  wooden  blocks  \'ery  similar  to  tho"?e  employed 
by  the  calico  printer.  Each  colour  requires  a  dis- 
tinct set  of  blocks,  and  thus  those  oil-cloths  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  colours  are  most  expensive. 

Lithographic  printing. — This  is  another  mode  of 
producing  copies  in  almost  unlimited  number.    The 
original  which  supplies  the  copies  is  a  drawing  rrade 
on  a  iitone  of  slightly   porous  nature;  the  ink  em- 
ployed for  tracing  it  is  made  of  such  greasy  mate- 
Hals  that  when  water  is  poured  over  the  stone  it 
shall  not  wet  the  lines  of  the  drawing.     When  a 
roller  covered  with  printing  ink.  which  is  of  an  oilr 
nature,  is  passed  over  the  stone  previously  weiteJ, 
the  water  prevents  tiiis  ink   from  adhering  to  the 
>  uncovered    portions ;    whilst  the  ink    used   in    the 
■  drawing  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  printing  ink 
:  iidheres  to  it.     In  this  state,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be 
.  placed   upon   the  stone,  and  then  passed   under  a 
press,  the  printing  ink   will  be  transferred  to  the 
paper,  leaving  the  ink  used  In  the  drawing  still  ad- 
hering to  the  stone. 

Register  printing. — It  is  sometimes  thought  ne- 
cessary to  print  from  a  wooden  block,  or  stereotype 
plate,  the  same  pattern  reversed  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  paper.  The  effect  of  this,  which  is 
technically  called  Register-printings  y  to  make  it 
appear  as  if  the  ink  had  penetrated  through  thp 
paper,  and  rendered  the  pattern  visible  on  the  other 
fide.  If  the  subject  chosen  contains  many  fine  lines, 
it  seems  at  first  si'jht  very  difficult  to  effect  so  exact  a 
super-position  of  the  two  patterns,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  piece  of  paper,  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  the  slightest  deviation  ;  yet  the  pro- 
cess is  extremely  simple.  The  block  which  gives 
the  impression  is  always  accurately  brought  down  XQ 
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the  same  place  by  means  of  a  hinge ;  this  spot  is 
covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  leather  stretched  over  it; 
the  block  is  now  inked,  nnd  being  brought  down  to 
its  place,  gives  an  impression  of  the  pattern  to  the 
leather:  it  is  then  turned  back  ;  and  being  inked  a 
secoji4  timev  the  paper  intended  to  be  printed  is 
placed  upon  the  leather,  v/hen  the  block  again  de- 
scending, the  upper  surface  of  the  paper  is  printed 
from  the  block,  and  its  under  surface  takes  up  the 
impression  from  the  leather.  Babbage. 


LESSON  XVI. 


PIBST-RATE    MAN-OF-WAR. 


Of  all  the  arts  and  professions  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  attract  a  particular  notice,  no  one  appears 
more  astonishing  and  marvellous  than  that  of  naVi-" 

frtioHj  in  the  state  in  which  it  at  present  exists, 
his  cannot  be  made  more  evident  than  by  taking^  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  sn. all  craft  to  which  na-, 
yigation  owes  its  origin,  and  comparing  them  to  a 
majestic  Jirst-rate  man-of-war^  containing. one  thoUf 
sand  .iiien,  with  their  provisions,  drink,  furniture, 
apparej,  and  other  necessaries,  for  many  rtontha,,. 
besides  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  g,n(l; 
bearing  all  this  heavy  apparatus  safely  to  the  most, 
distant  shores.  ;  A  man  in  health  consumes,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  about  eight  pounds  of' 
victuals  and  drink:  consequently,   eight  thousand  ' 
pounds  of  provisions  are  daily  requisite  in  such  a 
ship.     Let  her  be  supposed,  then,  to  be  ritted  qu| 
for   three  gnpnths,  and  it  will  be   found,  that  she 
must  be  Imeia.  with  720,000  pounds  of  provisions. 
A  large  forty-two  pounder,  if  made  of  brass  weighs 
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6,100  pounds,  and  about  5,500  if  of  fron;  and,  in 
general,  there  are  twenty-eight  or  thirty  of  these  on 
the  lower  gun-decit,  on  board  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
guns  ;  the  weight  of  these,  exclusive  of  that  of  their 
carriages,  amounts  to  183,000  pounds.  On  the 
middle  gun-deck  are  thirty  twenty-four  pounders, 
each  weighing  about  5,100  pounds,  and,  therefore, 
collectively,  153,000  pounds;  and  the  weight  of  the 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  twelve-pounders  on  the 
Upper  gun-deck,  amounts  to  about  75,400  pounds ; 
that  of  the  fourteen  six-pounders  oh  the  quarter- 
deck, forecastle,  and  poop,  to  about  26,000  pounds  ; 
and,  besides  these,  there  are,  in  the  round-tops, 
three  pounders  and  swivels.  If  to  this  be  added, 
that  the  complete  charge  of  a  forty-two  pounder 
weighs  about  sixty-four  pounds  ;  and  that  at  least 
one  hui^dred  charges  are  required  for  each  gun,  this 
will  be  found  to  amount  nearly  to  ^he  same  weight 
as  the  guns  themselves.  In  addition  also  to  this, 
the  reflection  must  be  made,  th  every  ship  nftust 
have,  to  provide  against  exigencies,  at  least  another 
set  of  sails,  cables,  cordage,  and  tackling,  which, 
taken  together,  amount  to  a  considerable  weight ; 
the  stores,  likewise,  consisting  of  planks,  pitch,  and 
tow ;  the  chests  belonging  to  the  officers  and  sea- 
nien  ;  the  surgeon's  stores  ;  and  various  other  arti- 
cles requisite  on  a  long  voyage ;  with  the  small  arms, 
bayonets,  swords,  and  pistols,  make  no  inconsidera- 
ble load.  To  this  must  be  finally  added,  the  weight 
of  the  crew  ;  so  that  one  of  these  first-rates  carries, 
at  the  least,  2,162  tons  burden,  or  4,324,000  pounds ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  steered  and  governed  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  smallest  boat, 
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L,ESSON  XVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXTRACTS. 

The  accumulation  of  skill  and  science  wnici*, 
have  been  directed  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing manufactured  goods,  has  not  been  beneficial 
to  that  country  alone  in  which  it  is  concentrated ; 
distant  kingdoms  have  participated  in  its  advan- 
tages. The  luxurious  natives  of  the  East,  and  the 
rader  inhabitants  of  the  African  desert,  are  alike 
indebted  to  our  looms.  The  produce  of  our  facto- 
t'ie&  has  preceded  even  our  most  enterprising  travel-^ 
lers.  The  cotton  of  India  is  conveyed  by  British 
ships  round  half  our  planet,  to  be  woven  by  British 
skill  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire :  it  is  again  set 
in  rhotion  by  British  capital ;  and  transported  to  the 
very  plains  whereon  it  grew,  is  re-purchased  by  the 
lords  of  the  soil  which  gave  it  birth,  at  a  cheaper 
price  thain  that  at  which  their  coarser  machinery 
enables  them  to  manufacture  it  themselvesf. 

Various  operations  occur  in  the  arts  in  which  the 
assistance  of  an  additional  hand  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  the  workman,  and  in  these  cases 
tools  or  machines  of  the  simplest  structure  come  to 
our  aid  ;  vices  of  different  forms,  in  which  the  ma- 
terial to  be  wrought  is  firmly  grasped  by  screws, 
are  of  this  kind,  and  are  used  in  almost  every  work- 
shop; but  a  more  striking  example  may  be  found  in 
the  trade  of  the  nail-maker. 

Somo  kinds  of  nails,  such  as  those  used  for  de- 
fending the  so!<^s  of  coarse  shoes,  called  hob-nails, 
require  a  particular  form  of  the  head,  which  is  made 
by  the  stroke  of  a  die ;  the  workman  holds  the  red-*^ 
hot  rod  of  iron  out  of  which  he  forms  them  in  hia 
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left  hand,  with  his  right  hand  ho  hamrc  :rs  the  end 
of  it  into  a  point,  and  cutting  the  proper  length 
almost  off,  bends  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  He  puts 
this  into  a  hole  in  a  small  stake-iron,  immediately 
under  a  hammer  connected  with  a  trendle,  which 
has  a  die  sunk  in  its  surface  corresponding  to  the 
intended  form  of  the  head ;  and  having  given  one 
part  of  the  form  to  the  head  by  the  small  hammer 
in  his  hand,  he  moves  the  treadle  with  his  foot, 
which  disengages  the  other  hammer  and  completes 
the  figure  of  the  head ;  the  returning  stroke  pro- 
duced by  the  movement  of  the  treadle  striking  the 
finished  nail  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  was  retained. 
Without  this  substitution  of  his  foot  for  another 
hand,  the  workman  would,  probably,  be  obliged  to 
heat  the  nails  twice  over. 

In  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  the  length  of  the 
blade  renders  it  necessary  that  the  workman  should 
move  readily,  so  as  to  bring  every  part  on  the  anvil 
ill  quick  succession;  this  is  effected  by  .placing  him 
in  a  seat  suspended  by  ropes  fro  no  the  ceilingf  sq 
that  he, is  enabled,  with  little  bodily  exertion,  by* 
pressing  his  feet  against  the  block  which  supports, 
the  anvil,  to  vary  his  distance  to  any  required  ex- 
tent. In  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  ^n  art  in 
which  this  contrivance  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
it  has  only  been  recently  applied. 

,  fti  riyetting  together  thejron  plates,  out  of  which 
steam-engine  boilers  are  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  as  close  a  joint  as  possible  ;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  using  the  rivets  red  hot ;  while  they  are 
m  that  state  the  two  plates  of  iron  are  rivetted  to- 
gMher,  and  the  contraction  which  the  rivet  under-. 
go^i  in  cooling  draws  them  together  with  a  forpe, 
which  is  only  limited  by  the  tenacity  of  the  metal 
of  ^hicli  the  rivet  itself  is  made. 
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f.  ".^ 
The  process  of  engraving  upon  gems  is  one  re- 
quiring considerable  time  and  skill.  ,  The  seals  iJiiiS 
produced  can,  therefore,  never  become  corDniop ; 
imitations,  however,  have  been  made  of  various  de- 
gree§  o^resemblsnce,  The  colour  which  is  gi  ven  to 
gja«s,'is,,  jierhaps,  the  most  ^uccepsful  ,p^rt  of  the 
iffiitution.  A  small  cylindrical  rod  ofcoloured  gUisr. 
is,  heated  in  the  flame  of-  a  blow-pipe,  until  the  ex- 
tremity becomes  soft.  The  operator  Uien  pinches 
it  betwen  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  nippers,,  whicii  are 
fornaed  of  bra^,aDd  .oj?  one^sideof  >ybicb  has  been 
qaryed  in  relief  the  device  intended  for  the  seal.  By 
this  system  of  copying  they  are  so  royii^lied,  that 
at  Birmingham  the  more  .ordinary  kinds  are  to  be 
purchased  at  threepence  a  dozen.  ,'j 

«  Engravinffi^y  pressure  iS  one  of  the  most  beautifu! 
in^tajjic^siofthe  art  of  copying  earned  to  an  almost 
ijnli^nited  extent ;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  it, 
can  be  executed,  and  the  precision  with  >vhich  the 
finest  traces  of  the  graving  tool  93»  be  transferred 
from  steel  to  copper,  or  eyen  from  hard  steel  to  soft 
steel,  are  most  unexpected.  An  engraving  is  fiist 
made  upon  spft.steel,  which  is  hardened  by  a  pecu- 
liar prqce^  vvithpuft  in  the  least  injuring  it^delicacy« 
A  cyJindei:,  of  soft  steel,,  pressed  svith  great  foi-.^.e 
against  the  hardened  st^el  engraying,.is  now  mnde 
to  roll  slowly  backward  jxnd  forward  over  it,  thus 
receiving  the  dieaign,  but  in  relief.  This  is  in  its 
Uura*  hardened  v  without  injury  ;  and  if  it  be  rolied 
slowly  to  and  fro  with  sitrong  pi^ssurvC  onsucces'sive 
plates  of  copper,  it  yvill  imprint,  on  a  ijhonsantj  of 
the nqi  a  perfect /acrsi'wi'/ept  the  original  steel  en- 
gray  i  rig,  from  vybich  it  resuUed.  Thus  the  number 
of  copies  producible  from  the  same  desimi  is  malfl 
plied  a  thousand-fold.  But  even  this  is  very  far 
short  of  ihejimitg  to  which  this  process  niay  be  e:^- 
teiided.  The  hardened  steel  roller,  bearing;  the 
.;...'■  23      ■        ■  -^-  ^■  •  ■■■  ;  . 
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design  upon  it  in  relief,  may  be  employed  to  make  a 
few  of  its  first  impressions  upon  plates  of  soft  steely 
and  these  being  hardened  become  the  representatives 
of  the  original  engraving,  and  may,  in  their  turn,  be 
made  the  parents  of  other  rollers,  each  generating 
copperplates  like  their  prototype. 

The  metal  to  be  converted  into  wire  is  made  of  a 
dylindrical  form,  and  drawn  forcibly  through  circular 
Holes  in  plates  of  steel :  at  each  passage  it  becomes 
smaller;  and  when  finished,  its  section  at  any  point 
is  a  precise  copy  of  the  last  hole  through  which  it 
passed.  For  many  purposes  of  the  arts,  wire,  th6 
section  of  which  is  square,  or  half  round,  is  required  : 
the  same  method  of  making  it  is  pursued,  except 
that  the  holes  through' w^ich  it  is  drawn  are  in  such 
Cases  themselves  square,'or  half  round,  or  of  what- 
ever other  form  the  wire  is  recfuired  to  be.  A  spe- 
cies of  wire  is  made,  the  section  of  which  resembles 
a  fitar  with  from  six  to  twelve  rays;  this  is  called 
]iinion  wire,  and  is  used  by  the  clock-makers. 

Badbags 


BESSON  XVIII. 

EMPLOYMENT   or    RfATElilAlJs   OF   LITTLB   VALUE. 

Among  the  causes* vC'hich  teiid  to  the'  cheap  pro- 
duction of  any  article,*  and  which  reqtih'e  additional 
capital,  may  be  mentioiied^  the  care  \<r1iifch  is  taken 
to  allow  no  part  of  the  raw  product,' out' of  which  it 
is  '^rmed,  to  be  absolutely  v^asted.'  An  atte'iition 
to  this  circumstance  sometimes  causes  the  union  df 
two  trades  in  one  factorv,  which  otherwise  wdilld 
Iiave  been  separated."     A'ii  onu»iioration  of  the  arts 
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to  which  the  horns  of  cnttle  are  applicable,  furnishes 
a  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  economy. 

The  tanner  who  has  purchased  the  hides,  separates 
the  horns  and  sells  tnem  to  the  makers  of  combs 
and  lanterns.  The  horn  consists  of  two  parts ;  an 
outward  horny  case,  and  the  inward  conical-shaped 
substance,  somewhat  between  hardened  hair  and 
bone.  The  first  process  consists  of  separating 
these  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  bjow  against  a  block 
of  wood.  The  horny  outside  is  then  cut  into  three 
portions. 

The  lowest  of  these,  next  the  root  of  the  horn, 
after  being  rendered  flat,  is  made  into  combs. _ 

The  middle  of  the  horn,  after  being  flattened  by 
he'at,  and  its  transparency  improved  by  oil,  is  split 
into  thin  layers,  and  forms  a  substitute  for  glass  in' 
lanterns  of  the  commonest  kinds. 
:  The  tip  of  the  horn  is  used  by  the  makers  of 
knife-handles,  and  tor  the  tops  of  whips,  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  interior  or  cone  of  the  horn  is  boiled  down 
in  water.  A  large  quantity  of  ikt  rises  to  the  sur- 
face :  this  is  put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of 
yellow  soapv 

The  liquid  itself  is  used  as  a  kind  of  glue,  and  is' 
purchased  by  the  cloth-dressers  for  stiffening.  , 

The  bony  substance,  which  remains  behind,  is 
ground  down,  and  sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure. 

The  shavings  which  form  the  refuse  of  the  lantern-' 
niaker  are  cut  into  various  figures,  and  painted  and 
used  as  toys,  which  curl  up  when  placed  on  the 
palm  of  a  warm  hand.  .       ^ 

The  skins  used  by  the  gold-beater  are  produced 
from  the  offal  of  animals.  The  hoofs  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  other  horny  refuse,  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  that  beautful, 
yellow,  crystallized  salt,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
shops  of  some  of  our  chemists. 
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The  worn-out  saucepans  and  tin  ware  of  our 
kitchens,  when  be^vond  the  reach  of  the  tinker's  art, 
{\re  not  utterly  worthless.  We  sometimes  meet  ca;ts 
loaded  with  old  tin  kettles  and  worn-out  iron  coal- 
scuttles traversing  our  streets.  These  have  not  yet 
completed  their  useful  course ;  the  less  corroded 
parts  are  cut  into  strips,  punched  with  small  holes, 
and  varnished  with  a  coarse  black  varnish,  for  the 
use  of  the  trunk-maker,  who  protects  the  edges  and 
angles  of  his  boxes  with  them  ;  the  remainder  are 
qonveyed  to  the  manufacturing  chemists  in  the  out- 
sjtirts  of  the  town,  who  employ  them,  in  conjunction 
with  pyroligrieous  acid,  in  making  a  black  dye  for 
the  use  of  calico  printers. 

.  Economy  of  Manufactures. — Babbage. 
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SECnON  V. 


LESSON  I. 


COMPLAINT    OF    THE    DYING    YEAR. 


-Babbage. 


'>t  "!<»  fQi'ifiB 


"I  am,"  said  he,  "the  son  of  old  father  T/me, ancj 
*'the  last  of  a  numerous  progenoy  ;  for  he  has  had 
"no  less  than  several  thousands  of  us;  but  it  has 
"ever  been  his  fate  to  see  one  child  expire  before 
"another  was  born.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
"his  own  constitution  is  beginning  to  break  up,  and 
"that  when  he  has  given  birth  to  a  hundred  or  two 
"more of  us,  his  family  will  be  complete,  and  then 
"  he  himself  will  be  no  more," 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  account-book, 
and  turned  over  the  pace's  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
He  has  kept,  it  appears,  afi  accurate  account  of  the 
moments,  minutes,  hours,  and  months,  which  he  has 
issued,  and  subjoined  in  some  places  memorandums 
bf  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  of 
the  toss  he  has  sustained.  These  particulars  it 
would  be  tedious  to  detail,  but  we  must  notice  one 
circumstance  ;  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  h^fs 
accounts,  the  old  njan  was  much  affected,  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  ex- 
amined it.  This  was  the  register  of  the  lifty-tWo 
Sundays  which  he  had  issued;  and  which,  of  all  the 
wealth  he  had  to  dispose  of,  has  been,  it  appears, 
the  most  scandalously  wasted.  "  These,"  Siiid  he, 
"  were  my  most  precious  gifts.  1  leel,  however," 
said  he,  "  more  pity  than  indignation  towards  these 
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.*<  ofTenders,  since  they  were  far  greater  enemies  to 
**  themselves  than  to  me.  But  there  are  a  few  out- 
•*rageous  ones,  by  whom  I  have  been  defrauded  of 
"so  much  of  my  substance,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
"think  of  them  with  patience,  particularly  that  no- 
**  torious  thief  Procrastination,  of  whom  every  body 
"  has  heard,  and  who  is  well  known  to  have  wronged 
"my  venerable  father  of  so  much  of  his  property. 
"  There  are.  also  three  noted  ruffians.  Sleep,  Sloth, 
"and  Pleasure,  from  whom  I  have  suffijred  much; 
"  besides  a  certain  busybody  called  Dress,  v/hq, 
**  under  the  pretence  of  making  the  most  of  me,  and 
_"  taking  great  care  of  me,  steals  away  more  of  my 
"gifts  than  any  two  of  them. 

*' As  jtbr  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  1  have 
"performed  my  part  to\yards  my  friends  and  foes. 
"1  have  fultilled  my  utmost  prom.se,  and  been  more 
"  bountifullhan  many  of  my  predecessors.  My 
*•  twelve  fair  children  have,  each  in  their  turn,  aided 
"  my  exertions  ;  an^  their  various  tastes  and  dispo- 
"sitions  have  all  conduced  to  the  general  good. 
"Mild  i'efcrimr^/,  who  sprinkled  the  nuked  boughs 
**  with  delicate  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  ofl'er- 
"  ing  of  early  flowers,  was  not  of  more  essential 
"service  than  that  rude  blustering  boy  March,  y/yho, 
"though  violent  in  his  temper,  was  well-inlenlioned 
*'  and  useful.  April,  a  gentle,  tender-hearted  girl, 
"wept  for  his  loss,  yet  cheered  nje  with  many  a 
"smile.  June  came,  crowned  with  roses,  and 
"sparkling  in  sunbeams,  and  laid  up  a  store  ol  costly 
"ornaments  for  her  luxuriant  successors.  But  .1 
"  cannot  stop  to  enumerate  the  good  qualities  and 
"graces  of  all  my  children.  You,  my  poor  jDeccA»- 
"6er,  dark  in  your  complexion,  and  cold  in  your 
"temper,  greatly  resemble  my  ^rst-hovn,  January, 
"  with  ihisvdifl'erence,  that  he  was  most  prone  to  au- 
"ticipation,  and  you  to  r**flection.  '-^ 

**  It  is  very  likely  that,  at  least  after  my  decease 
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manv  may  reflect  upon  themselves  for  their  mis- 
conduct towards  me.  To  such  I  would  leave  it 
as  mv  dying  injunction,  not  to  waste  time  in  un- 
availing regret ;  all  their  wishes  and  repentance 
will  not  recall  me  to  life.  I  shall  never,  never 
return  !  I  would  rather  earnestly  recommend  to 
their  regard,  my  youthful  successor,  whose  appear- 
ance is  shortly  expected.  I  cannot  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  iptroduicis  him ;  h^t  I  would  fain 
hope  that  he  would  meet  witha  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  flattering  hon- 
ours which  greeted  my  birth,  and  the  fair  pro- 
mises which  deceived  my  hopes,  more  diligent 
exertion  and  more  persevering  eflbrts  may  be  ex- 
pected. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  honest 
endeavour  is  worth  ten  fair  promises.** 

HENDERSON' 


LESSON  n. 

WHAT   IS   TIME  ? 

I  ASK*D  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares. 
Wrinkled  and  curved,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs  ; 
«  Time  is  the  warp  of  \\^^r  ^  said  ;  "  Oh  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  wjell  !** 
I  ask'd  the  ancient,  venerable  dead, 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled  ; 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flow*d, 
"  Time  sow'd  the  seed,  we  reap  in  this  abcde !" 
I  ask*d  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 
Of  life  had  left  his  veins.—"  Time  1"  he  replied  ; 
"  Fve  lost  it  t    Ah,  the  treasure  1" — and  he  died. 
I  ask'd  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres. 
Those  bright  chronometera  of  days  and  years : 
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They  answered,  "Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare/' 

And  bade  us  for  eternity  prepare. 

I  ask'ci  the  Seasons,  in  their  annual  round, 

Which  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground  i 

Anfi  they  replied  (no  oracle  more  wise), 

« 'Tis  Folly's  bhink,  and  Wisdom's  highest  prize  f* 

Irgk'd  asi^ritkwt,  btltohl^e'shrtfek  >^*    ' 

That  pierc'd  ihy  soul  h  I  shudder  while  I  speak  ! 

It  ci^ed,  "A  particle,  a  speek,  a  mite 

*•  Of  endless  years,rduratiotl  infinite !" 

t)f  tilings  inanimate,  my  dial  I 

Consulted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply —  ■'  *' 

"Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well, 

«' The  path  of  glory,  or  the  path  of  hell." 

T  ask'd  my  Bibles  and^  methinks  it  said, 

"  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled  ;  ~ 

*'  Live  !  Live  to*day  I  to-nibrrow  never  yet 

"  On  uiiy  human  bemg  rose,  or  set." 

I  ask'd  old  Father  Time  himself  at  Itist; 

But  ill  a  moment  he  fl^w  swiftly  past  !-^ 

His  ciiariot  was  a  cloudi  the  viewless  wind 

His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  tirace  behind. 

1  ask'd  the  mighty  Artgel,  who  shall  stand 

One  foot  on  sea^  and  one  on  solid  land ; 

"By  Heaven  !*•  he  cried,  ••  I  ftWear  the  ntyStery's 

-*  Time   was,"  he  cried,   **  but  Time   Shall  be  no 
more !"  "  »  Marsden. 


LESSON  in. 

f  WBSTMINBTEa   ABBEY. 

When  I  am  iQ  a  serious  humour,  I  very  ofteii 
walk  by  myself  Hi  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the 
gloominess  of  the  place,  and  the  use  to  Which  it  is 
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applied,  with  the  solemnity  of  the  building  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill 
the  Wind  with  a  melancholy,  or  rather  thoughtful- 
hess,  th;it  is  not  disagreenbje.  I,  yesterday,  pissed 
the  whole  nfternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  church.'  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones 
and  iriscript  ons  that  I  met  with  in  those  several 
regions  ot"  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  no 
more  of  the  i)ur  ed  person,  but  that  he  was  born 
upon  one  day  and  died  upon  another;  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two 
circumstan6es^  that  are  common'to  ail  mankind.  J 
could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire  uprm 
the  departed  persons,  wlio  had  left  no  other  memo- 
rial of  them,  but  that  they  were  bdrn,  and  that  they 
died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave,  and  saw  in  every. 
ishovel-fuU  of  it  that  was  thrown  up,  the  fragment  of 
a  bone  or  skull,  intermixed  with  a  kind  of  fresh 
mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had  a 
t)lace  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon 
this  I  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innume- 
rable multitudes  of  people  lay  concealed  together 
under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral ;  how 
men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and 
soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  ci*umbled 
amongst  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  on6 
common  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  and  youth, 
with  old  age,  weakness  and  deformity,  lay  un- 
distinguished in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter^ 

After  having  surveyed  this  great  magazine  of 
mortality  as  it  were  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it  more 
particularly,  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on  seve- 
ral of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.    Some  of  thesawii^e 
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covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  tlie  praises  which  his 
friends  had  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others  so 
excessivelv  modest,  that  thev  deliver  the  character  of 
the  person  departed,  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. In  the  poetical  quarter  I  found  there  were 
Eoets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monuments  which 
ad  no  poets.  1  observed,  indeed,  that  the  present 
war  had  filled  the  church  with  many  of  those  unin- 
habited monuments,  which  had  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  whose  bodies  were,  perhaps?, 
buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  in  the  bosoTii 
of  the  ocean.  ■  'i 

*  I  know  that  entertainments  of  this  nature  are  apt 
to  raise  dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous 
minds  and  gloomy  imaginations  ;  but,  for  my  6wn 
part,  though  I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  be  melancholy ;  and  can,  therefore, 
take  a  view  of  Nature  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes 
with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  de- 
lightful ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myse|f 
with  those  objects  which  others  consider  with  terror. 
When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epi- 
taphs of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
but ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a 
tombfiftone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion',  when 
1  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves.  I  consider 
the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must 
quickly  follow :  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them  ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
placed  side  by  side,  or  the  writers  on  religion  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment,  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
Wben  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
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that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  yeara 
ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of 
us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 
together.  Spectator, 


LESSON  IV. 

■■      -    ■  » 

OCEAN. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll  1 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  dojth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  oWn ; 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uiicoffin'd,  and  un- 
known. ' '  ' 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise     dd 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
Ajid  send'st  him,  shivering,  in  thy  playful  sprav, 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay,       ,f 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :  there  let  him  \^j* 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake,         y 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, —  ^ 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
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Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
'Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
/Fhese  Qve  thy.toys^  and  aa  the  snowy  f)ak€), 
They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar; 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — • 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  they  1 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  fre6. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  fthore^  ohe/'  ' 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play— ' 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  bro,w — « 
Such  afii  ereatioii's  dawri  beheld,  th^ourollest  tiioW: 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

'plasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  all  in  time. 

Calm  or  convuls*d — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the'i)ole/or  in  the  torrid  clime .  .  .   ^, 

Dark-heaving  ;  boundless,  endless,  and  subume-— 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  ©n,ch  zone 

Obeys  ihe^i  '  thoti  gde^t  lorth,  diekd,  fathomies^, 

I  aloae.    ■ 

And  I  have  lov'd  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  tQ  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onWard  J  from  a  boy  ' 
I  wantonM  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  tHe  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  bilows  far  and  near, 

^nd  laid  my^^hand  upon  thy  mane — as  1  do  here. 

/'  >  BYRom 
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tESSON  V. 
MR.  Pitt's  reply  to  koBACE  walpolb. 

Sn, — The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
jnati,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such 
Jqpirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither 
litt^mpt  to  palliate  nor  deny;  but  content  myself 
with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose 
follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  those 
who  continue  ignorant  in  spite  of  age  and  expe- 
rience. 

'  MThether  youth  can  be  attributed  to  any  man  as 
a  rieproach,  I  will  not,  Sir,  assume  the  province  of 
determining ;  but  surely  age  may  justly  become 
contemptible,  if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings 
have  passed  away  without  improvement,  a(nd  vice 
appear  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  subsided. 
The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences 
oi  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and 
in  whom  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity; 
is  surely  the  object  either  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should 
iecure  him  from  insults.  Much  more,  Sir,  is  he  to 
be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  hab  advanced  in  age,  Iia9 
receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wicked  with 
less  temptation;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
Vhich  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of 
his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth,  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime:  I  have 
been  accused  of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  the- 
atrical part  may  either  imply  some  pedUtiarities  of 
gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real  sentiment^^ 
tad  the  adoption^bf  the  opinions  and  language  of 
another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  Sir,  the  charge  is  tpo  trifling 
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to  be  confuted^  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  only 
that  it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every 
other  man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and  though  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  some  ambition  to  please  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  apy  re- 
straint, nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his 
mien,  however  matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by 
experience. 

But  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with 
theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I  utter  any  senti- 
ments but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calum- 
niator and  a  villain ;  nor  shall  any  protection 
shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves.  I  shal], 
on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon 
all  those  ibrms  with  which  wealth  and  dignity  en- 
trench themselves  ;  nor  shall  anything  but  age  re- 
strain my  resentment — age,  which  always  brings 
with  it  one  privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  ami 
supercilious  without  punishment.  ! 

But  with  regard.  Sir,  to  those  whom  I  have 
offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  ac.ted  k 
borroxved  part,  I  should  have  avoided  their  censure. 
The  heat  which  offended  them,  is  the  ardour  of 
conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  my 
country  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence 
me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while 
my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at 
whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag 
the  thief  to  justice,  whoever  may  protect  him  in 
his  villainy,  and  whoever  may  partake  of  his 
plunder. 
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LESSON  VI. 


DETACHED    PIECEd. 


The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss :  to  ^ive  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  ?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  Signal  that  demands  dispatch  :. 

How  much  is  to  be  done  !     My  hopes  and  fears 

3tart  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  X^erge 

Look  down — on  what  ?     A  fathomless  abyss  I 

A  dread  eternity  !     How  surely  mine  I 

And  can  eternity  belong' to  me,  ' 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 

'  '  Young. 
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What  does  not  fade  ?  The  tower  that  long  hath  stood 

The  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 

Shook  by  the  slow,  but  sure  destroyer,  Time, 

No)w  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o'er  its  base  ; 

And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass,  ' 

Descend  :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk : 

Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down  ; 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 

And  tottering  empit*es  crush  by  their  own  weight* 

This  hu":e  rotundity  we  tiend  crrows  old: 

And  all  those  tvorlds,  that  roll  around  the  sun, — 

The  sun  himself — shall  die;  and  ancient  night 

Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss : 

Till  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom. 

Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  world. 

And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws, 

Akmsthono. 
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Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit,  -     . 
Has  little  understanding,  nnd  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much; 
Just  knows,  ai-id  knows  no  more,  her  Bibje  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman*  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

O  happy  peasant !  oh  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  re^'ard ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come,  > 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
He,  lost  in  errors,  his  vain  heart  prefers. 
She  safe,  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

CoWPER, 
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True  Happiness  hath  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  goes,  she  goes  ;  with  justice  goes ; 
And  goes  with  meekness,  charity,  and  love. 
Where'er  a  tear  is  dried  ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up.  a  braised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed  ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed  ;  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven : 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 
Or  virtue'is  feeble  enibers  found  ;  where  er 
A  sin  is  heartily  abjured  and  left — 
There  is  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane. 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sits  and  smiles,    i, 
^/.vv  .  Pollock. 

•  Voltaire. 
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Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 

Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unenc.umber'd  plan ! 

^o  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 

No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile  : 

From  ostentation,  as  from  weakness,  free. 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

•Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 

Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar, 

Conspiciious  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 

Stand   the    soul-quickening  words — Believe 
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A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

''"  A  'glfeaitt  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow,       i 

Long^ad  I  Wtttch'd  the  glory  moving  on  •» 

0*er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow ! 
•  3^®n  in  its  very  moti6n  there  was  rest ; 
MHiile  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow. 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beautebus  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul  I 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given 
And  by  the  breath  df  niercy  made  to  roll 
Right  t>nW{ifd  to  the  ^Iden  gates  of  heaven, 
Wn^re;  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

Wilson. 


LOCK. 


LESSON  VII. 


WAR. 


The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war 
is,  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off 
'Vom  its  barbarities  and  its  horrors  by  the  splendour 
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of  its  deceitful  accompruBhrnents.  Thefe  is  a  feet- 
ing  of  the  «ublime  in  contempiatincf. the  shock  otnr- 
mies.  just  as  there  is  in  contemplatinof  the  devouring 
energy  of  a  tempest ;  an«l  this  so  elevates  and  en- 
grosses tlie  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is  blind  to  the 
tears  of  berenved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the 
piteous  moan  of  the  dying  and  the  shriek  of  their 
desolated  families.  There  is  a  givicefulness  in  the 
picture  of  a  youthful  vj^arrior  burning  for  distinction 
in  the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration 
to  the  deepest  of  the  animated  throng,  where,  in  the 
fell  Wf)rk  of  denth,  the  oppos'ng  sons  of  valour 
stmgifle  for  a  iem('ml)r;mce  and  a  nnm«:-— and  this 
s  de  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  reg.ird,  as  to  disguise  tiom  our  view  tlte 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing 
agonies  of  the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid 
on  the  cold  grpuj^d,  where  they  are  left  to  langnish 
and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sistor 
is  there  to  weep  over  them.  There  noc^entle  hand 
is  |>re8ent  to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or  bind  uj)  the 
^vounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the  com- 
jbat,  have  been  given  ^n^  r^ceive4  by  ,the  .children 
of  one  x:ommoQ  Father. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  «ee  causes  at  work  ^hich 
go  to  spread  a  most  delusive  colouring  over  war, 
and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities  to  the  back- 
ground of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it 
in  the  history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  appejir- 
nnce  of  the  troops  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  suc- 
cessive charo-es — I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which  lends 
the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood, 
and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images 
and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry, 
it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments  over  a 
scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  All,  all  ages  go  to 
prove  what  strange  and  half-sighted  creatures  we  are. 
Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in 
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any  oth«r  m  pect  than  thnt  of  unmingled  hatefulneii : 
and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of 
Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong 
current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for 
war.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right 
estimate — and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the 
Gqspej,  chasing  away  every  spell,  will  be  turned  by 
no  treachery  of  delusion  whktever  from  its  simple 
but  subJime  enterprises  fur  the  good  of  the  species. 
Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  'wi]|  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelentin;r  war.  will  be  stripped  of  many  of  it§ 
bewildering  fascinations.  '^ 

Chalmers. 


The  swain,  in  barren  deserts,  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks  the  dragons'  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods, 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorns, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn:  '' 

To  leafless  shrubs  and  flowery  palms  succeed,      '] 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The   lambs  wi,th  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  band^  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  Hon  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 
And  harmless  serpents  Ifck  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in1iis"hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  an<)  speckled  snake. 
Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 
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LESSON  VHI. 

ON    INFIDELITT. 

!  Jt  is  amidst  trials  and  sorrows  that  infidelity  ap- 
pears in  its  justest  and  most  frightful  aspect.  /When 
subject  to  the  multifarious  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
what  is  there  to  uphold  our  spirit,  but  the  dis- 
coveries and  the  prospects  that  are  unfolded  to  us 
by  revelation?  What,  for  this  purpose,  can  be 
compared  with  the  belief  that  everything  here  below 
is  under  the  management  of  in^nite  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  that  there  is  an  immortality  of  bliss 
awaitihg  ua  in  another  world  ?  If  this  convictioh 
be  taken  away,  what  is  it  that  we  can  have  recourse 
to,  on  which  the  mind  may  patiently  aad  safely  re- 
pose in  the  season  of  adversity  ?  Where  is  the  balm 
which  I  may  apply  with  effect  to  rhy  wounded 
heart,  aft'^r  I  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the  Abmighty 
Physician  ?  Impose  upon  me  whatever  hardship 
you  p'ease ;  give  me  nothing  but  the  bread  of 
ftoixoWto  eat ;  taiie  from  me  tne  frieiidisi  in  whom^I 
had  placed  my  confidence ;  lay  me  in  the  cold  hut  of 
poverty,  and  on  the  thorny  bed  of  disease  ;  ^tt  death 
before  me  In  aH  Its  terrors;  ^o  all  this,— only  let 
n(ie.  trust  ini  my  Saviour,  and  "pillow  rhy  head  on 
the  bosom  of  Omnipotence,"  and  I  will  "  fear  no 
evil,** — I  will  rise,  superior  to  affliction, — I  will 
"rejoice  in  my  tribulation.**  But,  let  infidelity 
interpose  betWeen  God  and  my  soul,  and  draw  its 
impenetrable  yieil  over  a  fulurie  state  of  existence, 
and  limit  all  my  trust  to  the  creatufes  of  a  day,  and  all 
my  expectations  to  a  few  years,  as  uncertain  as  they 
are  9hort,  and  how  shall  I  bear  up,  with  fortitude 
or  with  cheerfulness,  under  the  burden  of  distress? 
C^,  where  shall  I  find  one  drop  of  consolation  to  put 
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into  the  bitter  draught  which  has  been  given  me  to 
drink  ?  I  look  all  over  the  range  of  this  wilderness 
in  which  1  dwell,  but  I  see  not  one  covert  from  the 
storm,  nor  one  leaf  for  the  healing  of  my  soul,  nor 
one  cup  of  qold  vvater  to  refresh  me  in  the  weariness 
and  the  faintings  of  my  pilgrimage.       Thomson. 


PROVIDENCE. 


God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to,  perform  ; 

He  plants, his  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in.  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs. 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take. 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  apd  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

■J  '.    .-■  '      ■   -■  ' 

Judge  not  the  Liord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace  ; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 


.<,»'«  'j-h' 


His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour  ;  ^ 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
.  But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 
And  scan  his  work  in  vain ; 

God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  ipnake  it  plain. 
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LESSON  IX. 


INSIGNIFICANCE  OF    THIS    WORLD. 
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Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though 
the  trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though 
yon  sky  were  to  pass   away  as  a  scroll,  and  every 
visible  glory  which  the  fingier  of  the  Divinity  has 
inscribed  on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever— ao  event 
so  awful  to  usV  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity, 
by  which  so  many  suns  would*  be  extinguished,  and 
so  many  vailed  scenes  of  life  and  population  would 
rush  into  forgetfufoess — what  is  it  in  the  high  scale 
of  the  Almighty V.Vi^orkmanship?  .  A  mere. shred, 
which,  though  scattered  into  nothing,  would  leave 
the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene  of  greatness 
and  majesty.     Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
were  to  disappear,  there  are  other  worlds  which  • 
roll  afar  ;  the  light  of  other  sUns  shines  upon  them  ;  ■: 
and  the  sky  which  mantles  iHem,  is  garnished  with  ; 
other  stars.     Is  it  preisbrnptibn  to  sa^  that'th^  moral  - 
world  extends  to  these  disfant  and  unknown  re«>; 
gions  ?  that  they  are  occupied  with  people  ? .  tji^t  the% 
charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  ilourish't 
there  ?   that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up,';j 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?   that  there  piety  has  ]^ 
its  temples  and  its  offerings  ?   and  the  richness  of 
the  Divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by 
intelligent  worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which  , 
teems  with  them  ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  t 
it  ?  The  universe  at  lar^e  would  suffer  as  little  in  its'r 
splendour  and  variety  dv  the  destruction'  of  our. 
planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  an 
forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The^l 
leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  suppbrts  it  Itt^ 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.     A  breath 
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of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the 
stream  of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a 
moment  of  time,  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the 
microscope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished  ;  and  an 
occurrence  so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in 
the  scale  of  his  observation,  carries  in  it,  to  the 
myriads  which  people  this  little  leaf,  an  event  as 
terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  destruction  of  a  world. 
Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the 
occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs  its  little 
round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems  which  astro- 
nomy has"  unfolded — we  may  feel  the  same  littleness 
and  the'  samfe  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf 
only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the 
operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But 
these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within, 
may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  siiVface  of  our 
plaiiet," and  transform  it  into  one  wide  ahd  wasting 
volcano.  The  sudden  formalion  of  elastic  matter 
'  in  the  bowels  of  the  enrth'— and  it  Hes  vi'ithin  the 
'^agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  thii^-*— 
may  explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of 
noxious  air  from  below,  may  impart  a  virulence  to 

*  the  air  that  isarouhd  u^V  it  may  affect  the  delicate 

*  portion  of  its  ingredientis ;'  ahdHhtf  whole  of  animk- 
"*  ted  nature  may  wither  and  die  unSer  the  malignity 

of  a  tliinted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet  may  cross 
tliis*  feted  planet  in  its  orbit;  and  retilize  all  the  ter- 
rdfs*  which  superstition  has  coiifcei'^rid  of  it.  We 
cannot  anticipate  with  precisidh  the'cbiisequences 
of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  mtfst  kilbW  to 
He  within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probabilit)r.  It 
may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun — or  drag  if  to 
thA  outer  regions  of  the  planetary  system — or  give 
it  a'riew  axis  of  revolution— and  the  effect  which  I 
lihlilV*  fiitrtpty  announC6i  without  estrplarning  it,  wotlld 
be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring  an- 
other mighty  flood  u|x»n  our  islands  and  continents.' 
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These  are  accidents  which  may  happen  in  a  sin- 
gle •  instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing 
known  in  the  present  system  of  things  provides  us 
with  any  security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the 
earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it;  and  we,  who 
tread  its  surfape  with  such  firm  and  assurjed  foot- 
steps, are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  elements,  wliich, 
if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
would  spread  solitude, ^nd  silence,  and  death  over 
the  dominions  of  the  world. 

.Now,   it  is  this   littleness,  and  fthis   inseci;irlty,t 
which  make  the  protection  of  the.  Almighty  so  diear 
to  us,  and  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious, 
bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
The  God  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high^ 
.•^thority "over  all  warlds,  is  mindtul.of  man  i-and. 
though  at  this  moment  his  energy  is  felt  'm  the  re^r 
motest  provinces  of  creation,  we.jir»ay  feel  the  s;amev 
security  in  his  providence,  as  if  we  were  the  objects 
of  his  pndivid^d  carei.  . , 

'  It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  upto^this^mivs-. 
terious  agency.     But  such  is  the  incomprehensibly 
fact,  that  jhe  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  o-v^r. 
the  whoje  ui)iv9rse,.givQs  yegj^tation  to  ever^  blade 
.  of  grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of.  bipod  which 
.  circulates  through  the  veins  of  the  mi))ut^at  animal : 
that,  though  his  mind  takes  ii>ta,  its  conipr,ehen8ive, 
grasp  immensLty.and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  J  were  the  single .  obj^^t  pjf  hi^ 
,  attention ;   that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts ; .  thiit  he- 
,  gives  birth,  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement 
,  within  me;   and  that  with  an  exerqise  of  power 
which  I  can  neither  describe  nor.  cQm|>rehpndy  t|ie., 
,  same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigiis 
over  the  glories  of  the  firmament^  is.  at  my  right^ 
hand,  to  give  me  every  breath  which  J  draw,  aiEid 
every  comfort  which  X  enjoy.  CB4ijM^|f^^ 
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LESSON  X. 


THE    DAY    OF   REST. 


How  Still  the  morning  of  the  hallo w'd  day  !— 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hu^h'd 

The  ploughboy's  whistle  ahd  the  milk-maid's  songi 

The  scyihd  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 

Of  tedded  grass,  mingle  with  faded  flowers. 

That  Vester-morn  bloom'd  wavin^  in  the  bfeezoi 

Bounds  the  most  faint  attract  th«f  ear  ;-^the  hum 

Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  cyf  the  dew. 

The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hilL 

Calmness  sits  throned  on  yoil  Unmdving  c'loiid. 

To  him,  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  lea, 

The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  daltii/ 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 

Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song  ;  the  lullifig  brook 

Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep- worn  glen; 

While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  snrfoke 

O'ermounts  the  mist,  is  htfard  at  intervals 

The  voice  of  psalnrft^,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  p6a6e  o*€t  yt)h  village  broods  f 

The  dizzling  mill-wheel  rests;    the  anvirg  din 

tiath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness^; 

Less  fearful  on  this  day  the  limping  hare 

Stops,  and  looks  baek,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  muTif 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free< 

Unheedful  of  the  pleasure,  roams  at  large  ; 

And,  as  his  stiff  unwield^^  bulk  he  foils, 

His  iron-arm6d  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ra^r 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys  f  '    . 
Hail,  Sabbath  !   thee  I  hail,  tha  poor  man's  daff 
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On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 

To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely  ;    the  ground 

Both  seat  and  board ;  screen'd  from  the  winter's  cold, 

And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree : 

But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home, 

lie  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves ; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 

Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form', 

A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 

With  covered  face,, and  upward,  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath!  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day, 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke  ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side, 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  tJpreads  the  bough*,- 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers,  that  bloom 
Around  its  root:  and  while  he  thus  surveys, 
With  elevated  Joy^-each  rural  charm, 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope,- 
That  Heaven  may  be  one  sabbath  without  end.- 

Gkahab^.- 
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LESSON  XL 


DETACHED   PIECES. 


No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Becomes  them  with  one  half  so  good  aigraee 
As  mercy  does. 

Why,  all  the  bouIs  that  were,  were  forfeit  one* ; 
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And  one,  iiiut  might  the  Vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  should  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oh  !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips 
Like  man  new  made. 

Thp  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth.as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  . 

Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes    .. 

The  thi'oned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  iear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  fear  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself;   - 

Arid  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God*s, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Think  of  this, 

That,  in, the  course  of  justice,,  none  of  us  .    ., 

ShoOld  see  salvation.     We, do  pray  for  mercy  ;  ' 

And  that  same  prayer  dolh  teach  us  all  to  .render 

The  deft^s'p/.inmcy. 

The  cloud-cappM  towers,  the  georgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  :globe  itself 
Yea,  all  that  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a.  vision,  « 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind^ 


<\ 
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Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased^ 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sprrowj  y^^,*i 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  tl^e  braiti, 
And,  with  some  sweet  pbliyious  antidote, 
cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  9tu0^ . 
Whi^  weigha  wpm  thp <  hoaf  1 1       -^     :         . 
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'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ;  . 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds^ 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What !  is  the  j  iy  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  f 

How  sweet  the  moonh'ght  sleeps  upon  this  bafik  I 
Here  will  we  sit^  and  let  the  sounds  of  nfusic 
Creep  in  oUr  ears  i  soft  stillnciss,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  totltiheH  of  sweet  harmrony^ 


LESSOI«i  Xll. 

9HB    VIStON  OT    MIRZA,  BXHIITITINO    A    PtCTtTRE    OF    HU- 
MAN   LIFE. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  riioc^,  Mrhich,  according  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy,  af- 
ter having  Washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad, 
in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation 
iind  prayer.  As  I  v^as  here  airing  myself  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  I  felf  inta  a  profound  con- 
templation on  the  Vanity  df  hunrfan  life  ;  and  pass-, 
ing  from  one  thought  to  another,  Surely,  said  T, 
man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I 
was  thus  musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towar'ds  the!  sum- 
tnit  of  a  rock,  that  was  tiot  faf  from  me,  where  I 
discovered  one(  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a 
little  musical  inaitrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked 
tipon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  Thif  ^und  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were 
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inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 
from  anything  I  had  ever  heard  :  they  put  me  in 
mind  of  those  heavenly  airs  that  are  plnyed  to  the 
departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  first  arrival 
in  paradise^  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures^ 

I  had  been  often  told,  that  the  roek  before  me 
was  the  haunt  of  a  genius;  and  th'tt  several  had 
been  entertained  with  that  music^  who  had  passed 
by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  iQiiusicinn  had  before 
made  himself  visible.  When  be  had  raised  my 
thoughts  by  those  tran8po,r ting  airs  which  he  played, 
to  taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  lonked 
upon  him  like  one  a^onished,  he  beckoned  to  me^ 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  io  apr 
proach  to  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature;; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  capti- 
vating strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and 
wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  ,of 
compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  jio 
my  unaginationt  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears 
and  apprehensions  with  which  f  approached  him« 
He  lifted  me  fr'»m  the  ground,  and  tuKing  me  by  the 
hand«  Mirca,  said  he,  1  have  heard  theie  in  thy  soli? 
loquies ;  follow  me. 

He  itlien  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnaele  of  the 
rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Cast  thy  eyes 
eastward,  said  h^,  and  tell  me  what  thou  eeest  ?— 1 
see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of^ 
water  rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  seest, 
said  he,  is  the  vale  of  Misery  ;  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  seest  Is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  Eternity; 
What  is  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I  see  rises 
out  of  a  thick  mist  at  biie  end,  and  again  loses  itself 
in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  ?    What  thou  seest,  said 
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rtion  of  eternity 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine 
how,  said  he^  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness 
jat  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in 
it.  I  see  a  bridge,  said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  tide.  The  bridge  tiiou  seest,  said  he,  is  human 
life  ;  consider  it  attentively.  Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it.  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  three  spore 
and  ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches, 
which,  added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the 
number  about  an  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  the 
arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  first  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  arches ;  but  that  u  great  flood 
swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the 
ruinous  condition  I  now  beheld  it :  but  tell  me  fur- 
ther, said  he,  wha^  thou  /ijiscpveret^t  op  it.  I  se« 
multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,  said  I,  and 
a  black  cloud  hanging;  on  each  end  of  it.  As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  unde^-neath  it ;  and,  upon  further 
examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable 
trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge*  \yhich 
the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell 
through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  disap- 
peared. These  hidden  pit-fulls  were  set  yery  thick 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of 
beople  no  sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but 
many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They  grew  thinner 
towi^rds  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were 
entire.  There  were,  indeed,  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind 
of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through,  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  -walk. 

T  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
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wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objectf 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a 
deep  melancholy,  to  see  several  dropping  unex- 
pectedly in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  them- 
selves ;  some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heaven) 
in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  sper 
culation,  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight ;  multitudes 
werefbusyin  the  pursuit  of  bubbles,  that  glittered  ia 
their  eyes,  and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them, 
their  footing  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.  In  this 
confusion  ot  objects  I  observed  some  with  scimitars 
in  their  hands,  and  others  with  phials,  who  ran 
to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several  persons 
on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  yiray, 
and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not 
been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  me- 
lancholy prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough 
upon  it.  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  said  he,  and 
tell  me  if  thou  seest  anything  that  thou  dost  not 
comprehend.  Upon  lookin*  up,  What  mean,  said 
I,  those  great  flocks  of  birds  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  selling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  ?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  crea- 
tures, several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.     These,  said  the 

fenius,  are  Envy,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
lOve,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
human  life.  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh :  Alas,  said 
I,  man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  he  given  away  to 
misery  and  mortality,  tortured  in  life,  and  swallowed 
up  in  death !  The  genius  being  moved  with  com- 
passion towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 
•prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the 
first  stage  of  his  exi^tencei  in  his  setting  oux  f^^ 
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eternity,  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into 
which  the  tide  bears  the  several  seneraliooa  of  ruor'^ 
tals  that  fall  into  it.  J  djrecteq  my  sight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  thi  good  genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissi- 
pated part  of  the  mist,  that  was  before  too  thick  for 
the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the 
farther  end,  and  spreading  into  an  immense  ooenn, 
that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ^aroa^t  running  through 
the  midst  of.it,  and  dividing  it  inlo  iwo  equal  parts. 
The  clouds  £till  rested  on  one  half  of  it,  insomuch 
that  I  could  discover  nothing  in  it ;  but  the  other 
appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  plan^ted  with  innume- 
rable islands  that  wer«  .covered  with  fruits  and 
Dowers,  (^Dxi  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining 
seas  that  ran  among  them ;  I  could  see  persons 
dressed  in  glorioiiis  habits,  with  garlands  upon  their 
heads,  passing  among  thA  ti^es^  I^ing  down  by  the 
side  of  fountains,  or  renting  oo  beds  of  flowers^  and 
could  hear  a  confbsed  harmony  of  singing  birds, 
fulling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru* 
raents.  Gladness  grew  in  me  at  the  discovery  of  so 
delightful  a  scene.  }  wished  for  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ; 
but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no  passage  to 
them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw 
opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The 
islands,  said  he,  that  lie  so  rresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted,  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore :  there 
are  myriads  of  islands  behind  thog^  which  |hoi^  bere 
discoverest;  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  evep 
thine  imagination  "'can  9x|end  itself.  These  aye 
the  mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  whicb  they 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several  islands, 
which  abound  with  pleasures  of  diiferent  kinds  and 
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ijegrees,  suitable  to  the  fetishes  and  perfections, 
pf  those  who  nrfi  settled  ip  them  ;  every  isiaind  is  rt 
paradise,  Hccommodited  to  its  res[u»rtivc  inhnl)!-* 
tonts.  Are  not  these,  O  Miiza,  habitations  vvmlh 
pontending  for?  I-V»ps  life  jippenr  misernhle.  ih.il 
gives  thee  opportunities  of  e.irninif  such  ;i  reward  ? 
fa  death  to  he  fen  red,  that  will  oonvev  thee  to  .so 
nappy  an  existenf.e  ?  riiiiik  not  nuin  w;is  made  in 
vain,  who  has  snr.h  an  eternity  reserved  f  >r  him. — { 
anz^d  with  ipexprgssible  pie  'sure  on  these  hMf»py 
islands.  At  len<?th  .^a  d  I,  Show  me  now,  I  he- 
seech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  n<ider  th(tse  dark 
q)«>uds  which  cjoyer  the  ocean,  on  the  other  side 
pf  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  <;enius  makinjj  me  no 
ansvyc;^',  I  tui'ned  abrmt  to  address  myself  to  him 
ki  seci^nd  time,  but  I  found  he  had  left  me.  I  then 
turned  again  to  the  vision  I  had  been  so  long  con- 
templating ;  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the 
srcned  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazii^  upon  the  sides 
of  it  ADDiaoif. 


LESSON  XIII. 

THE    GRAVES    OF   A    HOUSEHOLD. 

Thev  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  nll'd  our  house  with  glee ; 
ICheir  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wid^, 
By  mountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
Cer  each  fair  sleeping  brow, 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sieht.— 
Where  are  those  dreamers  nowT 
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One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  Inid  ; 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest^ 

Far  in  the  cedar's  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sen,  hath  one, 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

He,  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none, 

0*er  his  low  bed  may  weep  !         ^ 

0."e  sleeps,  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain  ; 

He  wrapp'd  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one,  o'er  her  the  myrtle  shpwer? 

Its  leaves  by  soft  winds  fann'd. 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  bower§, 

The  last  of  that  briglit  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play*^ 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee. 
They,  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall 
And  cheer'd  with  mirth  the  hearth — - 
Alas  for  love  !  if  this  were  all, 
^nd  nought  beyond  the  earth  \  ' 
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Friend  after  friend  departs, 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  here  an  end  1 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  hone  were  blest 
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Beyond  the  fiight  of  time,— 
Beyond  the  reign  of  death,— 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime, 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire 

There  rs  a  world  above. 
Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 
Form*d  for  the  good  alone  ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere  I 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  past  away ; 

As  morning  high  and  higher  shines, 

To  pure  and  perfect  day : 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 

But  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light 

l^ONTGOMBBT. 


LESSON  xiy. 

ACCOUNT    OP    THE   PRINCIPAL   HEATHEN   GODS. 

Bebore  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  were 
the  only  nation  of  the  v/orld  who  worshipped  the 
irue  God.  All  the  other  nations  worshipped  dif? 
ferent  imaginary  beings  which  existed  only  in  their 
uninstructed  fancies.  Most  of  these  false  gods  have 
now  become  forgotten,  together  with  the  niitions 
that  believed  in  them ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
a  knowledge  of  the  imaginary  gods  and  goddesses 
worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  they  are 
much  spoken  of  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
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{ire  still  occasionally  mentioned  both  in  poetry  and 
brose.  The  most  nncient,  of  these  their  ideal  gods 
were'Chaos,  ond  his  son  Ei'ebus  ;  or,  confusion  and 
darkness.  Saturn,  one  of  their  descendants,  i^  the 
same  as  Time  ;  his  reign  is  called  the  Golden  Age  • 
and  it  is  said  that  the  earth  then  produced  corn  and 
fruits  without  labour,  and  justice  prevailed  among 
airfiTrtiTkiridr  Satui^h  Was  ^aid  'to  be  deposed  by  bis 
son  .Tupiter,  called  also  Jove  ;  who  then  d.vided  his 
father's  power  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers, 
Neptline  and  Pluto.  Jupiter  was  to  reign  over 
bea-v^n  :  and  he  was  said  to  hold  his  court,  or  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  a  mountain 
in  Thessaly.  He  is  called,  by  the  ancient  poets,  the 
king  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  the  eagle  is  represented 
#s  being  the  bearer  of  his  thunderbolts.  Neptune, 
tiie  god  of  the  sea,  is  represented  with  a  trident,  or 
Tork'vviili  three  teeth,  in  His  hand,  instead  of  a  sceptre'. 
He  was  sufi posed  to  be  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  sea- 
horses, witb  his  son,' Triton,  blowing  a  trumpet 
tnade  of  shell,  and  dolphins  playing  round  him. 
The  dominions  of  Pluto,  the  god  ,of  the  infernal 
regions,  were  called  Tartarus  and  Elysium.  'Tar- 
tarus vvasthe  place  wliere  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
were  punishfed,  and  Elysium  was  the  scene  of  per- 
petual happiness  allotted  to  the  good.  The  passage 
from  the  earth  to  these  re^irions  vvu-s  across  the  river 
Acheron,  over  wliich  the  departed  spirits  were  con- 
veyed by  an  old  buatuKin,  named  Cljaron  ;  and  the 
farther  bank  was  also  guarded  by  a  dog  with  three 
heads,  named  Cerberus.  There  were  two  remark- 
able rivers  of  hell :  one  n  uned  Styx',  vvhich  thegodli 
used  to  swear  by  when  they  intended  to  make  their 
oath  v^ry  solemn  ;  and/iuolher  named  Lelhe,  which 
■feaused  whoever  b;ithed  in  it  to  forget  what  was  past. 
Mars,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  god  of 
war.  Apollo,  likewise  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the 
cod  of  music,  poetry,  aad  medicine.     He  is  also  r«- 
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presented  as  driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn 
oy  four  horses  abreast ;  or  rather,  he  was  the  sun 
itself.  A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  as  a  mark  of  af- 
fection^  he  intrusted  this  chariot  one  day  to  his  son 
PhsBton  ;  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  out  of  it* 
but  not  till  after  he  had  set  a  part  of  the  earth  on 
fire.  Apollo  is  also  called  Phoebus,  and  Hyperion ; 
and  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  young  man  without 
a  beard,  and  with  graceful  hair.  Mercury,  a  son  of 
Jupiter,  was  the  messenger  of  tb.e  gods ;  and  is 
therefore  represented  with  wings  to  his  cap  and  his 
feet.  He  was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters,  and 
hence  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence  ;  and  was  the  god 
bf  trade,  and  thence  also  of  thieves.  He  was  called 
also  Hermes ;  and  is  represented  as  carrying  a  wand, 
called  caduceus,  with  two  serpents  twisted  round  it. 
^ulcan,  the  god  of  fire  and  smiths,  was  the  artificer 
of  heaven ;  and  made  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  armour  and  palaces  of  the  gods.  His  name 
and  occupation  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
some  obscure  tradition  of  Tubal-Cain,  One'  of  the 
46S'&endants  of  Cain,  who  was  an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  tind  iron.  He  once,  as  the  story 
Is  told,  offended  Jupiter,  who  kicked  him  out  of 
heaven ;  and  fallmg  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  It  is  said 
tiiat  one  of  his  principal  forges  was  within  Mount 
jpitna.     He  is  called  also  Mulciber. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  gods  of  this 
strange  system  of  mythology,  but  there  were  many 
"of  a  second  or  still  lower  order.  Thus,  Bacchus 
Vas  the  god  of  wine,  and  was  crowned  with  leaves 
of  the  vine  and  the  ivy.  Eolus  was  the  god  of  the 
winds ;  the  north  wind  was  called  Boreas,  the  south 
Wind  Auster,  the  east  wind  Eurus,  and  the  west  wind 
Zepbyrus.  Momus  was  the  god  of  satire,  and  like- 
wise of  laughter  and  jokes,  rlutus  was  the  ^bd  eif 
|ich6f.    Hymen  was  the  god  of  marriage  ;  he  is  r4« 
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pre8ente()  with  the  burning  torch.    Cupid  was  ihm 

fod  of  love  ;  lie  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  child, 
ut  blind  or  hoodwinked,  and  carries  a  bow  and 
arrows.  Janus,  a  god  with  two  faces,  looking  for- 
ward and  backward,  had  a  temple  which  was  open 
in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  peace.  Esculapius  was 
an  inferior  god  of  medicine,  below  Apollo ;  he  is  re- 
presented as  accompanied  by  a  serpent,  which  was 
thought  the  most  long-lived  of  all  animals.  Pan 
was  the  god  of  shepherds ;  his  lower  parts  have  the 
figure  of  a  goat,  and  he  is  represented  as  having 
horns,  and  as  carrying  a  musical  ipstrument  similajr 
to  that  now  called  Pan's  pipes.  There  were  other 
rural  deities  called  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  Sylvans ; 
their  figures  were  half  man  and  half  goat,  and  they 
dwelt  chiefly  in  forests.     Every  river,  also,  was  sup- 

f)osed  to  have  its  own  god,  who  was  drawn  with  a 
ong  beard,  a  crown  of  reeds,  and  leaning  on  an 
iirn.  There  were  likewise  a  great  number  of  demi- 
gods, or  halfrffods,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a 
god  for  their  father  and  a  woman  tor  their  mother  5 
the  principal  one  of  these  was  Hercules,  who  was 
accounted  the  god  of  strength,  from  his  having  per- 
formed some  wonderful  undertakings,  called  his 
Twelve  Labours.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a 
IsLige  club,  and  wearing  a  lion's  skin. 


AUBURN. 
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SwEEt  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  lab'ring  swain; 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid ; 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd.     .'* 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease,  ^ 

Seats  of  my  yonth,  where  evVy  sport  could  pleaiii 
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How  often  hnve  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green,  ■» 

Where  iuimble  happiness  ende;ir*d  each  scene; 

How  often  have  J  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  f;Irm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  ihe  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ripg  hill  ; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

for  talking  age,  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  vilhige  murmur  rose; 
There,  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below ; 
The  swain,  responsive,  as  the  milk-maid  sung ; 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young ; 
The  noisy  geese,  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pop] ; 
The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  fronj  school ; 
The  watch-dou;'s  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispVinff 

Wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  n^ind  ;  *^* 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  §ird  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

GoLDSMITOr-^ 
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LESSON  XV. 


WHY    AN    APPLE    FALLS. 
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Papa  (said  Lucy),  I  have  been  reading  to-day, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  make  some  of  his 
great  discoveries  by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 
What  was  there  extraordinary  in  that  ? 

P.— There  was  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  It 
happened  to  catch  his  attention,  and  set  him  a 
jinking. 
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X.— -And  what  did  he  think  about  ? 

P, — He  thought  by  what  means  the  apple  wa^ 
brought  to  the  ground. 

L. — Why,  1  could  have  told  him  that — because 
tho  stMlf  gi^ye  ^^y>  ^f^d  there  was  nothing  to  sup- 
port it. 

P. — And  what  then  ? 

L, — Why  then — it  must  fall,  you  know. 

P. — But  why  must  it  fall '( — that  is  the  points 

Jb.--^Because  it  could  hot  help  itk 

£. — But  why  could  It  not  help  it  ? 
,— I  don't  know--thal  is  an  odd  question.     Be* 
cause  there  was  nothihjg  to  keep  it  up. 

P, — Suppuse  there  was  not — does  it  follow  that 
it  must  come  to  the  ground  ? 


L, — y^^i^,  surely  1 
F.— Is  '^ 


an  apple  animate  or  inanimate  ? 

L, — Inanimate,  to  be  sure  ! 

P. — And  can  inanimate  things  move  of  them<^ 
•elves  ?^  - 

L. — No — I  think  not — h\x\,  the  apple  falls  because 
i|  is  forced  to  fall. 

P. — Right!  some  force  out  of  itself  acts  upon 
it,  otherwise  it  would  remain  for  ever  where  it 
Was,  notwithstanding  it  were  loosened  from  th^ 
tree. 

X.— .Would  it? 

i'l^-^Unddubtedly  I  for  there  cc  only  two  ways 
in  which  it  could  be  moved  ;  by  its  own  power  of 
motion,  or  the  power  of  sonlewhat  else  moving  it. 
^ow,  the  first  you  acknowledge  it  has  not ;  the 
cause  of  its  motion  must,  therefore,  be  the  second. 
And  what  that  is,  was  the  subject  of  the  philoso*' 
pner  s  inquu*y. 

L, — But  every  thing  falls  to  the  ground  as  well 
fii  an  apple,  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  up. 

P.— 1  rue— there  must,  therefore,  be  a  univeirs^l 
taufte  of  this  tendency  to  fall. 
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L. — And  what  is  it? 

P. — Why,  if  things  out  of  the  earth  cannot  move 
themselves  to  it,  there  cnn  be  no  other  cause  of  their 
coming  together,  than  that  the  earth  pulls  them. 

L. — But  the  earth  is  no  more  animate  than  they 
are :  so  how  can  it  pull  ? 

P. — Well  objected !  this  will  bring  us  to  the 
«point.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  deep  meditation, 
discovered  that  there  was  a  law  in  nature  called 
attraction,  by  virtue  of  whioh  every  .  particle  of 
matter,  that  is,  every  thing  of  which  the  world  is 
composed,  draws  towards  it  every  other  particlii 
of  matter,  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  size  and 
distance,  h^y  two  marbles  on  the  table.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  come  together,  and  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  they  would  Come  toge- 
ther, but  they  are  also  attracted  by  the  table,  by  the 
ground,  and  b^  every  thing  besides  in  the  room ; 
And  these  different  attractions  pull  against  each 
other.  Now,  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  prodigious 
mass  of  matter,  to  which  nothing  near  it  can  bear 
any  comparisoQ,  It  draws,  therefore,  with  mighty 
force  every  thing  within  its  reach,  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  falling;  and  this  is  called  the  gravitation  of 
bodies,  or  what  gives  them  weight.  When  I  lift  up 
any  thing,  I  act  contrary  to  this  force,  for  which 
reason  it  seems  heavy  to  me,  and  the  heavier,  the 
IfQOi-.^  n^atter  it  contains,  since  that  increases  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  for  it.  Do  you  understand 
this? 

L. — I  think  I  do.  It  is  like  a  loadstone  drawing 
a  nf^edle.  ,,^ 

/'.-rrYes-r^hat  is  gn  attraction,  but  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  only  taking  place  between  the  magnet  and 
iron.  But  gravitation,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  acts  upon  every  thing  alike. 

I>. — Then  it  is  pulling  you  and  me  Hi  this  mo- 
ment ? 
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JP.— Itis. 

Z». — But  why  do  we  not  stick  to  the  ground 
then? 

P. — Because  we  are  alive  ;  we  ha^e  a  power  of 
self-motion,  which  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  over- 
come the  attraction  of  the  earth.  But  the  reason 
you  cannot  jump  a  mile  high  us  well  as  a  foot, 
is  this  attraction,  which  brings  you  down  again  aller 
the  force  of  your  jump  is  spent. 

L> — I  think  then  I  bei^in  to  understnnd  what 
I  have  heard  of  people  hving  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  1  beh'eve  they  are  called  Antipodes^ 
who  have  their  feet  turned  towards  ours,  and  theij* 
heads  in  the  air.  I  used  to  wonder  how  it  could  be 
that  they  did  not  fall  off;  but  I  suppose  the  earth 
pulls  them  to  it. 

P. — Very  true.  And  whither  should  they  fall  T 
What  have  they  over  their  heads  ? 

i.— I  don't  know — sky,  I  suppose. 

P. — They  have.  The  earth  is  a  vast  ball,  hung 
in  the  air,  and  continually  spinning  round,  and  that 
is  the  cause  why  the  sun  and  stars  seem  to  rise  and 
set.  At  noon  we  have  the  sun  over  our  heads, 
when  the  Antipodes  have  the  stars  over  theirs ;  and 
at  midnight  the  stars  are  over  our  heads,  and  the 
sun  over  theirs.  So  whither  should  the^  fall  to 
more  than  we?  to  tjie  stars  or  the  sun? 

1*.— But  we  are  up,  and  they  are  down. 

JP.— What  is  up,  [mi  from  the  earth  and  toward 
the  sky?  Their  feet  touch  the  earth  and  their 
heads  point  to  the  sky  as  well  as  ours.  If  a  hole 
were  dug  quite  thrcuifh  the  earth,  what  would  you 
see  through  it? 

X.-»-Skv,  with  the  sun  or  the  stars:  and  now  I 
see  the  whole  matter  plainly.  But  pray,  what  sup- 
ports the  eaVth  in  ihe  air? 

P. — Why,  where  should  it  go? 

L. — I  doa't  know — I  suppose  where  there  was 
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most  to  draw  it.  I  have  heard  that  the  sun  Is  a 
greait  many  times  bigger  than  the  earth.  Would  it 
not  go  to  that  ? 

P. — You  would  have  thought  very  justly  on  the 
matter,  I  perceive.  But  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  you  how  this  is,  and  why  the 
earth  does  not  fall  into  the  sun,  of  which,  I  confess, 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger.  Meanwhile,  think 
how  far  the  falling  of  an  apple  has  carried  us  1 

L. — To  the  Antipodes,  and  I  know  not  where. 

P. — You  may  see  thence  what  use  may  be  made 
<^f  the  commonest  fact  by  a  thinking  mind. 

Evenings  at  Home, 


TIMES    AND    SEASONS. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky; 

The  bees  have  humm'd  their  noontide  lullaby, 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round* 

Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound  ; 

For  rio>v  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there,  ,  j . 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

Aqd,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

yhe  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire.  .^ 

^  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale  ;  .; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man. 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran.  .j 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sirloin  ;  ^^y^^ 
The  ale,  now  brew'd.in  floods  of  amber  shine  :  ,. 
And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze,  . 

iVId  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days,  ^^ 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
*'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled,* 
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And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze ;         '■ 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees  ^ 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
Aj:)d  violets  scatter*d  round ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  mv/w^y  cottage-pot'ch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  «tUl  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  I  less  the  scene  ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  reclining,  by  his  side 
Moy€8  ijD  her  yirgin-y#il  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  a1as1  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower ; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen* 
And  lereeping's  heord  vvhsre  only  Joy  has  been;    \ 
When  by  his  children  oorne.and  fiom  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

Rogers. 


J- 


LESSON  XVI 


'If 

4  ' 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  miNCIPAL  HEATHEN    GODDESSES. 


Juno  was  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  of 
course,  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  is  represented 
as  drawn  by  peacocks  in  a  chariot  of  gold.  Her 
favourite  messenger  was  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow.  Minerva,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  was  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war.  She  was  repre- 
sented in  complete  armour,  bearing  a  shield  (called 
fBgis)  with  a  hea4  on  it,  so  terrible,  that  every  one 
who  looked  on  it  was  said  to  be  turned  into  stone. 
She  was  likewise  the  patroness  of  spinning,  needle- 
work, and  embroidery.  She  was  called  also  Pallas, 
and  her  principal  emblem  was  an  owl.  Diana  was 
the  twin-sister  of  Apollo ;  and  as  he  drove  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  so  she  presided  in  that  of  the 
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moon.    She  was  the  goddess  of  hunting;   and  is 
drawn  as  carrying  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  a  half- 
moon  as  an  ornament  on  her  forehead,  and  attended 
by  several  nymphs  us  her  companions,  and  by  her 
hounds ;    she  was  likewise  cfHlled  the  goddess  of 
chastity.     She  is  called  also  t^hcebe,  and  Cynthia, 
f>om  having  been  born  on  Mount  Cynthus;   and 
she  had  a  very  famous  temple  at  Ephesus,  which  is 
mentioned   in   the   New    Testament,   in   the    10th 
chapter  of  the  Acts.     Venus  was  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  of  love,  ahd  tliC  wife  of  Vulcan,  aftd 
mother  of  Cupid  :  her  chariot  was  drawn  by  doves^ 
and  the  myrtle  Was  sacred  to  heh     She  is  said  icf 
have  sprung  from  the  sea,  near  the  island  of  Cyt 
thera  ;  and  her  most  celebrated  temple  was  at  the 
city  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  :  hence  she  \i 
called  also  Cytherea;  and  the  Paphiaty,  or  Cyprian^ 
goddess.     She  was  famous  for  her  cestus,  or  girdlei 
which  had  the  power  of  giving  to  any  female  whd 
wore  it  irresistible  charms  in  the  eyes  of  whomso- 
eVef  she  wished  to  please :  but  yoUng  womeh  ttiajr 
still  find  the  true  girdle  of  Venus  to  be  good  humour. 
Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  of  fire. 
In  her  temple  at  Ronr>e  a  perpetual  fife  was  main- 
tained, which  was  kindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  was  constant  I  v  watched  by  priestesses  chosen 
from  the  most  noble  families.     They  were  called 
Vestal  virgins,  and  had   very  great  honours  and 
privilegcis.    Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of 
harvests.     Cybele  W'as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  goddesses,  being  the  wife  of  Saturn;  and  in 
some   respects  represents  the  earth.     She  is  dis- 
played as  crowned  with  towers^  holding  a  key  in  her 
hand,  and  drawti  in  a  chariot  by  lions.     Proserpine 
was  the  wife  of  Pluto,  and,  of  course,  the  queen  of 
the   infernal  regions.     She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ceres.    Amphitrite  was  the  wife  of  Neptune.    Her 
■ister  was  Thetit,  another  sea-goddess ;  and  hence 
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tvhen  the  sun  sets,  he  is  said  to  sink  into  the  lap  of 
Thetis. 

Flora  was  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  Pomona 
of  fruits.  Bellona  wns  nn  inferior  gorldess  of  war. 
Aurora  was  the  goddess  of  morning,  or  rather  of 
day-break.  Themis,  the  sister  of  Saturn,  was  the 
goddess  of  righteousness  nnd  justice:  her  daughter 
Astrea  also  represented  justice  :  shfe  is  sometimes 
culled  the  Virgin,  and  in  this  character  has  a  place 
among  the  stars,  being  denoted  by  the  constellation 
Virgo  (or  the  virgin).  Ilygeia  was  the  goddess  of 
health.  Hebe  was  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  was 
cup-bearer  to  Jupiter. 

Ate  was  the  goddess  of  mischief.  The  Muses 
were  nine  virgin  goddesses  who  presided  over  every 
kind  of  learning,  and  in  that  character  attended  on 
Apollo.  They  were  sisters  ;  the  principal  of  thenr\ 
were — Clio,  who  was  the  muse  of  history  ;  TIjalia.of 
comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy;  Terpsichore,- 
of  daircing;  and  Urania,  of  mathematics  an<I  astro- 
nomy. They  are  sometimes  called  merely  the  T^ine 
inr  reference  to  their  nun^ber.  Parnassus  an  J  Heli- 
con were  two  mountains  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses ;  at  the  feet  of  which  flowed  two  streams, 
w'hose  waters  were  supposed  to  communicate  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy  or  of  poetry.  Pegasus  was 
a  winged  horse  of  the  Muses.  The  Graces  were 
three  sisters,  likewise  virgins.  They  were  supposed 
to  give  its  attractive  charms  to  beauty  of  every 
kind,  and  so  dispense  the  gift  of  pJeasing.  The 
Furies  were  three  sisters  of  a  very  different  chij.- 
racter :  they  were  the  most  deformed  and  hon'ible 
of  all  the  Imaginary  deities.  Instead  of  huir  they^ 
had  Snakes  hanging  from  their  heads.  They  carried 
chains  and  whips  ^ith  lashes  of  iron  or  of  scojpions 
in  one  hand,  and  lighted  torches  in  the  other. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  yen- 
gosmte  of  heaten.     The  Destirties,  or  Fates,  wera 
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also  three  sisters,  of  whom  one  '^vas  represented  ai 
holding  a  distuff;  another  drawing  from  it  a  thread, 
signifying  the  life  of  ninn  ;  and  the  third  with  a  pair 
ol  shears,  ready  to  cut  the  thread  whenever  she 
should  choose.  Tiie  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  were 
rural  goddesses,  each  having  a  single  tree  in  her 
charge.  The  Naiads  were  goddessee  presiding 
.over  springs,  wells,  and  fountains  ;  each  in  the  same 
manner  having  one  under  her  care.  The  Nereids 
"were  inferior  goddesses  of  the  sea. 

Baldwin. 


THE    VOIOB    OP    SPRING. 

I  COME,  1  come  !  ye  have  call'd  me  long, 
I  come  o*er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  waking  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth. 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

•  rf  .J 

>. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut 

flowers, 
By  thousands,  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers  f 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes. 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
— But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  I 

I  have  pass'd  o'er  the  hill  of  the  stormy  North,- 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  rein'deer  bounds  through  the  pasture'  free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  beckk 
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I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  caird  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
Prom  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry-time, 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  Sevan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakesf 
When  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  th€>  streartis   and  founts  I  have  loosed  thtf 

chain ;  ) 

They  are  sweeping  oti  to  the  silvery  main. 
They  are  flashing  down  fl'om  the  mfottntain-brow^« 
They  are  flinging  spt-ay  on  the  foffest  boughs, 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  ciitcs, 
Aftd  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  tfrates. 

iHortib  foi'th,  O  ye  cfiildreA  of  gladness,  come  ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep  to  meet  me  fly. 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay^/ 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-vTorn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  Wood  and  glen  ;• 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth, 
Th/d  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth ;' 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild  Wood  Strttiti^, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

Mrs.  Hemans.- 


LESSON  XVII. 


or   THE   THERMOMETER   AND   BAROMETER. 
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Tub  thermometer  shows  the  variations  in  the' 
temperature  of  the  weather.     It  is  a  hollow  ball 
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of  glass,  and  a  long  tube  partly  filled  with  mercar^^ 
or  spirits  of  wine,  coloured,  so  as  to  be  seen  wh^  it 
rises.  The  ball  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which, 
causes  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  filled  to  expand^ 
and  at  this  point,  which  is  called  the  boiling  pointy 
the  tube  is  broken  off,  and  hermetically  sealed  J 
that  is,  the  neck  of  the  tube  being  heated  till  it 
is  just  ready  to  rtielt^  is  twisted  with  a  pair  ofi 
hot  pincers.  The  ball  is  then  plunged  into  a 
^^#fting  mixture,  which  causes  the  fluid  to  contract ; 
this  is  called  the  freezing  point,  and  is  marked  32°, 
on  a  graduated  scale  which  is  attached  to  the  tube^, 
On  the  same   scale,  the  boiling  point  is   marked 

2l2^    ■  •    ^  '■    "'■%■ 

The, thermometer  most  used  in  this  country  is  that 
of  Fahrenheit ;  though  the  centigrade,  or  thermome-r. 
tier  of  a  hundred  degrees,  first  invented  in  Sweden^ 
and  now  generally  employed  on  the  continent,  is  vp, 
many:  respects  preferable.        _  :      ,•>■/ 

A  thermonieter  enables  us  to  know  with  accuracy- 
the  realydegree  of  heat,  as  our  own  feelings  are  very;, 
deceptive.  -  .According  to  thje  state  of  their  health  at 
tbe^tyme*  dififerent  persons  will  give  adifferent  judg- 
i|)ent  on  the  subject.  After  hot  weather,  a  dayi 
which  is  not  very  cold,  will  yet  feel  so  to  us  ;  and' 
after  cold  weather  we  shall  be  ready  to  think  a  day^ 
V.arnii  which  is  not  so  sever©  as  the  preceding....  In* 
winter  a  theravonieter  in  a  sitting  room  enables  us  tO; 
regulate  its  heat.  It  is  not  in  warm  climates  thatfi 
persons  aifected  with  pulmonary  complaints  are 
most  relieved,  but  in  such  as  that  of  the  island  of/ 
Maderia,  where  the  sea  breezes  abate  the  ^uttia^6iE^ 
lieat  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  felt.  Patients, 
who  find  it  impossible  to  remove  to  a  Wtjirm  climatejji 
may  greatly  befiefit  themselves  by  keeping  up  a« 
ce^ular  temperature  of  about  60  or  62  degrees  iiiC 
tpeir  apartments.  Experimerits  will  show  how  fjify. 
fer^ntly   the   feelings  of  dinereal  mdividuab  may 
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be  affected  by  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Pear 
warm  water  into  one  bosin,  cold  into  a  second,  and 
a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  into  a  third  ;  then  put  one 
hand  into  the  cold  water,  and  the  other  inta  the 
warm :  in  a  short  time  put  them  both  into  the  luke- 
warm water,  and  to  the  one  hand  it  will  feel  hot,  to 
the  other  cold.  Persons  ascendlhg^  from  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  road  to  the 
mountain  land  of  Mexico,  will  feel  the  climate  be- 
come colder,  and  will  put  on  their  greart  coats,  and 
yet  they  will  meet  people  descending  who  complain 
of  the  heat. 

The  thermometer  is  much  used  in  chemical  ex- 
periments and  in-  arts.  Brewers  ascertairr  the  state 
of  their  liquors  in  all  their  operations  by  means  of  a 
thermometer  ;•  and  without  this  mstrument,  could 
procee(f  only  by  gues?,  and  therefore  with  risk. 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  indicates  the 
state  of  the  weather,  by  showing  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construd- 
tioti'aiid*  consists  of  a"  giasy  tube,  about  three  feet  in 
rengthi  artd  open  only  at  one  end.  This  tube  must 
first  be  filled  with  mercury,  then  stopping  the  open 
end  with  the  finger,  it  is  immersed  in  a  clip  which 
contaitisr  a  little  mercury.  Part  of  the  mercury 
WhfQh  v^ariir the  tube  now  falls  down  into* the  cup, 
I'eariftg'aevadiant  space'' in  the  upper  part  of  the' tube, 
to  whichrthw  air  cannot  gain  access.  This  space  is 
therefore  a  peVfecf  vacuum;  and  consequently  the' 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  relieved  from  the  presKure  of 
the  atmosphere,  whilst  thai  in  the  cup  remains  exf- 
posed  to  it :  therefore  fhe' pressure  of  the  air  onthe 
mercury  in  the  cup  supportfr  that  in  the  tube,  arid 
prevents  it  from  falling.  This  simple  apparatus' is 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  barometer.  Thetub©  and 
cup  are  fastened  to  a  graduated  board,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  height  at  which  the  mercury 
itandfl  in  the  tube.    The  weight  of  the  atmonphert 
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sustains  the  mercury  at  the  height  of  about  *9| 
inches  ;  but  the  height  depends  upon  tiie  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  The  greater  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  the  higher  it  will  ascend 
in  the  tube.  The  air  therefore  is  generally  heaviest 
in  dry  weather,  for  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube, 
and  consequently  that  in  the  cup  sustains  the  greatest 
pressure  ;  and  thus  we  estimate  the  dryness  and 
fairness  of  the  weather  by  the  height  of  the  mer- 
tury.  We  are  aipt  to  think  the  air  feels  heavy 
in  bad  weather,  because  it  is  less  salubrious  wheq[ 
impregnated  with  damp.  The  lungs,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  not  play  so  freely,  nor  does  the 
blood  circulate  so  well.  . 

A^  the  atmosphere  diminishes  in  density  in  the 
upper  regions,  the  air  must  be  morie  rare  upon  ii 
biii  tnan  in  a  plain;  and  this  difference  may  bi? 
ascertained  by  the  barometer.  This  instrument  \0 
so  exact  in  its  indication.^,  that  it.  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  measuring  the  height  dt  mountains,  and  of 
estimating  Che  elevation  of  balloons; 


LESSON  XVIlt 


ON    THB    MICROSCOFE. 


Microscopes  are  instruments,  for  riewing  small 
objects,  and  they  apparently  magnify  objects,  be- 
cause they  enable  liis  to  see  them  nearer  than  with 
the  naked  eye,  without  affecting  the  distinctness 
of  vision.  By  making  a  pin-hole  through  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,  then,  bringing  the  eye  close  to 
the  hole,  and  the  paper  within  two  or  three  inches 
;  <^  t^Y  •njalf  objiect,  the  object  will'  apparently  J^ 
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IftQch  miagnifiecl,  though  without  the  paper  it  woulcl 
lit  that  distance  have  been  imperceptible.  Singk 
Uticroscopes,  of  the  greatest  power,  are  very  small 
^lo^ules  of  glass,  which  are  made  by  melting  the 
^h^s  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ; 
br  by  taking  a  little  fine  powdered  glass  on  the 
^irit  of  a  Yj^ry  small  needle,  and  melting  it  into  a 
flobule.  With  such  microscopes  as  these,  liewen- 
noek  vJOpade  all  his  wonderful  discoveries.  The  most 
"WoE(tferful  single  microscopes  are  those  lately  made 
^f  diamond.  Thecompound  microscope  consists  of 
^t  least  two  lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  image  li 
1fi>rm,ed,  and  this  image  is  viewed  through  the  othej 
fehs,  called  the  eye-glass,  instead  of  the  object  itself, 
a^  ip. the  single  microscope.  The  solar  microscope 
tt  k  kind  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  in  a  darkened 
l^hambert  throws  the  image  on  a  wall,  pr  screen.  It 
iQ^nsists  of  two  Jenses  lixed  oppositie  a  hole  iti  tt 
DoiBil'd  or  window-shutter. 

.^.^jthe  wonderful  works  of  God  are  seen  m  thi 
miiiuiest  as  well  as  in  the  largesjt  objects. , 
-  As  oijr  senses  are  not  sufficiently  acute,  the  orga- 
nization of  very  small  objects  often  escapes  obser- 
vation, unless  we  have  recourse  to  foreign  assistance. 
The  microscope  has  opened  to  us  a  new  world  of 
insects  and  vegetables  ;  it  has  taught  us  that  ob- 
jects, invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  exist,  having  figure, 
extension,  and  different  parts.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  displays  of  nature  is  a  drop  of  putrid 
water,  as  exhibited  by  a  powerful  microscope: 
U  is  full  of  living  creatures  of  strange  shapes, 
ahd  the  rapidity  with  which  they  appear  to  mov^ 
te  ipetfectly  Aitonishing.  In  the  mould  of  veg'e- 
t&bted  we  see  a  thick  forest  of  trees  and  plants, 
bjbaring  leaves,  branches,  flowers  and  fruits.  Little 
ik  we  should  have  expected  to  find  these  in  such  a 
h^A,  aq  little  should  we  have  supposed  the  dijAX 
ttfk)ti  the  #ihg8  of  a  butterfly  to  be  minute  feathisrs. 
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or  the  bloom  of  a  peach  to  be  a  collectioi)  of  iqsectf* 
had  not  the  microiscope  furnished  lis  with  this  intel- 
ligence. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  a  verv  keen  razof 
with  a  microscopiB,  it'  will  appear  as  jb road  as  thp 
Hack  of  a  thick  knife  :  rough,  uneven,  full  of  notche^i 
and  furrows.  An  exceedingly  siTiall  needle,  r©- 
s6mbles  a  rough  iron  bar.  But  the  sting  of  a  hf^^^ 
seen  through  the  same  instrument,  exhibits  every 
•where  a  polish  most  amazingly  beautiful,  without 
the  least  flaw,  blemish,  or  inequality,  and  it  ends  in 
a  point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  A  small  piece  of 
exceedingly  fine  lawn  appears,  through  a  micro- 
mbope,  like  a  hurdle  o-r  lattice,  and  the  threads  thern- 
selves  seem  coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which  rop^i 
are  made  for  anchors'.  But  a  silkworni's  w^ 
appears  perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  and  every 
where  equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  can  b^  mad^ 
with  a  pen,  appears,  when  viewed  by  th*^  micr<if- 
ibope,  an  irregular  spot,  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven. 
But  the  little  specks  on  the  wings  or  bodies  w 
insects  are  found  to  be  most  accurately  circul^fj. 
The  finest  miniature  paintings  appear  before  th\« 
instrument  as  mere  daubings,  plastered  on  with  ^ 
trowel,  (entirely  void  of  beauty,  either  in  the  draw* 
ing  or  the  colouring.  The  most  even  and  beautiful 
varnishes  and  polishings,  will  be  found  to  be  rntrf^ 
roughness,  full  of  gaps  and  flaws.  Thus  jrfnk  the 
works  of  art  before  the  microscopic  eye.  But  the 
nearer  we  examine  the  works  of  God,  even  in  the 
least  of  his  productions,  the  more  sensible  sh^U  we 
be  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Apply  the  micro- 
scope to  any,  the  most  minute  of  his  works,  nothing 
is  to  be  found  but  beauty  and  perfection.  If  w§ 
examine  the  numberless  species  of  insects  tha^ 
swim,  creep,  or  fly  around  us,  what  proportion, 
exactness,  uniformity,  and  symmetry,  shall.  v\(e  jtfjff 
ceive  in  all  their  organs  !  what  a  profusion  of  coli^ur* 
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logt  azure,  green,  and  vermilion,  gold,  slly/ev, 
pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds  ;  fringe  and  embroidery 
on  their  bodies,  wings,  heads,  .ind  every  other  part  I 
how  high  the  finish  ng !  how  inimitable  the  polish 
we  every  where  behold  !  The  most  peiiect  works 
of  man  betray  a  meanness,  a  poverty,  an  inability, 
111  the  workman;  but  the  works  of  nature  plainly 
prove,  that  the  hand  which  formed  them  was  Divine. 

Platt's  Class  Book. 


How  sweet  to  muse  upon  this  skiii  displayed, 
Infinite  skiji  f  iti  all  that  he  has  made  ; 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  niinute  design 
The  signature  and  stainp  of  power  D.vine; 
Contrivance  exquisite,  express^  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees; 
The  shapely  linrib,  and  |L|bricatea  joint 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
Uis  mighty  work  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveai'd; 
To  wliom  au  atom  ts  an  ample  field. 

CoWPEB* 


LESSON  XIX. 

WHY  THE  EARTH  MOVES  ROUND  THE  SUN. 

You  remember  (said  her  Papa  to  Lucy,)  that 
I  explained  to  you  some  time  ago  what  was  the 
cause  that  things  fell  to  the  ground. 

L. — O,  yes! — it  was  because  the  ground  drew 
tham  to  it. 

P. — True.  That  is  a  consequence  of  the  univerial 
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Iaw  IB  niiture,  that  bodies  attract  each  other  m 
proportion  to  their  mass.  So  a  small  quantity  of 
matter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  quantity, 
always  tends  to  go  to  it,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
other  power.  Well — you  know  I  told  you  that  the 
sun  was  a  ball  a  vast  many  times  bigger  than  the 
Ij^h  ,w^  iahabit,  called  the  earth  ;  upon  :9rhich  you 
properly  asked,  how  then  it  happened  that  the  ,eart|^ 
did  not  fall  into  the  sun. 

Jj, — And  why  does  it  not  ? 

F.— That  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you.  You 
have  seen  your  brother  twirl  round  an  jvorjr  ball 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  string  which  he  held  in  his 

L. — ^Yes — and  I  have  done  it  myself  top. 

p.— Well  then— you  felt  that  the  ball  waji.,CQtk 
tjnually  nulling,  as  if  it  tried  to  make  itseeicape. 

Ll-rrjes  ;  and  one  my  brother -was,  swinging  did 
nxaxe  its  escape,  and  0ew  through  the  sash. 

F. — It  did  so.  Thsit  wa3  a  lesson  jn  ,the  centrp- 
fugal  motion,  or  that  power  by  whi^h  a^body  J^)OU0 
whirled  continually  endeavQiws  40  fly  off  frqipa  ih« 
centre  round  which  it  moves.  This  is  owing  to  the 
force  or  impulse  you  give  it  in  setting  out,  as  if 
you  were  going  to  throw  it  away  ^o,m  you.  The 
string  by  which  you  hold  iV  0^  -^he  contrary,  is 
the  power  which  keeps  the  ball  towards  the  centre, 
called  the  centripetal  power.  Thus,  you  see  there 
are  two  powers  acting  upon  the  ball  ajt  J;ji9  saqne 
time ;  one  to  make  it  fly  off,  the  other  ;to  hold  it 
in;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  moves  directly, 
according  to  neither  but  between  both;  that  is» 
round  and  round.  This  it  continues  to  do  while  you 
swing  it  properly ;  but  if  the  string  breaks  or  slips 
off.  away  flies  the   ball ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
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P. — I   will  give   you   another  instant?*  of-  thia 
double  force  acting  at  the  same  time.     Do  npt  ydu 
remember  seeing  some  curious  feats  of  horseman- 
ship? -  : .: 
.'    J^. — Yes. 

P. — One  of  them  was,  that  a  man  standing 
with  one  leg  upon  the  saddle  and  riding  full  speAo^* 
threw  up  balls  into  the  air,  and  catched  them  as  they 
mi  .  :  .  '       7 

'    L. — I  remember  it  very  well. 

P. — Perhaps  you  would  have  expected  these 
balls  to  have  fallen  behind  him,  as  he  was  ^oinff  at, 

•ucharat;^.   ;     ' "    '    -   .^-il'^l 

lii/aL. — So  I  did. 

jP. — But  you  saw  that  they  fell  into  his  hands  as 
directly  as  if  he  had  been  standing  quite  still.  Xbat 
livas  because,  being  carried  along  witn  iiinri  (h^y  l^ad^ 
■when  they^  were*  thrown  upwards,  the  motion  of  the 
horses  straight  forwards,  as  well  as  the  upright  riio- 
tion  that  he  gave  them ;  so  that  they  made  &  tH^fiU 
iiig  line  through  the  air,  and  came  down  in  thesaihf 
place  which  they  would  have  reached  if  he  had  hel^: 
th^m  in  his  hand  all  the  while.-  '    ■  '  *    ^''  t 

.  .'L. — That  is  very  curious  indeed  ! 

p. — In  the  same  manner,  you  may  have  observe4' 
iii  riding  in  a  carriage,  that  if  you  throw  anything 
but  of  the  window,  it  falls  directly  opposite,  just  m 
if  the  carriage  was  standing  still)  and  is  not  I6ft  b6*^ 
hindyoii.  '  •  ' 

r  X. — I  will  try  that  the  next  time  I  ride  in  ohe. 

P. — You  are  then  to  imagine  the  siin'  to  be  i^,^ 
mighty  mass  of  matter,  many  thovisand  times  biggijr* 
than  our  earth;  You  are  to  conceive  our  earth,  ai^ 
soon  as  created,  launched  with  great  force  io  9i, 
straight  line,  as  if  it  were  a  bowl  on  a  green.  U. 
Would  havfefloWn  off  in  this  line  forever,  throug]^^ 
the  boundless  regions  of  space,  had  it  not  at  tntb' 
lame  instant  received  a  pull  from  the  sup  by  ttr 
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attraction.  By  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Creator 
these  two  forces  were  made  exactly  to  counter- 
balance each  other ;  so  that  just  as  much  as  the 
earth,  from  the  original  motion  given  it,  tends  to  fly 
forwards,  just  so  much  the  sun  draws  it  to  the  centre ; 
and  tlie  consequence  is,  that  it  takes  a  course  between 
the  two,  which  is  a  circle  round  and  round  the  sun. 

//.—But  if  the  earth  was  set  a  rolling  like  a  bowl 
upon,  a  green,  I  should  think  it  would  stop  of,  itself, 
as  the  bow!  does.  -^1 

P. — The  bowl  stops  because  it  is  continually 
rubbing  against  the  ground,  which  checka  its  naq- 
tipil;  but  the  ball  of  the  earth  moves  in  empltyis;p^c^. 
l^hefe  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it.  ' 

*  jfc.^-Btit  if  I  throw  a  ball  through  the  air,  it  will 
not  go  on  for  ever,  but  it  will  come  down  to  the 
ground.    '       ' 

•\P.— ^-That  is.because  the  force  wLt,h  which  you 
pap  ^Ki'ov^r 'it  is  less  than  the  force,  by  which  it  is, 
iifkwnt'  to  the  earth.  But  there  is  another treaspA^ 
too,  which  is  the  resistance  of  the  a\x.  This  space, 
fitl  iatbund  us  and  over  us  is  not  empty  spape  ;  it  ii, 
quite  full  of  a  thin  transparent  fluid  called  air. 

X.-Isit? 

P.— Yes.  If  you.  move  your  hand,(^ui(;klythroug[hr< 
it*  yoa  will  find  something  resisting  you,  thpugl^.ia, 
a  iitight  degree.  And  the  wind,  you  weU  k^py^,,  i?  ? 
capable  of  pressing  against  anything  Nvith  alnqpstv 
irresistible  force ;  and  yet  wind  is  bu|  a  quantity  of,, 
air  put  into  a  violent  motion.  Ev^ry  thing  then; 
that  move^  through  the  air  is  continually  obli^e4.|^^y 
push  some  of  this  fluid  out  of  the,  way,  byi  wnij^li 
means  it  is  constantly  losing  part  "Bf  its  niotion. 

i. — Then  the  earth  would  do  the  same. 

P. — No  ;  for  it  moves  in  empty  space, 

L. — ^What  I  does  not  it  move  through  the  air? 

P. — The  earth  does  not  move  through  the  air, 
but  hurries  the  air  along  with  it.     All  the  air  is  con- 
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tmmed  within  the  space  called  the  atmotphertt  Wmek 
you  may  <:ompare  to  a  kind  of  mist  or  fog  clinging 
all  round  to  the  balj  of  the  earth,  and  reaching  a 
certain  distance  above  it,  which  has  been  calculated 
at  above  forty-five  miles. 

L. — ^That  is  above  the  cloud?,  thjpp? 

P, — Yes :  all  the  clouds  are  within  the  atmos- 
phere, for  they  are  supported  by  *he  air.  Well — • 
this  atmosphere  roils  aboutalong  with  the  earth,  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  it,  and  moves  with  it  through 
what  we  call  the  heavens.  In  this  immense  spacq^ 
are  a)l  the  stars  and  planets^  which  have  all  theit 
several  motions.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  themt 
but  they  continually  go  op,  hy  mean^  of  the  force 
that  the  Dreator  has  originally  impressed  upon  them,v 

L, — Do  not  some  of  the  stars  move  round  th§ 
iun,  as  well  as  dur  earth  \ 

P.~r-Yei  \  those  that  are  called  planet^.  '  These 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  motion  with  ouf 
earth.  They  are  attracted  by  the  sun  as  their  centre* 
and  form,  alon^  with  the  earth*  that  assemblage  of 
worlds,  which  is  callled  the  solar  system,  ..) 

L. — Is  the  moon  or*e  of  them  ? 

P. — The  moon  is  called  a  seoondary  plapet,  be-  i|' 
cause  its  immediate  connexion  is  witq  our  earth, « 
round  which  it  rolls,  s^^  we  do  rqund  the  sun.  It/ 
however  accompanies  our  earth  on  its  journey  round^- 
the  sun.  But  I  will  tell  you  more  about  its  motion,  •' 
and  about  the  other  planets  and  stars,  another  time*  n 
It  is  enough  at  present,  if  you  thoroughly  uader"/ 
stand  what  I  have  been  describing.  |; 

L. — I  think  I  da  m^mn' 
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LESSON  XX. 

OKTAOIIED    PI  BOBS. 

Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  tJie  treacherous  shore.— tHoraob. 

And  is  this  all  ?    Can  reason  do  no  more 
Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore? 
Sweet  moralist !  ^^oat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears, 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  steers  ; 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 
And  trusting  in  his  God  surmounts  them  all      .,|7/ 
.»iiaa^*.  CowpM. 


Tell  me  what  Genius  did  the  art  invent. 
The  lively  image  of  the  voice  to  paint ; 
Who  first  the  secret,  how  to  colour  sound, 
And  to  give  shape  to  reason,  >j|irisely  found  ^ 
With  bodies,  how  to  cjothe  ideas,  taught  j 
And  how  to  draw  thi^  picture  of  a  thoughts 
Who  taught  th|3  hand  to  speak,  the  eye  to  heoXt 
A  silent  language  roving  far  and  near ; 
Whosto  softest  noise  outstrips  loud  thunder's  soupd. 
And  ppre^cls  her  accents  through  the  world's  vast 
rduhd; 

A  voice  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  h^  the  dumb^,.^jj  r; 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,l6nc  time  to  come  ;,*,,..,.  p; 
Which  dead  men  speak  as  well  as  those  alive  :-^ 
T*n  me  what  Genius  did  this  art  eontrive  T 
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The  Doble  art  to  Cndmus  owes  its  rise 
Of" painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eye; 
lie  first  in  wondrous  mngic  fetters  bouncl 
The  airy  voice  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound  ; 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought, 
Gave  colour,  ibrni,  and  body  to  the  thought. 

COWPES. 


There  is  a  powV 
Unseen,  that  rules  the  illimitable  world, 
T|)at  guides  its  motions  Irom  the  brightest  star 
To -the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould  ; 
While  man,  who  madly  deems  hin)se|f  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  depen(lenc6. 
jThis  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught, 
<Thpu  must  hitVB  learnt  when  wandering  all  alone, 
£ach  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  aijf^y^  •. . 
IVas  moTe..8afIicient  for  itselt  than  thou. '  '    '  " 
ft    .wiwo^  THOMpabi^f' 


fteflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds, 

Jlre  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being.     , 

Reflect  that,  fife,  like  every  Other  blessing, 

Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone  : 

jKfor  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end, 

Th*  Eternal  gave  it;  and  that  end  Is  virtue. 

When  inconsistent  with  ajgreater  good. 

Reasoil  corrfmands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 

f  hus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved, 

jMtd  viirtde  cheaply  saved  with  loss  o/ Jife. 
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Has  fillM  his  u^ri  where  llje^pure  waters  Fiw#,  %^}^-fr 
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And  once  more  minglei  with  us  meaner  thingif 
Til  even  as  if  an  anffel  shook  his  'wihgt  |  '    '^•^ 
Immortal  fragrance  nllt  the  circuit  wide, 
And  tells  us  where  his  treasure  is  supplied. 

Cowpu. 


As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thbii  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled; 
So  live,  that,' sinking  into  death's  long  sleep,  f 

Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  whilst  all  around  thee  weep. 


LESSON  XXL 

TBB   riRBT   SABBATH. 

iiuii  finiahtd  he,  and  all  that  he  had  ma<)e, 
Viewfd^  imd  behold  all  was  entirely  good'V 
Ho  even  and  mom acconiplish'd  the  sixth  dayi;      .  , 
Yet  ndt'titt 'the  Creator,  from  his  woA         >  '^ 
Deitating;  though  unwearied,  up  returil'd, 
,  Vf  to  the  heaven  <y(  heavens,  his  high  abode ; 
Tnence  to  behold  this  new  created  world,  i^ 

The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fai^,  - 
Answering  His  great  idea-.     Up  he  rode         ^-  ^^jj^ 
l^'oUow'd  with  acclamation,  ani^  the  &oun4     '^  ■  ''^  ' *^ 
Symphoniou^  oi  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned  -** 
Aigelic  har»N>nie8;  the  earth,  the  air  ;   lonp 

ftesounde4  (thou  temember'st,  for  thou  heard'st,)  J 
The  heaveM  and  all  the  constellations  rung,  •'•'^'^^ 
The  plaD^t»<in  their  station  listening  stoodi*^  - 
11^^  ^le  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
•*  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  I"  they  sung,  * 
**  Open,  >».  keavi^iii,  your  living  dobrs ;  let^  }& 
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**  The  grent  Creator  from  his  work  returned 

"  Magnificentt  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 

f-VOppn,  and  henceforth  oft;  for  God  will  deig«  ^*^^ 

•*  To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men. 

**  Delishted  ;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

**  Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

"On  errands  of  supernal  grace." — So  sung 

The  glorioi|s  train  ascending  :  he  through  heSiVeiH  7 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God 'af  eternal  house  direct  the  way;  ,    , 

A  brbacl  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky-way 

Which  nightly,  as  a-circling  zone,  thou  seest 

Powder'd    with    stars.      And    now  on  parth 

seventh 
Evening  rose  in  Eden,  for  the  suxi 
Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on. 
Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount    :t.n^ 
Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  im|ierial  IfaroM ''V 
Of  Godhead  fixed  forever  firm  and  sure«r/;  i;j/d  \?S 
The  jf'ilial  Po^er  arrived,  and  sat  him  down;    ;  J»jf 
With  his  gre^Father  there;  and,  from. his  work  / ' 
Now  resting,  ^less'd  and  hallo w'd  the  seventh  day; 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work.  -''■" 

But  not  in  silence  holy  kept :  the  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe,         [ 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 


All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  w'ire^i'woii;;'^ 
Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixed  with  voice     ; 
Choral  or  unison :  of  incense  clouds. 
Fulling  froo)  golden  censers  hid  the  mount. 
Creation  and  the  six  days-  acts  they  sung:        : 
**  Great  a^e  thy  works,  Jehovah  I  infinite ''^iJ-iq 
''Thy  power  1  what  thought  can  measure  the«# 

tongue  «i4  *;iiMgch£»/9  t»'<vixjO** 

**  Relate  thee  ?    Greater  now  in  Ay  Taturac  ,r»i^iO  •* 
**  Than  from  the  giant  angfels :  thee  that  day 
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**  Thy  thunders  magnified  ;  but  to  creatf 

•'  Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

**  Who  can  impair  thee,  Mighty  King,  or  bound 

"Thy  empire?     Easily  the  proud  attempt 

"Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 

**  Thou  hast  repeird  ;  while  impiously  they  thought 

•'  Thee  Jto  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdra\y 

"  The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  geek? 

•*  To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

**  To  manifest  the  more  thy  mi2:ht :  his  evil 

"Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  createst  more  good. 

**  Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heave^,  j,^ 

"From  heavcii-gate  not  far.  (bunded  in  view  ^^*s  ^-^ll 

"On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  ghissy  sea  ; 

"Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  witii  stars    . 

"Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 

•*  Of  destined  habitatipn;  but  thou  know'st 

**  Their  seasons  :  among  these  the  seat  of  meiif, 

"  Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfused,         '^' 

**  Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.      Thrice   happy 

men 
**  And  sons  of  men  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced  I' 
"Created  in  his  image  there  to  dwell 
**  And  worship  hiin  ;  and  in  reward  to  rjLile 
"Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air,  ■] 

"And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
"  Holy  and  just:  thrice  happy,  if  they  knq^ 
"  Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright  ('* 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs :  thus  was  the  Sabbath  kept. 

Milton. — Paradise  Lost, 
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APPENDIX. 


■ij 


PREFIXES,  AFFIXES,  AND  PRINCIPAL  LATIN 
AND  GREEK  ROOTS, 

OCCURRING  IN  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  LESSONS. 


L  PREFIXES. 


A,  on 

Be,  ahoutt  befaret  tnake 

En,  make 

Mil,  error  or  defect 


1.  ENGLISH. 

Out,  beyond 

Over,  over  or  above 

Un,  not 

With,  from  or  againtt 


4: 


A,  ab,  aba,  /rom 
Ad,  (•»  ae,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,  ar, 
:aa,  ai,}'.(a  >    *>■ 
J^remndf  about 
Amo,  before 
Cireum,  (circu,)  about 
^iiu,  (eo,  eog,  eol,  com,  cor,)  to- 
gether f.; 
Contra,  againet 
De,  doton,  from 
Di,  dis,  (dif,)  aeunder,  not 
E,  ex,  (eo,  ef,)  but  of 
Extra,  betfond, 

In,  (ig>  11,^  dm;  im,  Ir,}  in,  not 
Inter,  between  ar  among 
Intro,  tct<Atn 
Juxta,  ntj'A  to 


2.  LATIN. 

Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  OB,)  in  the  way  qf 

Per,  (pel,)  through 

Post,  a/<«r  ^ 

Pre,  before 

Preter,  beyond 

Pro,  (pur,)  forward 

Re,  iacit  or  again 

Retio,  baekwarda 

de,  a«t(2tf  or  apart 

Sine,  t0t7Aouf 

Sub,  (snc,  Buf,  Bug,  rap,  sua,)  un* 

der 
Subttr,  beneath 
Super,  (sur,)  above  ~ 
Trans;  (tra,)  beyond 
Ultra,  beyond 


A,  (an,)  without,  not  ''    ' ' 

Amphi,  both.  roUnd'obout 

Ana,  through 

Anti,  (ant,)  againet,  in  opposi- 
tion to 

Apo,  (aph,)  /rwii 

Cata,  (cat,  cate,  cath,)  from  tide 
Uoide 


3.  GREEK. 

Dia,  through 

Epi,  (eph,)  upon 

Hyper,  over,  too 

Hypo,  under 

Meta,  (meth,)  beyond 

Panr;"  (par,)  beeiae,  near 

Peri,  round 

^yn>  (oy*  "yl>  "ym,)  together 
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II.  AFFIXSS. 


.  LATIN 


SONS. 


1»t 


n  the  way  ^ 


f 


m 


An.  1 

itf, 

•jy, 

•nt, 

it*, 
iter. 


an  agtnt,  or 


1.  TO  NOUNS. 


Hood, 
ism, 
ment, 
nese, 

■hip, 
tude, 

ty. 

dom, 


ataU.of  heinf 
m  fualitjf 


action,  ttate, « 
property 
cIb,  let,  little         • 

Mng.  yoMiV 
fAii  thing  (Amm 


9^  TO  ADJECTIVES. 


ifisf  b«^A  *• 


up,  Btt*,)  nil- 

I    T;    ■ 

.  I  ii  : 


«y. 

its. 


o/or  belonging  to 


Ful, 

0U8, 

Bome. 

y» 

ant,  ent,  oetn^ 
ble,  mgy  or  cah  &i^ 
en,  maae  qf 
w\ti,  little 
letM,  tbithout 
ly,  isb,  like,  2ti^4|[ 
I  ward^  towarde 


ear 
ogether 


Ate, 


8.  TO  VERBS. 


to  mmht 


4.  TO  ADVI^RBS. 


Ly,  like 
ward,  tovfordo 


aao 


III.  LATIN  AND  GREEK  ROOTS. 


SECTION  I. 


liESSON  I. 


jEquva,  equal,  as  eqaalixe 
Ago,  /  do;  actus,  done,  aa  Agent, 

actor 
Altus,  high,  as  altitude 
Apto,  /  fit,  as  adppt 
Domus,  a  housff  j^  4/>meftie 
Duco,  /  lead,  as  reduce 

PJUf  US,  h^rd,  as  endure 
acio,  /  make;   factus,   mad*, 
(fioio   and   fectus   when   com- 
pounded) as  factor,  beneficent, 
perfect 

Fero,  /  carry,  as  differ 

Finis,  an  end,  as  infiuife 

^itto,  /  tend;  missus,  sent,  as 
reijiit,  misston^ry 

FeiSo,  /  drive,  as  compel 

Philos,  (Gr.)  a  friend,  as  phi- 
Itmph^r 

jBcri^,  /  write;  scriptus;  wicih 
ten,  as  inscribe,  i/escriptton 

Svphos,  (Gr.)  tciee,  as  sophtX 

"^ernti  the  earth,  as  terreatrial 

LESSON  II. 

Capio,  /  take;  captus,  taken, 
(cipio  and  ceptus  when  com- 
pounded,) as  captive,  reception 

Cavus,  hoUou},  as  excavate 

Cuf^Q,  I  give  place,  J  go ;  cessio, 
giping  a  place', "  a^  jpro'Cised', 
concession 

Jactus,    thfofon,    (jectus    when 

compounded,)  as  reject 
'  Manus,  the  hand,  as  rnauami^ 

Mullus,  many,  as  multi^uJe 

Natnsv  born,  as  native 

Pareo,  /  appear,  as  /ransparenf 

Pono,  /  place;  positus,  placed, 
"m  dopot^  impotiiiom 


Quero,  /  ask ;  ^qqa^itup*  atked, 
(quiro  and  quisitus  whsui  eom- 
pounded,)  as  tnquiis,  requl- 
sitifln 
Scaudo,  /  climb,  as  ilescend 
Verto,  /  turn  ;  versus,  tumedf  tm 
pervert,  conversion 

LESSON  IIL 

Caro,  carnis,  ^e<A,  as  tneai(iiatii 

Cura,  care,  as  sinecure 

Fucilis,  easy,  as  facilitate,  dif- 

ficuU  ^ 

Habeo,   /  have;    habitus,    hadf 

(hibeo  and  hibitus  when  com- 
pounded,) as  inhabit,  exhibit 
Hostis,  aa  enemy,  as  hostile 
Lego,  /  gather  or  choose  ;  lectus, 

gathered,  as  elegont,  select 
Metier,    /    measure ;    mensus, 

measured,  as  mete,  tmm^iMO 
Patior,  /  suffer;  passus,  kaxing 

suffered,    as    patience,    CMil« 

passion 
Pes,  pedis,   th/t  foj^f,  ,M  |m4m» 

trian ' 
Phond,  (Gr.)  a  sound,  aa  ay^i- 

phony 
Sedeo,  I  sit ;  sessus,  having  t^i, 

as  sedentary,  Hession 
Sisto,  /  stop,  as  resist 
Stinguor,    /   put  out;   stinctus, 

;iut    out,   as  distinguisA,   ex- 
tinct 
Sto,  /  stand;  stans,  standing; 

statum,  to  stand,  as  distant, 

stutionarv 
Tego,  /  cover;  tectus,  coversdt 

as  tegument,  protect 
Tendo,    1    stretch ;     tenant    or 

tentus,  strttehsdt  aa  dt'ittit, 

Mrtaal 


M 


>--n»S 


>TS. 


ip^itup,  atked, 
is  whsui  eotn- 
iquiia,   requl- 

I  deactnd 

m 

III. 

V  tttca^iuitt 
sure 
Acilifaff.  tfi/o 

abitus,  AaJ, 
IS  when  come 
ibit,  exhibit 

hosti/e 
hoote  ;  lectiM, 
ant,  Mlect 
re  ;    mensue, 
te,  tmm^iiM 
assus,  having 
iti«nee,    ewm- 

Itf  ,M  pwlwt 

md,  M   <|r)||. 

i>  having  t^i, 
ion 

St 

ttf;   itinetiM, 
tinguttA,   cx- 

if  Mtanding  ; 
,  as  dMtan/, 

A. 

tus,  eorertd, 
set 

teiiMM    «r 


Vaxnh  #tM,  M  uniform 

IJtor,  lute;  usua,  Aaoiiig  Vf*"* 

as  ntilitj/t  vmefu^ 
Vado,  /  jroi  .<^  in.vade 
Vasto,  f  Uiy  toaate,  as  (fevast- 

ation 
Veiuo,  /  come;  ventus,  having 

cBtne,  a»  convene,  aifvent 
Video,  /  fee ;  yisiM,  having  teen, 

as  provide,  y'mbU 
Volo,  /  voiUt  a«  yo\^ntary 
Voro,  /  liovmr,  iu  earntvoroj^ 

LESSON  IV. 

Cam,  /  tun  ;  eaxmu,  having 
run,  as  incur,  recur 

Juo,  juris,  right,  law,  as  yaMtifi^, 
injury 

Medios,  the  middle,  as  inter- 
mediate 

Modtts,  a  meaeurf,  as  ippderojt^ 

Pando,  /  tpread  ;  passus  or  pan- 
.  sus,  epread,  as  expand,  com- 
pass 

Primus,  firet,  as  primitive,  prin- 
ciple 

Rego,  /  rulei  rectus,  ruled, 
»traight,9Mngal,  direct,  rectify 

Sontio,  /  feel,  I  think;  sensus, 
felt,  as  diraent,  'seu8t6/e 

Specie,  /  oce/'spectus,  seen,  as 
■pedoiio,  tnspbctOr 

Stroo,  /  build ;  structui,  built,  as 
structure,  destroj^ 

TuitMi/  a  efovBd,  afe  turbulenf 

Vita. /i/e,  a«  vitaZ  « ' ' 

LESSON  V.       - 

Clino,  /  6end ,  as  recline 
Cor,  cordis,  fhe  he(frt,  as  concord 
Exter,  ottttoord,  as  exlemaZ 
Genuf ,  reneris,  a  kind,  as  general 
Miros,  wonderful,  as  admire 
Orao,  /  deck,  as  ornament 
PreosoH.  preeted,  as  euppress 
Servo,  /  keep,  as  preserver 
Stattto,    /  9ft   up,  I  appoint, 
Vl  IMittM  when  compounded,)  as 
wwstiluls 


Varlo,  /  change,  u  vtcAabU 
Vestis,  a  garment,  as  divest 
Valgus,  the  common  pe^pUf  M 
vulgar,  diytiflgpO 

LESSON  VI. 

Ango,  anxi,  1  vex,  am  uaguith^ 

anxiety 
Cflsdo,  /  cut;  ptuma,  cut,  (cido, 

ant)  cisus  when  cpmpounded,) 

as  ftticide,  incision 
Certus,  certain,  ak  certify 
Claudb,  /  ehut;   clausus,  fhut^ 

(cludo  and  bhisus'wheli  com- 

piouiided,)  as  dliatuftj  ex^ad«i 

conclusion 
Erro,  /  toander,  as  a&erratlon 
Fluo,  /  ftowi   JSuxns,    hdvtmg 

flowed,  as  fluid.,  influx 
Gero,  I  carry;  g^m,  carried, 

9s  vicegerent,  Wggeei 
Hssreo,  fttick ;  hssaus,  etuek,  $$ 

adhere,  cohesion 
Minor,  minus,  leas;  ditainish 
Opus,  operis,    a    work,    as    eo- 

operote 
Pendeo,  /  hang,  as  dqpond,  mm- 

penee  ' 
Pleo,   /  fill;    pletUB,  fiUed,  ■• 

complete 
P)iqo,  /  fold,  as  implicate 
Pretium,  a  price,  a^  tfppj^dat* 
Privo,  /  taire  away,  as  aeprive 
Sagus,  sajjrax,  toiee,  as  ||»g^,j|tr 

ffacity  ■■      ' 

Scio,  /  iknoto,  as  prescience 
Seco,  /  cut ;  sectus,  cut,  as  d^- 

sect 
Sero,  /  ^nit  <sjpin,  as  insect 
Similis,  like,  as  similitude' 
Solvo,  I  loose;  solutus,  loosed,  vb 

diesolve,  solution 
Teneo,  /  hold ;  tensus,  held,  as 

tenant,  contain,  detention,., 
Traho,  /  draio ;  tractus,  dratrii. 

as  attract 
Veho,  /  carry,  tm  TehicJoy 


2^ 


M^9p»  Yil, 


i        ; 


Aeuo,  I  tharpen,  as  aeaf« 
Bfene,  leeli,  as  beaeeoJent 
Cito,  /  call,  I  route,  as  excite 
Fugio»./^y,  as  fugiftve 

'"*  greMiM,  TiAving  g6ne,  dia  retro* 

.  .ffWfe'i  pV^Ufl';  if»-ogr«s» 
Ligo»  Jotna,  as  ligament 

ym^'^*  ^  '<«w;  Uctwb  fc/f,  a^ 

HfigroyJ  retifoptti  «W  «miiSC«Ke, 

Solus,  nione,  am  aolitt^de 

fi||mgo»  /  apreiti.;  spa^sus,, 
•S^ef^4»  («pie.rg9  an4  sjwwub 
nf^ofL  compoiiRcle^)  iw  4»ff- 
pene 

Vajli^  lamttroTtg,  aa  pr ^yojl 

iTWRni.  /  c$t$qjmr,  asifwinei^/e 

LESSON  vm. 

^gef,  n  field,  af  pertpination 
An,  artis,  arf,  as  artj^tai 
4'tinfOSji  (Gr.)  vaj^dtlr,  as  atmopr 

Cmo,  i  eultitate;  cultus,  rultt- 

iuiff«[,  aacqloRV,  a^t:tcultr<re 
Peee6)<f  <ea<:7!i ;  doctus,  taught, 

as^docf/ei  dpctrine 
Vid6,  /  trtitt,  as  confide 
Fumos,  mMkej  as  famigafe 
Vva^Aift  I  pour  out ;  fusus,  poi^red 

i^uMttSi  dfaton,  as  e«ha.u8$ 
iRifio,  a  man,  as  homicid^t 

pitis,  (|  gueatf  hz  h<%- 

i,  &ie/di0,  as  infernal 
Intr,a,  intus,  xoithin^  as  internal 
Lutiii,  l^jfpry.,  excfita,  <vb  luxury, 

Mm,  ttoney,  as  ine)2t/Zuou« 
lAafXitnercha^diieip,  ai^  eommei:- 
'  ciol. 
^oee9j  /  hurt.;  nocuuSf  hurtful, 

as  innocent,  noxtoue 
Nomep^  c|  name,  as  denomt na(^ 
H^dtilo,  Inouriahf  as  mhtini^mt 


Ii&i 


Qd6,  (Or.)  Mnf,  as  meMlv 
Pasco,  Ifeefi  paB8us;''jj^#,  M 
.     pastor  *';   ' 

Pete,  /  eeeA:,  as  pettf ton  ^      ' 

Porto,  /  carry,  as  export, 
Pneda,  plunder,  as  puredaforv 
Putris,  rotteni  M-^ptutre^  '  T 
ttepo',  ierj^i  I'eritei,  aa  repfiMr* 

serpenK     '  ^>  t  - 

RuptuB,  Aroiben,  as  enffltion 
Tribuo,  /  give,  as  eofiti^bqis 
Via,  a  toay,  as  tfeiriats  v  .-• 
Voco,  /  call;  voii,''j(Jb  «o<««i  tf    -^ 

convoke,  voc0/. 

LESSON  IX. 

Bibo,  /  drinlt^  as  >m]tHl^ 
Celo,  /  hide,  as  con<^ 
Cliro,  t^cretiy^  as  cl«ii^e«|ffff. 
Clemens,  merciful,  as  ql(^0M|^gf 
CivpHS,   corporis*   (A.e    ^4i»  j^ 

corpusc/e,  corpore.a)  >i 

Faber,  a  voorkntM,  M  fiaJbirK 
Malleus,  a  hammer,  as  ijHjmtf 

malleaiie  ♦'/ 

M aturus,  ripe,  as  />reniatu]Pf, 
M^sceio,  Z  min^Je ;  nvxt|is,  ngiiiif 

glei^,  as  ivromiff^iipjuf  I  qw^* 
B|pyfio,  I  JWBiJa.;  inoiuf,  if(fi|?j|^ 

as  remove,  commotiffi  ' 

Pactunu  a  bargain,  afi  «oi|^m^ 
Paro,  /  maiE;«>  remiy,  aff.  f»qpr- 

a^tpn,  repair  ,    > 

Pendo, /te«»|fA/  Jj>««;  PW9**> 

having:  thought,    m   !>«»#♦> 

expendtf  ure  ,  ^ 

Quatuor,  four,  as  quarter,  qoa**^ 

druptd  -t     -     ■   ■  •  ri' 

Rams,  thin,  as  xaxefy 
Signum,  a  ^tark^  dfinanate^ 
Stringo,   /  hold  fast.;  s^i;tiH( 

hefdfatt,  a6ftjiti\ngent,  raimqt 
Texo,  I  weave;  te^us^  *?<^'>* 

as  texture,  contexi 
Ungup,  I  anoint;  ubctus,  aiMii^' 

ed,  as  unguent,  uncj^^n 
Vapor,  atmam,  as  eyaMraM 


1 


m 
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ciAmanfitf 

iatur«, 
zt|is,  nMiir 

urlcr,  ^ua* 

us,  OfMttlli- 

^  

rati  ■: 


LBSSONk. 

AAot,  a  free,  as  arboraceotM 
Clamo,  /  cry  out,  as  /proclaim 
tAivus,  a  slope,  as  declivity 
t^onuhii  akin,  as  excoriate 
Peasua,  thick,  as  condense 
tMufl,  a  god,  as  de.i/y 
Esca,  food,  90  escttZ«fi( 
Foliufn,  a  leaf,  as  folro^e     ' 
Ge,  (Gr.)  <Ae  ear<A,  as  geography 
Graphe,  a  deactiption ;  grapho, 

(6r.)  /  write,  as  graphic 
HilariSf  cheerful,  as  exhilarate 
Judex,  judicis,  judge,   as   judi- 

tiignuni,  «bo0<f,  a8.1igiteoi/« 
I^iueot  /  melt,  as  lique/actum 
PleuuSt/MJ/,  as  replenteA 
Sponilea,    /  proniise;    sponsus, 
^^mnmJ^$ed,  as  respond^'sponsor 
VbeV,  plentiful,  as  exuberant 
Umbra,  a  shade,  as  umbra^eou* 
Vaged,  to  be  strong,  I  grow,  as 

Tegetaftfe 
^idjat,  strength,  as  tnvigotate 

tE^SON  XL 

'f, 

iKxibik,  dr^,  as  tftearm 
Aroma,  (Gr.)  odour,  as  aromatic 
Ca^,  X  faUf  casus,  fallen,  (ci- 
<^  whan  corni^pounded,)  as  ca- 
k-'4(nkee,  caisuaj,  accident 
CiBleu|u9,  a  small  pebble,  as  cal- 
^qulato     ,t 
CSb|  lj^o«/  itum,  to  go,  as  circuit, 

tran^U'on 
FliBCto,  /  bend  ;  flexus,  bent,  as 

reftect,  flexible^ 
niictus,  a  wave,  as  fluctuate 
Gelu,  frost,  aa  gelid,  congeal 
GlUia,  favour;    gratua,  agree- 
able, as  ingratiate,  gratify 
Heik^,  an  herb,  as  herbtvorou« 
LitttTk,  a  letter,  as  tHiterate 
Mare,  tke  sea,  as  marine 
Itediioir,  medico,  /  h*al,  as  re- 
medy,  medicine 


Monstio,  i'shdw,  ill  ii4monitr«^ 
Nervus,  a  sinew,  as  enervate 
Odor,  »me2/,  as  odoriferous 
Oleo,  /  e/ne/2,  as  olfactory 
Poudus,  weight,  as  pondehNib 
Proles,  offspring,  as  prolij|ia 
Sattis,  enough,  as  satisyy   ' 
Stupeo,  /  ant  bcnumbea,  am^$M^^ 

as  Biapid,  stupendous 
Sumo,  .J  take;  snmptiu,  taksn^ 

as  aesume,  jpresumption 
Trudo,  /  thrust ;  trusus,   thrust, 

as  obtrude,  intrusion 
Vagor,  /   wander,  as  yslg;rani, 

vagabond 


LESSON  XII. 


Alter,  one  of  ttoo,  as  altemaM    • 
Annus,  a  year,  as  annua/,  pst^ 

enniaZ  ,...-. 

Arceo,  /  drive  away,  as  edevo- 

ion 
Celsus,  high,  as  excel    . 
Civis,  a  citizen,  as  civiZtm 
Pebeo^  /  owe,  as  debit,  debtor' 
Deliciae,  delight,  as  delicacy,  dirfi^ 

cate  '     '  i  !». 

Dexter,    right-handed,  as  dei^ 

terity 
Do^  /^ive ;  datus,  givett,  (dit^, 

when  compounded,)  as  dirtied 

a<fdition      •, 
Fibra,  a  thread,  as  fibroiM 
Globus,  a  ball,  as  globular 
Gluten,  glue,  as  glutinotiio 
Longus,  long,  as  elongate  i 

Muuus,  the  filth  of  vie,  nosst  nk 

mucou«,  muci^ag'inous 
Navis,  a  ship,  as  navigiste 
Prehendo,   1    take-;    prekenaus, 

ta&en,  as  apprehend,  eomipt^ 

henaion 
Probo,  I  prove,  as  probation 
Sorbeo,  /  suck  in,  as  afrsorbnrt    < 
Uro,  /  burn;   ustus,  bumt^  Hk 

combustion 
Velox,  svoift,  as  velocity 


aa4 
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Aoidos,  tour,  as  acidity 

Aqua,  water,  as  aquatic,  aqne- 
duet 

Arch4,  (Gr.)  government;  ar- 
chon,  a  ruhr,'  as  anarchy 

Ard,  /  plough;  as  mable 

Calx,  lime,  as  calcareous 

Centum,  a  hundred,  as  century 

Cresco,  /  grow,  as  crescent,  in- 
crease 

Culina,  a  kitchen;  as  oulini&ry 

Filum,  a  thread,  as  SAnYnent 

Fortis,  strong,  as  forti/y 

Frango,  /  frreaX; ;  fractus,  broken,' 
as  fragment,  fracture,  in- 
fringe 

Granum,  a  grain  of  corn,  as 
granary,  granulate 

Jaceo,  /  lie,  as  circum}a.cent 

Labor,  /  slide ;  lapsus,  having 
slided,  as  relapse 

Lapis,  a  stone,  as  lapi<f  ary 

Lumen,  light,  as  luminou* 

Lustro,  /  purify,  1  shine,  as  lus- 
tration, iflustriou* 

Magnus,  great,  as  magni/'y 

OdM,  (Gr.) '«  vay;  Exodus, 
metAod 

Optomai,  (Gr.)  /  see,  ali  opttrs 

Oxys,  (Gr.)  acid,  as  oxide 

Pan,  a  part,  as  particle 

Fenetro,  /  pierce,  as  impene- 
tra6/e 

Pulvis,  dust,  as  pulverize 

Fungo,  /  sting  f  punctum,  a 
point,  as  pungent,  punctua- 
tion 

Pyr,  (Gr.)  fire,  as  pytarhid,  em- 
pyren 

Qualis,  of  what  quality,  tueh  as, 
as  quali/y 

Quatio,  /  shake ;  quassus, 
shaken  (cutio  and  cussus  ^heu 
compounded),  as  quaa/i,  eon- 
evmion 

R«lHo,.  /  carry  off ;  raptus,  ear- 
risd  off,  as  rapitM,  raptvr* 


Sal,  salt,  M  saWfM  ^ 

Sculpo,  /  carve ;  seulf^tM,  curv- 

ed,  as  sculp/or 
Son,  sortis,  a  lot,  as  assort 
Tecton,    an    artificer;    technSf 
(Gr.)  ari;  as  orcAitect,  techni- 
cal 
Terminus,  d  htfiind  or  limit,  as 

term,  terminate 
Torreo,  /  parch ;  toSsitt*,  parch- 
ed, as  torrtJ,  toast 
Tuber,  swelling,  as  tuberduW 
Vallum,  a  trench,  as  interval^ 
Vas,  vasis,'  a  visseL  tSs,  f  aiM 
Vitrum,  glass,  as  VitWoiM* 

LESSON  XIV. 

Ak>,  /  nourish;  as  AllMienf 
Capillus,  a  hait,  as  cafMlar^ 
Celer,  swift,  as  oeceterafe 
C(k)ylindo,  (Gr.)  /  reU,  M  eyliaf^ 

der 
Electron,  amber,  as  oXoHttif^ 
Esse,  to  6e ;  enAi,  being,' n»\ 

Hal,  nonentity 
FatiimV  fate,  death;  eUi  fatal 
Faux,  the  throat,  as  suffocate 
Flamma,  flame,  as  flam6eatt,  in- 
flammation 
Fodio,   /  dig;   fossus,  di^,  m 

foosil 
Halo,  /  breathe,  as  inhale 
Junctus,  joined,  as  eonjunctton 
Lasdo,  /  hurt;  lassus,  hurt,  (lido 

and  lisus  when  compounded,  m 

colViaion 
Machina,  an  invention,  a  tri^li, 

as  machine,  machination 
Petros,  (Gr.)  a  stone,  as  petri/y 
Plaudo,  /  praise,  I  cla'p,  ai  ap« 

plaod,  explode 
Polis,  (Gr.)  a  city,  as  political    ^ 
Publico,  /  make  knoioii.  Us'  pub- 

liah,  publication 
Quantum,  how  tnucA,  as  quantity 
Kes,  a  thing,  state,  as  npublUe^ . 
Kesi'ia,  rosin,  as  resinous 
Sapio,  /  taste,  I  am  wiis/W^ 

insipid,  sapienf  ,.  •  > 


*f 
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ptiw,  curv- 

raort 

;    techna, 
)ct,  teehni- 

ir  limit,  u 

h!ii|  parch- 

\hertvAar 

ntenrni 

tvwU 

lo'ug 

V. 
ment 

ftate 

Ut  as  cyViaH 

leilrif^ 

iH  fatal  -:■'' 
ru/focoie 
un6«att,  tn« 

s,  iltif ,  w 

ithale 
injuDCtiofi 

hurt,  (lido 
ipounded,  M 

}n,  a  <riclb 
latioit 

cfap,  ai  ap« 

polUtctfl 
ton,  aa'  pub- 


aB< 
M  republic'^ 


Send;   demt,  (fV.)  kemt,  (Or.) 
'    Jkmlf,  aa  aemietrrJe,  demig'oi, 

h9m\$phere 
Spatium,  tpaee,  as  npaciou* 
Stillo,  /  drop,  as  dittil 
Vaatus,  the  wind,  as  ventilate 


LESSON  XV. 

Anfpilus,  a  comer,  as  angular 

Araen,  (Gr.)  male,  etrong,  as  ar- 
senic 

BasiSt  (Gr.)  the  foot,  as  base- 
ment 

Haxoe,  (CMr.)  weight,  as  barome- 

■   .<«f' 

Carbo,  coaZ,  as  carboRf'e 

Centrum,'  the  centre,  as  centri- 

petol,  c'entri/uga2 
0nrtf,  eniiiitir,  a  eroes,  as  cruci/y, 

.eniei62e 
I^ndron,  (Gr.)  a  tree,  as  (ten- 

drJttc 
Oetiib*.  (Gy.)  /  produce,  afe  oxy- 
gen 
IgAis,  fire,  as  igneou« 
lAtus,  carried,  broad,  as  (dilate, 

latifu'ife 
Msthema,  knowledge,  mathema- 

ta,  (Gr.)  the  sciences,  as  mathe- 

niat*c« 
Melron,  (Gr.)  measure,  as  dia- 
meter 
Necto,   /  tie;    niexus,'  tied,   as 

connect,  antie:t 
foto,  J  drink ;  potioj  a  draught, 

as  potation,  potionf 
Funis,  pure,  as  puri/y,  puritan 
Rodo,  /  gnaw ;  rosos,  ^nd'wed, 

as  corrode,  corrosion 
Scala,  ladder,  as  scale 
Soopeo,  (Gr.)  /  «ee,  as  telesco^, 

eptecopacy 
Seno,  /  sound,  as  sonoroits 
Tsugo,  /  tottcA ;  tautus,  touched, 

as  tangt6<e,  contact,  tinge 
.Tola,     (Gr.)    distant,    as    tele- 

gr^ph 


Thenn^tf  {Ot.)  hot,  u 

meter 
Virus,  poison,  aa  viruZent 


Agom,  (Gr.)  a  contest,  aa  mnts^ 

gonist  ji. 

Angelos,   (Gr.)   a  messenger,  as 

angel,  evangelist 
Animus,  the  mind,  as  unanimous 
Aperio,  /  open ;  apertus,  opened, 

as  aperient,  aperture 
Arctos,  (Gr.)  a  bear,  the  north, 

aa  arctic,  antarctic 
Ardeo,  /  burn,  as  ardSftnt 
Avidus,   avarus,  greedy,  aa  ari- 
dity, avaricious 
Botan6,  (Gr.)  a  plant,  as  botany* 

botauize 
Candeor,  /  am  white,  I  burAi  ail 

cunAid,  incendiary 
Caput,  the  head,  as  capital,  prS' 

.  eipitot<» 
Cautus,  wary,  as  precaution'    > 
Copid',  plenty,  as  copious 
Dcous,  decoris,  grace,  ornamenti 

as  decorous,  decatation 
Disco,  /  learn,  as  disctp/e  " 
Domo',    /  st^bdue ;   dominus,    of 

master,,  as  dominant,  domal^  - 
Ergon,  (Gr.)  a  work,  ed  Energy', 

metalluTgi/ 
Ether,  the  sky,  as  etherial 
Experior,  /  try  ;  expertus,  tried, 

as  experiment,  expert 
Fatigo,  /  tire,  as  indefatigaftZe 
Fermentum,  leaven,  as  fermenta- 

tion 
Ferox,  cruel,  as  foroctoti's 
Forn,  fortis,  chance,  as  fortuttoU«t 

misfortune 
Gusto,  /  taste,  as  disgoBt 
Halrmohia,  (Gr.)  joinifig  together, 

as  harmoiiy  '  j 

Lex,  legis,  a  law,  as  legal,  lisjlia- 

lator 
Liber,-  /ree,  as  liberty,  tilibarai 


8dd 


.  4  !Miii«r«^,^  limitation 
Loewi  M  pUce,  m  looomoltbn, 

dirioesie 
Ludo,  /  play  ;  Iubus*  a  f  t<tyi  aa 
,  ItMUcroiM)  <I«l.u8ton 
Lyrt)  (Gr.)  «  /yre  or  Aarp,  as 

lyific 
Miioiicfi  leannttt,  as  emixcSatt 
mviidbi  J  ffA«t0,  aa  mandt6/« 
Mon<M»  (Gr.)  alone,   aa  monar- 

i^y    '•  •  ■•  *■'•■■ 

Mtm,  (Gr.)  nttm&er2<;M,  aa  my- 

'NbVfiDMif  a  rujei  aa  enormoiM 
Noaco,  eognoaco,  /  know  {  cog- 
tSUm-knbwn,  aa  recognize,  re- 
cognition 
Notua,  Jknoton,  ••  nota6/e,  noto- 

NMiMffna, «  numbert  aa  innumer- 

Ntmeio,  /  (el/,  aa  announce 
uidd,  order,  law,  aa  extraordi- 
.  nary,  ordain 
raktlnD,  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 

taf  (e,  aa  palatai/e 
Par,  equal,  aa  purify,  pair,  eepar- 

nnb,  /  ieji'el,  7  irinjf  /orM,  as 
j  pmrofifiJpKnioide 
PhainoBui,   (Gr.)   /  appear,  as 
~  Bhoiaaenon 

aia,  a  feather,  aa  plumci^e 
>,  (Gr.)  /  oell,  aa.fnonopoly 
Polya,  (Gr.)  many,  aa  poiyeylZa- 

Poiip,  ]Md8,  (Gr.)  a  foot,  aa  jw/y- 
'  piM,  antipodea     . 
FlrfictQa,  (Gr.)  done,  aa  impracti- 

Frivua,  one*9  own,  peculiar,  as 

pmrate,  privilege 
fWoignain,  a  wonder,  aa  prodigy, 
-  pndigtotte 
mnp,  /  hring  forth,  J  tell; 

]|iroinptaa,  ready,  as  prompter, 

'Pran^ptlCiMfe 

I 


Prope,  neari  proxuniu,  HMt4»U 

as  propinquity,  a;)proximal!i 
Rado,  /  scrape  ;  raaus,  ecrapid, 

as  erase 
Sacer,  eacred,  aa  aacri/tee,  conM'* 

crate 
Salio,  /  leap ;  saitus,  leapt,  (illia 

aud  sultus  wlicn  compounded) 

as  salient,  aesault,  resilient,  in* 

suit 
Salus,   salutis,    health  t    MtuIi, 

safe,  aa  salutary,  salvctttM  xSf 
Seqiior,  /  follow  ;    secutus,  /oiw 

lowed,  as  euftsequent,  ex«euti' 
Socius,  a  .companion,  aa  aoeiali 

ci9H0ciate  ,.•  ,    '■ 

Speculor,   /  look  for,  aa  apceu- 

\ate  ' 

Spiro,  /  irentAe,  aa  expire 
Spiendeo,  /  shine,  as  splendiil 
Spouto,   of   one's  own  will,  ih 

spontaneoue 
Stratus,  Mroten  down;  stimt|ui% 

a  bed,  as  proetrate,  stratt/y  ' 
Terreo,  /  frighten,  as  terrible 
Tolero,  /  hear,  as  intolerant 
Torpeo,  /  am  benumbed,  aa  tiN> 

pirf  .    ),.  •'        ■  [ 

Totus,  the  wJiole,nB  total      ''  '  ' 
Toxicon,  (Gr.)  poisqff,  aa  iiitoxi^ 
"cote  ■     - 

Treino,    /    tremble,   aa  tranten- 

dous  ■•■;■' 

Tropes,  (Gr.)  a  turn,  aa  tmpe, 

tropica/ 
Uiida,  a  wave,  as  undulate  - 
VacuuH,  empty,  aa  evacteate        ' 
Velo,   /  cover,   aa  veil,  revda- 

tton 
Venenum,  poison,  as  venometM 
Venor,  /  hunt,  as  vcuieon 
Vestigium,  a   trace  or  marAr,  it 

vestige,  investigate 
Vetus,  veteris,  old,  aa  veteran 
Vinura,    toine,    aa  vineue,    rimi 

tags  -  >' 

Yiacua,  glut,  m  \\teid 


. 


)roxim«f« 
la,  teraptd, 

leapt,  (Alia: 
onipounded) 
^eBili«nf,  in- 

tWation  Z.^' 

iCUtlM,  /A- 
t<,  ex«euti 
>  M  Rxrio/, 

as  speeuo 

rpire 
•plendtij 
n  wUl,  M 

i;  Btratpm^ 
atratt/y ' 
9  tem^M    ' 
olerant 
^e(i,  as  UfT' 

,  aa  tntoxii< 

as  tretncn- 

\,  as  tn|>«f 

u2a<e  - 
ifiiMte        ■ 
)il,  rtveia- 

renometM 

iaon 

r  marib,  ai 

veteran 
DOM,    Tia- 

._,,>■  •, 
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SECTION  II. 


.»• 


JEdei,  a  hou$e,  as  edi/y 
JEvum,  an  age,  as  coeval 
Agf^r,  a  heap,  as  exaggerate 
Arbiter,  on  umpire,  a  ruler,  as 

arbitrcitton,  arbitrary 
Artus,  a  joint,  as  artiru/afe 
Asper,  rough,  as  asportty,  exas> 

pera<e 
Ballo,    /   lArotfl ;    bol^,    (Or.)  a 
ihrote  ;  ball,  UaUnric,  symbol 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn ;  ce- 

xeal 
Chold,  (Gr.)  bile,  auger,  an  me- 
lancholy, choleric 
Cumulus,  u  heap,  ns  arcumulafe 
Curvus,  crooked,  as  curvartire 
Daimon,  ((^r.)  a  ajnrit,  an  demo- 
niac, jja/i(lcrnou(M/M 
Debilis,  wr.ufe,  us  tMvWtate 
Debeo,  /  hlot  out,  I  destroy,  as 

indcliltlc,  d(^\ftcriou8 
DemoH,  (Gr.)   the  psople,  as  de- 

ma^oi^ue,  epUhuiic 
DeB|M)tcH,    ((ir.)     a     master,    as 

despotic 
Dignu8,  worthy/,  an  d\frnify 
Dyiimuis,  (Gr.)  power,  aa  dyna- 
mics," dyims/y 
EquuH,  a  Ao»-.sv,  as  oqu/p«g'c 
Eu,  ((«r.)  tcell,  as  cwphoriy,  evaa- 

gelist 
Fanuin,  a  temple,  as  j)ro[anation 
Fatoor,  /   own ;    fassus,  having 
oipiicd  ;  (fit«or,  and  fcsstia  when 
compounded)   as  con{eas,  pro- 
fess 
Fertilis,  fruitful,  as  forti!i«e 
Filius,  a  son;  filia,  a  daughter, 

as  filia/ 
FisBum,  cleft,  as  fisaure 
Frigeo,  I  am  cold,  as  frigid 
Fulgeo,  /  shine,  as  refulgent 
Gigas,  a  giant,  as  gigantic 
Glacios,  tee,  as  glacier,  glacial 
Gnoini,  /  know ;  gnoetos,  hmvtn, 
as  j}Ay9tognomy,  /yrognostlc 
indki,  great,  as  grandiloquent 


H(nM,  hvredia,  mn  Uir,  M  W* 

redifat-y 
Helkw,  (Gr.)  the  aun,  as  •j^- 

Won,  Ileliof 0  fit 
Hieroe,  (Gr.)  holy,  as  hierartiy 
llumidus,  moiat,  as  humidity 
Hamus,  tAe  ground,  as  poetkm- 

mou«,  humifiity 
Hygros,  (Gr.)  moitt,  as  hygM- 

meter 
Impetus,  force,  as  impetuous 
Insula,  an  island,  as  insular 
Jugum,  a  yoke,  as  subjugate 
liOguinr-n,  pulse,  as  legumiuou* 
Lotlio,    (Gr.)    forgetfulneetf   w| 

lethargy 
Linoa,  a  line,  as  delineate,  retti- 

lincar 
Litho8,   (Gr.)   a   stone,  as  iitho- 

graphy 
Logos,  (Gr.)  a  word,  as  dtalogMs, 

analogy 
liunu,  the  moon,  as  su&Iunary 
Major,  greater,  as  majority 
Mando,  /  bid,  as  mandate,  sow- 

mand 
Manco,  /  stay,   as  permanenl, 

remain  '*■ 

Melau,  black,  as  melancholy 
Melior,  better,  as  ameliorate 
Momor,  mindful,  memorial,  IB«- 

moran^Mm 
Miles,  milotis,  a  soldier,  as  trjijif 

tary 
Mineo,  /  hang,  as  prominent 
Minister,  a  seroaNt,  as  minifl{jtr«- , 

tio« 
Mors,  mortis,  death,  as  immoiifil , 
Mos,  moris,  a  manner i  aamotfi^' 
Murus,  a  toall,  as  immure 
Musa,  o  muse,  song,  as  invM|^> 

amuse  '   '    '^    ? 

Muto,  /  change,  as  mutafr^s 
Nesos,  an  island,  as  Pelo^ni^ 

sus,  Polynesia  '  ^ 

NovuB,  neio,  as  tnnovats  ; 

Nox,  nootis,  night,  as  ^0Jl^^1^ 
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OtveunM,  dark,  m  ohacmmtion 

Omuifl,  uU,  BR  omwfic 

Orifo,  t/ie  beginning,  tut  aiofigi- 

nal 
0«,  orisr  ifte  nujiUfi,  as  orolf  ori> 

Ovum,  au  egg,  ob  ovA/,ovi7)arou« 
Falor,  a  father,  at»  putor/m/ 
Puthos,  ((ir.)  feeling,  um  «rj>w»tw- 

Oiy,  flpnthy 
PuluguH,  l/i«  «ea,  QN  ilrc/itpelugo 
Fi-no,  alinoat,  ao  ppiiinfu/a 
FIiyHia,   (Gr.)   na<ure»  •»   phyni- 

Fingo,  I  paint ;  pictas,  painted, 

m  picture,  deinct 
Fiu0,  godly,  as  pic/^,  i/npivutf 
Ploro,  /  teail,  us  r/rplore 
Fvpulus,  1/ic  people,  uh  popul^ir 
Fotoiw,  powerful,   uh  poteuia/;, 

fi/v/itpoloiit 
Fiosbys,  o/rf;    prpebytcroa,  (Gr.) 

aider,  as  probbyti^Kun 
Futo,  /  prune,  1  think,  as  am- 
putate, (/}«pute 
Fylc,   (Gr.)  a  gate,  us  Thermo- 

pylte 
Radius,  a  ra^,  as  irrudiate" 
Kumus,  a  branch,  as  ranify 
Kigo,  /  tracer,  us  trrigafe 


Ruditf,  ri«/«,  ignorant,  aa  nidi* 

mrnf,  «ni(ii/e 
8aiiguin,  6/oo<{,  as  sanguinary 
Seuex^  old,  as  ntniie,  ttetmtor 
Sepultus,   buriedf  ax    sopultnre, 

scpiUcAre 
Hilex,  a  flint,  as  wWitiaua 
iSiiiuH,  «  AotfOM,  a  6ay,  um  tnsinu* 

a/e,  m\uo9ity 
Sol,  /Ar  .vf//<,  us  HoWir,  Holsli'rs 
Slorilis,  barren,  Ktcrili/y 
Strophe,     ({;r.)     «    turning,    M 

0/>M.VtfopiH»,  fM/«.vtr(>pllO         '■ 

Siirjjo,  i  rine ;  HinrectiH,  men, 
us  t'naiirgeN/,  rn^nrrout/Mn 

Tiiuoo,  /  /e«r,  uh  imxuruua,  lim- 
it///y 

TunoH,  (Gr.)  tenniuu,  «s  sound, 
sem/tono 

'ri*pidiiH,  fcarjnl,  as  trepid«ft/>M, 
j/<trrpid 

Tres,  three,  us  tri/)o<^  trifiw^/e 

Tiicu;,  «  hinderaiicr,  aa  rxtricdte 

Typos,  ((ir.)  a  pattern,  or  figure, 
UH  lyjw'rrt/,  an^itypo 

VuiULi,  empty,  rata,  an  vanish, 
yauiti/ 

\vihun\,atDord,aiiverha],\erbo»e 

Vulouuuii,  the  god  of  smith*,  aa 
volcuno 


SECTION  in. 

Ago,  (Gr.)  /  lead,  as  demagogue,    Divinus,  heavenly,  Jorelelling, 


a 


synagogue 

Alienus,  belonging  to  another,  as 
ulienafe 

Audio,  /  hear,  as  auditor,  audi- 
ence 

Aoi^oo,  /  increase ;  nuctus,  in- 
eteased,  as  augmen/,  auction, 
autAor 

ColosBOB,  a  /iMj^c  statue,  as  co- 
lossal 

Crodo,  /  trust,  I  believe,  as  cre- 
dit, tiicredi6/0 

Oimen,  a  crime,  as  criminal 

Biscrimen,  a  dif/ercnee,  as  dis- 
abxaxMts 


diviut/y,  diviua/tV;/i 
Etiio,  I  buy ;  omptuu,  bought,  m  . 

redeem,  exemption 
FocuuduH,  fruitful,  as  iocaaditjfi,\ 
Firmu«,  vlrong,  as  cu»llrm         .k'^ 
Fccdus,  faderiK,  a  treaty,  aa  eon- 

tcdcrate 
Frons,  t,he  forehead,  as  {tontirnig^i 

confront  a»i 

Grox,  gregis,  a  flack,  as  eongr««f » 

gate  ,.} 

Idem,4i^  «ame,  as  ideutt/y.  v'uiffx' 
Ira,  at^mr,  as  irascible    * 
Jubilo,  i  sAou/  for  joy,  as  jubilfs 
Laxus,  loosr,  as  relax 
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vanish, 


0 

jubU##,#i 


fiiiTlfl,  light,  M  \e\Uy,  aHt)y\ate 

Kater,  (meter,  Gr.)  a  mother,  on 
materna/,  moixopolia 

Merffo,  I  plunge:  ineraiiH,  plung- 
ed, a«  emerge,  immeraton 

Narro,  /  tellt  as  uarru/ion 

Patriu,  one^t  countiy,  as  patriof- 
itm 

Fhonii,  (Gr.)  /  tpeak,  as  fr/a«- 
phemy,  /prophet,  empham 

Funio,  /  punieh  ;  p<cua,  punieh- 
ment,  as  tnipuui/y,  petui/ 

Pusa,  a  Utile  git  I,  uh  puBi7/ant- 
noua 


Regiila,  a  mle,  as  n-regutar 
Bauctus,  holy,  as  sunoti/y 
ftsculum,  an  a^^e,  the  world,  a« 

iiecultfr 
Bpero,  /  hope,  as  (desperate,  i2«- 

spair 
Htigo,  /  pv$h  on,  us  iuHtigate 
Temuo,  /  deepiae  ;  temptus,  ih- 

jaiMed,  as  cvntcmu,  contompt- 
Cihlt 


Tcigpos,  temporis,  time,  as  tera< 

iiporar 
Tetras,  (Gr.)  Jour,  as  telrarrA 


[Qeos, 

poro^  coiomwitary 
etras,  (Gr.)  /ot/r,  as 
Urbs,  a  city,  as  urbane,  subiubs 


SECTION  IV. 


Bellum,  toar,  as  bplli^'erenl 
Charis,   (Gr.)    love,   Ihanka,    as 

ohari/y,  ii>Vf;liariH^ 
Cheir,  (Gf.^  ^Ac  //«»</,  as  chirur- 

^eon,  whence  surgeon 
Hgeo,I  need ,  us  ind'igi'  nt ,  cx'iftonce 
Hortor,  /  advitte,  ub  exhortation 
Legatus,  appointed,  bequeathed, 

as  (Zclrgate,  logury 


MiHcr,   wretched,   as  miseraiJ»» 

commiser«/e 
Nomos,  ((rr.)  a  law,  as  a«<r0UO> 

my 
Oikos,  (Gr.)  a  house,  as  cconawy 
PropriuH,  one's  oton,  as  proper/y, 

a;)propriri<e 
Stereos,  (Gr.)  solid,  firm,  as  sis- 

tootype 


SECTION  V. 


AmpIuB,  large,  as  ampli/y 
Astrou,   (Gr.)   a    «/ar,  as  astro- 

logy 

Atrox,  cruel,  as  atrocity 
Genseo,  /  think,  I  judge,  as  ceu- 

Bure,  ceusortou.? 
C>iHum,  the  eyc'lid,  as  supercili- 
ous 
Gbronos,  (Gr.)  (trne,  as  dirono- 

fne<er 
Ccas,    to-morrou},   as   procrastt- 

nate 
]>ens,  (lentis,  a  tooth,  as  doott's^ 

indent 
Dotoe,  (Gr.)  given,  as  anfidote, 

anecdote 
Dalcis,  sweet,  as  dulcet,  dulci/y 
Elhuofl,  (Gr.)  a  uation,  &■  etb- 

90rcA,  heathen  1^ 


Fari,  to  speak,  as  preface,  i;ie/- 

faft/e 
Gravis,  heavy,  as  gravity,  gravi- 

^a/e 
Horreo,  /  dread,  as  horrtft/e 
Loqui,  to  speak,  as  «o/tloi^uy,  tIo« 

quenre 
MaI<S,  wickedly,   as  maIet;ol«n/, 

mah'ctotis,  maIt^''A<an< 
Micros,  »mall,  as  microscope 
Nihil,  uothiuix,  as  anuihilaft' 
Palla,  a  cloak,  as  palliate 
Piihno,  the  lungs,  as  pulmonary 
Rus,  ruris,  the  country,  as  ruslte, 

nirat 
Stella,  a  star,  as  constellation 
Taphos,  (Gr.)  a  tomb,  as  epitaph 
Velio,  I  pull ;  vulsus,  pulled,  as 
cotiTulnon 


